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A Special Word to Subscribers 


THEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice, 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of June to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Expréss money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders, 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 

Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year,’ except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50ayear. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
15 cents each ; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
Per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money).. 

Our AdvertisingBranch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street. 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Homé’Insurance Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Between Two Fires 


eT EDUCATED one of my boys to be a doctor 

{ and the other a lawyer,’’ said Farmer 
Corntossel, as he shifted his crutch. 

‘You should be very proud of them,”’ an- 
swered his visitor. ‘‘ That seems like an excellent 
arrangement.” 

‘“T don’t know about that,” replied the aged 
agriculturist; ‘‘it looks as though it was a-going 
to break up the family. I got run into by a 
locomotive, and one of ’em wants to cure me 
and the other one wants me to go lame so he 
can sue for damages.” 





Railroad Amenities 


“I EAH, conductor!”’ yelled the passenger 
on the-Southern train; ‘‘that was my 
station, suh! Why didn’t yuh stop theah, suh?”’ 
‘‘We don’t stop there no more,” said the 
conductor. ‘‘The engineer’s mad at the station 


agent.” 
A Worthy Plan 


“TOHN,” whispered the wife, ‘‘there must be 

a burglar downstairs. He has just knocked 
against the piano and hit several keys.” 
“T’ll go down,” said John promptly. 

‘“‘Oh, John,” she begged, ‘don’t do anything 


to help him. He can’t get that piano out of 
the house alone.”’ 


Why He Waited 


PEECHLESS with wrath, a little man was 
»~ ushered into the police court the other day. 
An ornament of the police force had found him 
loitering about and had arrested him as a 
suspicious character. 

‘‘What were you doing at the time of your 
arrest?’’ asked the weary magistrate. 

“Simply waiting!” spluttered the prisoner. 

“What were you waiting for?” 

““My money.” 

“Who owed you the money?” 

“The man I had been waiting for.”’ 

‘“What did he owe it to you for?” 

“For waiting.” 

The magistrate took his glasses off and glared 
at the prisoner. 

“Do not jest with me,” he said. ‘‘ Now tell 
me, have you a trade?” 

‘Of course I have.” 

‘Then what is it?”’ 

“T’m a waiter.” 


A Bird in the Hand 


VOUNG Barnes had married contrary to his 
4 father’s wishes. Meeting his parent soon 
aiterward, the father said angrily: 

‘Well, young man, I have made my will and 
cut you off with a dollar. ’ 

“T am very sorry, father,” said the youth 
contritely; ‘‘you don’t happen to have the 
dollar with you, do you?” 





| E WAS a Scot, with the usual thrifty char- 
acteristics of his race. Wishing to know 
his fate, he telegraphed a proposal of marriage 
to the lady of his choice. After waiting all day 
at the telegraph office he received an affirma- 
tive answer late at night. 
_ ‘Well, if I were you,” said the operator who 
delivered the message, ‘‘I’d think twice before 
I'd marry a girl who kept me waiting so long 
Tan answer.” 
“Na, na,” replied the Scot. ‘The lass for 
me is the lass wha waits for the night rates.’ 


—. 








THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS’ FUND 
IS CLOSED 
Although the present announcement is necessarily written 
before March 15, the closing day, there has been received 


at the moment of writing $3'7,496.69. A final report will 
be made in the June JouRNAL. 








A Pupil of the “Best Teacher” 


“7 *HEER up, old boy,” advised the married 
man. ‘You know ’tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all.” 
“Yes,” agreed the rejected suitor, jingling a 
bunch of keys in his pocket; ‘‘better for the 
florist, the confectioner, the messenger boy, 
the restaurant waiter, the taxicabman, the 
theatrical magnate and the jeweler.” 


A Fine Marksman 


HE new night watchman at the college 
had noticed some one using the big tele- 
scope. Just then a star fell. 
“Begorra,” said the watchman, ‘“‘that felly 
sure is a crack shot.” 


The Greatest Change 


HEN water becomes ice,’”’ asked the 
teacher, ‘‘ what is the great change that 
takes place?”’ 

“The greatest change, ma’am,” said the 
little boy, ‘‘is the change in price.” 


“cc 





He Needed It 


as O YOU love sister Clara, Mr. Simpson?” 
asked the little brother frankly of the 
caller. 

“Why, Willie, what a funny question!” 
replied the astounded Mr. Simpson. ‘‘ Why do 
you ask that?” 

“‘Because she said last night she’d give a 
dollar to know, and I need the dollar.” 


Got Just What He Wanted 


4 ILL you let me off this afternoon, sir?” 
asked a clerk in a dry-goods store; ‘‘my 
wife wants me to beat some carpets.” 
“‘Couldn’t possibly do it,’”’ said the boss. 
The clerk turned joyfully to his work, say- 
ing: ‘‘Thank you, sir. Thank you a thousand 


times.” 
No Place for Him 


N IRISHMAN was on trial, charged with 
assaulting a neighbor and fracturing his 

skull. During the trial several physicians tes- 
tified that the man’s skull was very thin—in 
medical terms, a “‘paper skull.” 

“Have you anything to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced?” asked the judge. 

“No, Your Lordship, but I should like to ask 
just one question.” 

“What is it?”’ 

“What was a man with a skull like that 
doing at a Tipperary fair?” 


“ 


Dangerous Knowledge 
Cy day Johnny came home from school 


in tears. 

‘““What is the’ matter, darling?’’ asked his 
mother solicitously. 

“Teacher whipped me,” he sobbed. 

“What for?” 

‘“‘Nothin’ ’cept answerin’ a question.” 

“That is very singular. Did you answer it 
correctly?” 

“cc Yes’m.” 

‘“What was the question, dear?” 

‘“‘She asked who put the dead mouse in her 
desk.”’ 





Why She Wesn’t There 


pix AGENT; approaching a house, met a 
little boy at the gate, and asked: 

“Ts your mother home?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the boy politely. 

The agent walked across the long lawn, and, 
after rapping several times without receiving 
an answer, returned to the youth, saying: 

“T thought you said your mother was at 
home.” 

“Yes, sir, she is,’”’ replied the boy. 

“But I have rapped several times without 
receiving an answer.” 

‘“That may be, sir,”’ said the boy; ‘‘I don’t 
live there.” 


Absolutely Neutral 


“vo daughter seems to have a great 
many suitors.” 

“Ves, four or five.” 

“Which one does she favor?” 

*‘T don’t know. She seems to be observing 
an absolute neutrality.” : 


How French Styles Originate 


re R. DOOLEY,” Finley Peter Dunne’s 
famous humorous character, in com- 
menting upon the French fashions, says: 
‘‘Hogan says th’ styles are shtarted in Paris 
be ladies well known to th’ police, an’ to keep 
in touch with the latest styles a woman ought 
to do a few months’ time ivery year.” 


He Would Take Half 


“(i me a copy of ‘Antony and Cleopa- 
tra,’ please,”’ said the bright young man 
entering the book store. 
““Ves, sir,’’ said the clerk. 
One dollar and fifty cents.” 
“T’ve only got seventy-five cents, so just 
give me ‘Cleopatra.’” 


Classifying Him 


“T WANT a pair of socks for my husband,” 
announced the determined-looking lady. 
““Ves’m,” replied the clerk; ‘‘what number 
please?” 
The shopper glared at him. 
“T didn’t know that it’s any of your busi- 
ness,”’ she said, ‘‘but he is Number Three.” 


“‘Here you are. 





Wanted to See Him Do It 


MAN whose trousers bagged very badly at 

the knees was standing on a corner, wait- 

ing for a car. An Irishman watched him with 

great interest,and then said rather impatiently: 
“Well, why don’t yez jump?” 


She Knew What Was Worse 


“TEANIE,” said the stern old Scot parent, 
“it’s a verra solemn thing to be marrit.”’ 
“T ken that weel, feyther;” said the lassie; 
“but. ’tis a deal solemner not to be.”’ 


Knew What the Lawyer Would Do 


N OLD negro was charged with chicken 
stealing, and the judge said: 

““Where’s your lawyer, uncle?” 

‘“*Ain’t got none, Jedge.” 

“But you ought to have one,” returned the 
court. ‘“‘I’ll assign one to defend you.”’ 

“No, sah, no, sah, please don’t do dat,” 
begged the defendant. 

“Why not?” persisted the judge. “It won’t 
cost you anything. Why don’t you want a 
lawyer?” 

“Well, Ah’ll tell yo’, Jedge,” said the old 
man confidentially. ‘‘Ah wants ter enj’y dem 
chickens mahself.” 


A Mean Man 


a EY Bill!” called the country editor to 

the foreman. ‘‘The manager of Cough- 
em’s Cold Cure won’t pay his advertising bill. 
So you put his ‘ad,’ with Madame Tzoprano’s 
testimonial in it, right next to the announce- 
ment that she has a bad cold and can’t sing 
tonight.” 


Placing Him 


“CO YO’ am goin’ to be mah son-in-law, am 
yo’?”’ inquired old Brother Buckaloo. 
““Yessah, dat’s what it ’mounts to,” said 
the colored swain. ‘‘But dat ain’ what Ah’m 
a-marryin’ Louella Maud foh. Yo’ am purely 
incidental to de emergency, sah, purely inci- 


dental.” 
Her Choice 


ie HE man who can drive with one hand is 
the man for me,’”’ answered Edna gayly. 
“‘You’re easily satisfied,’”’ replied her friend, 
Ruth. ‘‘ For my part I prefer the man who asks 


’ 


me to drive.’ 





Their Names 


UNT LINDY had brought around her 
three little grandchildren for her mistress 
to see. 

‘What are their names, Lindy?” asked the 
lady. 

“‘Dey’s all named after flowers, ma’am. Ah 
names ’em mahself. De bigges’ one’s name’s 
‘Gladiola,’ an’ de nex’ one am Heliotrope.”’ 

‘“‘Those are very pretty names,” said the 
mistress; ‘‘and what is the name of the littlest 
one?” 

‘“‘Her name, ma’am, am ‘Artuhficial.’” 


Practicing 


- HY, dear,” said a mother upon noticing 
her little girl standing before a mirror 
and making the most hideous faces, ‘‘ what are 
you doing?” 
“I’m getting ready, mother, to go over to 
tell Nellie Smith what I think of her.” 


Helped Her Out 


HE family was very anxious to keep the 

cook who had proved a veritable treasure. 
When she developed a passion for gathering 
trading stamps the family decided to humor 
her, and gave her all they could collect. When 
she had saved a sufficient number she exchanged 
them for a trunk, and left. 


And He'll Get it Too 


“\V HAT is your greatest wish?” asked the 
romantic lady of the youth who was just 
about to take his final examination in medicine. 
“My greatest wish,’ said the practical 
youth, ‘‘is to put ‘Dr.’ before my own name 
and ‘Dr.’ after the names of other people.” 


It Sounded That Way 


a OMMY,” said his mother suspiciously as 
her small son came down stairs, ‘‘did you 
take a bath?” 
“No, ma, I didn’t,’”’ was the innocent an- 
swer; ‘‘is one missing?”’ 
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THIS MONTH'S BEAUTIFUL COVER—Painted by Francis Miller 


"[ SaRE cannot be two minds about the appropriate cover of this month’s JoURNAL—it is simply beautiful! Beautiful in delineation, beautiful in coloring; in truth, one of 
i the handsomest covers THE JOURNAL ever had, and one of the best for poster purposes. This lovely picture may be cut out, to be mounted either on cardboard or on a 
plaque, without the lettering which is on it, exactly as it appears on the cover, interfering. Expecting a large demand for copies of this cover a separate edition has 

been printed, in full color and with no advertisement on the back; and a copy will be mailed, postpaid, for ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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' i ABIES and Ivory Soap seem to belong to each ides: It is natural to think 


of Ivory Soap in connection with a baby’s tender skin and it is almost 


| impossible not to think of baby’s bath when recalling the many particular 
things which Ivory does so well. 


The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. 


To most people 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. They 


know that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even the tender skin of 
a new baby is unhurt by its use. 


The Ivory Soap “Baby Book” is a valuable treatise on the raising of healthy, 
happy children. You may have a copy free of charge by addressing 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 3-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP.... 994% PURE 
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She Doesn’t See it, But the Man Does: Who is Right? 
An Editorial: By Dorothy Mills 


As the Girl Sees Herself 


UTH is to marry Sam some day. She has recently joined the Equal 
Suffrage League and now wears a yellow ‘‘ Votes for Vomen”’ button. 
Moreover, she has declared her intention of continuing to give at 

least a few music lessons after her marriage. To Sam it is a very bewildering 
and discouraging development, and he is in turn grieved and indignant and 
at all times baffled. And Ruth yearns over him. 

Now, Ruth represents, as a type, the New Girl that we all talk about so 
much in the abstract. Butis she really very different from the old? We harp 
on the words ‘‘modern,”’ “‘advanced,’’ ‘twentieth century,’ as though the 
human products of former ages were very different beings. Yet, if we read 
old history, old fiction, old biography, or especially old verse, we are struck 
by the eternal verities of human nature, and see our “‘ modern” selves, withour 
“modern” longings and our ‘‘ modern”’ passions and our ‘‘ modern’”’ rebellions 
and revolts reflected as in true mirrors, with only the frames of a quaint 
bygone fashion. 

Is not, perhaps, the answer to it all something like this: The ‘ New Girl’’ 
that some of us proclaim, and many of us don’t believe in at all and more of 
us dread, is not a fantastic creature, a third sex, a Superwoman. She isthe 
eternal woman, with her love for man and child her eternal necessity, plus 
perhaps only one thing: a certain awakened realization of herself as more 
of a personality: a unit. Do you see how that can be the starting point of 
an infinite variety of developments, of activities, of theories? Some of them 
false, some of them true, some of them good, some of them bad, some leading 
nowhere, some to glorious discovery—depending on varying personalities 
and conditions and degrees of wisdom and bravery ? 


ITNESS Ruth’s case. Her problem is essentially the problem of many. 
Her solution as she put it to me is of course for herself alone: 

“T adore Sam, I confessit. But it suddenly occurred to me one day that 
I was drifting along, thinking his thoughts instead of my own as a matter of 
course, and just naturally letting him swamp me! I’d never thought about 
things much before, but one fine morning I sat down and took stock. 

“Till then I’d never stopped to figure out how much my music meant to 
me, and had never for a moment thought of going on teaching after I’d 
become Sam ’s wife. But then it came over me that my music is a very part 
of me, and most every girl that I knew, who had married, had dropped it 
almost entirely after a few years. It’s hard to keep up practice unless you 
take lessons. And I’m not going to ask Sam to pay for expensive lessons, 
for his little extra money ought to go elsewhere. So I want to keep on giving 
enough lessons to beginners to pay for my own. 

“As to my suffrage inclination,” she said as she chuckled, “that button 
does enrage Sam, I know. But I did it on purpose. Personally, I hate that 
button. I’d always run from Selma Scott when she’d come after me, but 
that afternoon I actually went to see her, and asked her to tell me what this 
votes-for-women cry was all about. And I had sense enough to admit that 
although a lot of it was a good deal farther than I would care for or go, I 
was traveling in that direction; and it wasn’t fair to Sam to spring it on him 
after I was married to him, if I could prepare him first! I want him to 
know what he’s getting. I want to play fair. I want to be me. And I don’t 
want love to make me the same note as Sam, only an octave higher. I want 
to be a different note that makes perfect harmony. Do you see?” 


ER music lessons and her yellow button constitute only Ruth’s own 

particular answer to her own particular phase of the question that an 
untold number of girlsare facing, whether they have ever actually expressed it 
to themselves or not. There are almost as many answers as there are girls! 

It is one form that the growing self-realization of girls takes. It is not 
only, as many who criticize think, that girls are selfishly afraid of losing their 
own identity after marriage. It is a finer impulse than that. Girls have the 
same ideals as of old, of mutual dependence and of ministering to the souls 
and bodies of the men they love, and of their children. Only they think 
they can do it better by keeping, instead of resigning to others, the 
captaincies of their souls, no matter how dear and wise the comrade officers. 
Like Ruth, the New Girl is afraid of her Sam ‘‘swamping” her. Girls have 
seen too many older women’s lives broken by sudden loss, and dazed by a 
world that has passed them by, not to be terrified at a love that has with- 
drawn from the world, instead of kept up with it and interpreted it. 

That is really the viewpoint of the so-called ‘New Girl.” 


As the Man Sees Her “Goblin” 


OW, with this growing realization on the part of the girl of a 

‘personality’ there is also a growing feeling of kinship and loyalty 

among: the whole sisterhood of women. It is a wonderfully fine, 
selfless spirit. However, long-sighted folks have sensed that it has its 
dangerous ‘goblin that'll git you if you don’t watch out.’’ 

There are an increasing number of girlsand women who, as teachers and 
social workers most notably, work almost entirely for and with women. | 
am going to give anextract from a long letter from one of these, which aptly 
sketches the ‘‘goblin’? I mean. She is a much older woman, whomI am 
proud to call my friend. And when I asked her if I might use this she gave 
me her ungrudging permission: 


You will probably weep for me and laugh at me and rejoice with me when I 
quote that talk which has burned itself into my memory. Remember that I have 
known him off and on for years, always regarded him as a pleasant, casual chum 
(and a hard-headed business man, nothing more), and felt on this day old and 
weary and cross to the point of unreserve. 

He said to me: ‘‘ You have never married, have you, Elizabeth?’”’ 

“Obviously !” I answered, somewhat snappishly. 

‘Why ?” he asked. 

“* Nobody’s asked me since I was eighteen, and I’m now thirty-six.” 

“*Haven’t you ever wanted marriage?” he asked. 

‘*Do you take me for an abnormal creature?’’ | asked, quite ruffled now. ‘‘ Do 
you think any unmarried woman reaches thirty-five without a fight for her happiness 
and her usefulness and her sense of humor ?”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ he returned easily, “you know it’s your own fault, don’t you?’”’ 

“* What ?” I exploded. ‘“ My own fault?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ he replied, still with that eternal masculine calm. ‘‘ Men don’t interest 
you. Your sympathy is all spent on women and girls. Of course, you think you 
ought to find us interesting, and you feign interest, and you still hope for that not 
impossible he that you expect to recognize by magic. You are still hurt as a girl 
when you see less attractive women married off. But way down in your heart 
the average man bores you, though you are afraid to acknowledge it. You really 
think him a conventional garment ready-made after the pattern of his fathers. 
You find only in your newly aroused handicapped girls and women the real beings 
in the making, the real pioneers, the real creatures that challenge your interest, 
your help, your sympathy. Now, what has happened to you with that thought? 
You have grown one-sided. You are in danger of editing a new version of the 
story of the creation, that will make Adam the side issue, not Eve. Yet, with true 
feminine inconsistency, you hoard everything you have to give, for one man. But 
he is not likely to claim it unless you see his need for it, and in a sense the need of 
every man for it. 

‘*Do you realize, Elizabeth, that there was never a time when women needed 
men more, though they are trying to think otherwise? And that it is inversely 
true that there was never a time when men needed women more, and that they 
also are trying to make themselves think otherwise? 

**You talk about the woman problem. I am not joking when | say that you are 
ignoring, and have no right toignore, the man problem. His may not be so newa 
one, but no good man’s life is aneasy one; and in these complex times it is less easy 
than ever. But because the average man has not the gift of abstract analysis, nor 
a love for hair-splitting self-study, he is likely to take his fight quite simply and 
make no bones about it. And if he hasn’t found out yet that life isa fight, he needs 
your sympathetic interest more than ever, for it’s like measles—the older you are, 
the harder you get ’em!”’ 

I saw myself truly at last! “You might have said this some years ago.” 

‘*No use,”’ he rejoined. ‘‘ You weren't ready to admit it. Besides,’’ he added 
as a casual afterthought, “I didn’t know it myself.” 

Well, my dear, he has asked to be Mr. Elizabeth. Will I let him? Surely! Itis 
not well to have at large any human man that knows you better than you know 
yourself! Besides, no one could unless he loved you. And—here’s my after- 
thought—a woman cannot help loving the man who does. 


HERE is a good deal tothink about in allthis. May it not offer the real 
inner reason foran increasing number of “‘ girls’ girls” andof women whose 
lives are centered in women, sometimes entirely to the exclusion of men? 
To the old-fashioned woman in us that insistently demands its woman’s 
life of love for man and child, there are few of us that have not added in 
some measure this thrilling response to the call of our universal sisterhood. 
But 
In our quickened sensitiveness to the dramatic struggle of twentieth- 
century girlhood to realize the ideals it has set for itself, it behooves us not 
to forget that our fellow men have troubles of their own! 
And we girls and women ourselves are perhaps not the least of them! 
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WELL, THERE SHE IS: ON PAGE 14 of this number of 
THE JOURNAL: her inner self revealed better perhaps than 
any other girl has revealed it in equal space. She is a good 
type of the girl of today who is thinking, is the girl who wrote 





| ‘The this article. She is good to look upon in face: she is femi- 
| Twentieth nine in her ways and tastes: she is a good daughter, and the 
| world in which she lives calls her clever! It is a different 
| Century way of thinking of a home, ofa girl’s relation to a man, and 


| Girl that of a wife toa husband, from that of the girl of yester- 
: day. She isnot married: not even engaged. She zs a type: 
a very good type of the way hundreds of girls are thinking today. And that 
is why THE JoURNAL publishes the ‘‘letter”: as a reflection. 

Two questions arise in the mind after reading ‘‘Her Letter to Him”’: 

One: Will she write thus or speak thus to the real man when the time 
comes? Will her viewpoint remain when Love sways Judgment, as Love has 
a way of doing? 

Two: How will the man like it? What will be his attitude toward the 
attitude of this new girl who says she has awakened to a new sense of marital 
relation? Will there be more unmarried women, or more wives without the 
“wistful look” ? 

There zs food for thought here. And it behooves men, in particular, to do 
some thinking about this new girl. 

Of course, in actuality she isn’t new. But she will make some men think 
she is because she herself believes that she is new. 














“AFTER THE JEW, I SEE, AGAIN, aren’t you, with three 
articles in one number by Jewish authors ?”’ writes a reader. 
Yes, and after the Gentile, too, my friend, with sixty-eight 
articles by Gentile authors in the same number. After the 
Gentile, too, you see! Aftereverybody ! And sometimes—it 
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After the may seem strange to you, but it is a fact—we don’t know 
Jew a whether a subscriber isa Jew or a Gentile. Curious, isn’t it? 
Again And curious, furthermore, that it should be a matter of 











indifference to us as well. That is due to our lack of discrim- 
ination, perhaps, or again, it may be due to something else. “‘For instance?”’ 
you ask. Well, suppose some day, when you have a little leisure from writing 
anonymous letters to editors, you go tosome library and ask for a good work on 
Jewish history, and read it. And if you read that history aright, perhaps you 
will find in it somewhere something that will explain why we should have 
a soft spot for the Jew: why, to be perfectly frank with you, we should be 
so inexpressibly proud to have every Jewish family in America on our sub- 
scription list, and every Jewish author who has a message have that message 
printed in this magazine. The only trouble is that the Jewish households do 
not need, in the same measure, the call to the hearthstone and to family life 
that those of other races do. Did you ever stop to think of that? 





WE WANT TO KILL ALL THE FLIES we can, but we don’t 
ea want to kill or poison our babies in doing so. And that 
| >) apparently is what is happening in the use of the “fly 

papers’’ which have arsenic as their bases. A mother usually 
puts one of these ‘‘fly killers,’’ which is generally a piece of 








cd ee, blotting or prepared paper, into a saucer of water, stands it 
ies, LetUs} on a window sill where flies are apt to congregate by reason 
Take Care! 


of the light, and goes about her household work. But the 
baby or the child doesn’t happen to know what the mother 
knows; he sees a saucer with something to drink in it, tastes it, finds it sweet 
and to his taste by reason of the sugar used to attract the flies, and a very 
sick baby is the immediate result. Thirty-five cases of this sort of poisoning 
happened last summer in ten states, and there were many more not reported. 
So poisonous are some of these fly killers—and naturally so, for they are 
intended to kill the fly—that five babies and children were killed. The danger 
to her child in these fly killers containing arsenic would not occur to one 
mother in a thousand, but it is a real danger, and at this opening of the fly 
season it is wise to print this cautionary word. Arsenic is, of course, one of 
the deadliest poisons known and is not to be left within the reach of any child, 
no matter how careful may be the precautions. Nor, with the many safe, 
readily available and up-to-date methods of killing flies, is it necessary to 
resort to the deadly fly papers which will without doubt kill the flies but may 
also kill the baby or the child. 








SO FAR WE ARE PROVIDING DAy NURSERIES for what we 
call ‘‘ working’’ mothers: women who are forced to be away 
if from home all day and: to neglect their children, unless the 

Net | children are otherwise provided for. This is a sane, noble 
Wanted: A philanthropy, and we ought to see that it grows from the 





C ‘ charitable exception that it is today to a community 
ommunity | commonplace. But the need for a community nursery is all 








Mother but universal the nation over, and, with one exception, in 
i] 


every stratum of society. Wherever there are children, and 
mothers without means to provide private care for them on occasion, the 
neighborhood should establish a nursery, supported by public funds and 
placed upon the footing of an institution. Barring the one per cent. of 
wealthy families which we find in any average American town, the mothers 
of the nation are forced to drag their children with them wherever they go: 
on and off of crowded street cars, down jammed aisles, up packed elevators 
and across thronged crossings. They must take the children with them to the 
club, to the market, to the lecture or concert, and even to funerals. There is 
no “hour off’? for average American mothers, when they may be free in 
nerve and heart; no place at all where they may go and be young again with 
their friends—unless they take their babies along with them. It is an 
injustice to our American mothers, and an equal injustice to their children. 
Let us think a bit over this idea of having a community nursery and a 
community mother in our own community for the use of all the mothers in 
that community when occasion requires. 








WE ARE ALL TALKING LOUDLY AND LONG about “‘effi- 
ciency.”’ And that there is sad need of it noone who observes 
at all will deny. We are getting it into business pretty well, 
and we need it in the home and in the Government and in 
lots of other places. There is so much efficiency needed 
that there is little danger, for a long time to come at least, 





wine, : 7g that we will get too much of it. But we have such a wonder- 
Not the ful way of overdoing everything in this country of ours that 
Last Word 


a little word of caution just at this point may not be amiss. 
Efficiency is a grand thing: fine. Everybody will admit 
that. We take off our hats to efficient people because they do things—things 
like the Panama Canal, for instance. Efficient folks, too, build wonderful 
skyscrapers and more wonderful subways for other folks to live in like moles 
and never get a breath of fresh air all day long. We say that efficiency is a tes: 
of nations: those who have it are great: those who haven’t it are not so great. 
True: alltrue. But—and here is where that little but big word comesin, and it 
is excellently stated by Mr. Edward S. Martin, in a recent issue of ‘‘ Life’’: 


Great as efficiency is, and great as its accomplishments are, one thing it won’t do: 
it won’t do as areligion. It would, except for one thing: that man hasa soul. In. 
machine efficiency is all you want. In aman you want that and something more. 
Efficiency is good as far as it goes, but it cannot go the whole distance that you expec: 
the whole of a man to travel. Man requires something more than efficiency. H:- 
requires inspiration. His soul has to be fed as well as his mind and his body. If h:» 
is really to come to his own, he must dream other dreams and see other visions tha 
efficiency can supply him. He must be a man first and an efficient man secondarily. 











In other words: let us talk efficiency: let us urge it: let us adoptit. Bu: 
don’t let us get it into our practical heads that it is all there is in life. It isn’t. 
by any means, the last word. 





PRETTY NICE TO SMELL THE OPENING EARTH once more 
isn’t it? To realize that winter has gone and that spring is 
here? That we can shovel earth instead of snow: that the 
ground gives under our feet, and that the birds are singing 





Now it is over our heads? A bit muddy? Yes, but better than snow 

Out? — and slush. Spring is fine. It isn’t so wonderful that poets 

B have raved over it: that folks who love the brown earth and 

i” £ Us! the green things that grow out of it have fallen down on their 
of Us! 


faces at the first sign of spring and literally eaten the earth. 
We need not go so far as that, but we can enjoy to the 
utmost the opening of earth and bud and leaf and get out of it the wonderful 
health that it holds for us. So let the children out: let them romp and play 
and gambol. It is their inalienable right. What of it if they do get dirty? 
Water is for the drawing from well and spigot. Let us invite our soul, these 
days, and invite our wife’s soul. Don’t let us forget that. It is all very well 
for the man cooped up all winter in store or office or factory to want to get out 
and walk and breathe and golf and play ball or tennis or ride or whatnot. 
But his wife, his mother, or sister, or daughter has been cooped up all winter 
too. God intended His fresh air for the women folks as well as for men folks, 
you know. Tired husbands are sometimes apt to forget that their wives are 
tired too. The home can make a woman just as tired as an office or a store 
can make a man—perhaps a bit more. So: let us go out into the open and 
breathe deeply and well—but all of us: not one of us. The fresh air has color 
for the cheeks of the woman as well as for the cheeks of the man and the child. 
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THIS FROM THE FATHER OF A DAUGHTER: 


“‘My daughter is hardly what you might call a brilliant stu- 
dent: never was. But neither was her mother nor I. Yet her 
mother wants her to go to college, and Iamindoubt. Is it worth 
while? Nell wants to go: talks about a need for companionship, 


Shall This and all that. But is it for that we send our girls to college?”’ 
Girl Go Not exactly, of course. But college life, for a girl, does 
to College? mean something more than the mere studies. It does mean 











companionship: the joy of friendships of girls of an equal 
age: identical interests, and, above all, the value of mixing with the crowd. 
The far-sighted parent sees this, and often a girl with no sisters nor many 
friends goes to college and learns there the inestimable value of teamwork, of 
play, of self-reliance. Many a girl has gone to college an insufferable little 
egotist wrapped in self, and emerged with a fine consideration for others. 
Morbidness is often changed at college into the wholesome spirit of loyalty 
and of ‘‘ pulling with the crowd.”’ Again, the orderliness of the life at college 
is what many a girl does not get at home, but soon learns: a greater regard 
for her health: the value of a life that begins somewhere and ends somewhere. 
The college of today teaches something more than a girl gets out of her books. 





NEVER BEFORE HAVE WE ALL BEEN ASKED to ‘‘Give 
give, give!’’ as during the last winter, and it has done us al! 
good. And one lesson, in particular, has come out of the 
experience: the fallacy of the plan too often adopted o! 
inclosing from two to ten tickets for some occasion wit! 
the request: ‘‘ Please send us $ , or return inclosed 
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or Return : 3 : : : 
Fnclosed tickets.’’ No method is more discourteous, more arbitrary 
| sReose or more unavailing, as scores have found out. It is sai 





| Tickets” of a clever merchant that he sent a woman customer a ru: 
with a note, ‘‘ Please send me $50 for this rug, or return 
rug,’ and when the irate customer asked him what he meant by such « 
procedure he replied that he had so often received similar notes from he: 
that he thought it was ‘‘an accepted custom of good society.’’ A simpl« 
request to contribute to a worthy cause is always in order and no one bu 
the carping dyspeptic resents such an approach. But the giving shoul 
remain a matter of request and of acceptance or declination. We have no 
right to force giving or to try to compel it, and to place one in the position 0! 
having to send a remittance or return tickets is taking an unwarranted 
advantage that has absolutely no justice or reason. Fortunately, in hundred: 
of cases the method has been met by stern silence, as it should be. 
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under the roof of the old Manse, well established as 

a member of the household. He closed the door 

uickly as he caught sight of Georgiana in her masquerade, 
removed his hat, and bent his head before the cerise velvet. 

Georgiana, blushing as vividly as if it were the first time 
mortal man had ever beheld her pretty shoulders, threw 
him a laughing look, murmured, ‘‘ Dress parade in borrowed 

nery, Mr. Jefferson; don’t let the blaze of color put your 
eyes out !’’ and retreated toward the living room, where her 
father sat, much amused by the situation. 

She was followed by her boarder’s reply: ‘‘I find myself 
still happily retaining the use of my eyes, Miss Warne. You 
need not be too much in haste; it is very dull outside, I 
ssure you.” 

He went on up the stairs, but she had caught his smile, 
momentarily illumining a face which was ordinarily rather 
grave. As she faced her father she assumed the expression of 
amerry child caught in mischief. ‘Our new lodger has cer- 
tainly come upon me in all sorts of situations, not to mention 

isguises,”” she remarked, ‘‘but this is the first time he has 
met me in the réle of leading lady on the melodramatic stage. 
Please unhook me, will you? The play is over, and it’s 
time to set the pot roast simmering. And what do you say to 
invitins lovely Jeannette Crofton to visit us? Would it be 
too har! on you?” 

“No: at all, my dear. I should be glad to see your Uncle 
Thoma.s daughter. Invite her, by all means. You have far 
too litt: young companionship; it will do you good to have 
a girl oi your own age in the house.”’ 

“T wonder how we shall get on,” mused Georgiana. 

lany hours afterward, the labors of the day over, 
seorgiiina bent her dark head over an old-fashioned writing 
desk in a corner of the living room, and dashed off the con- 
templated letter to her almost unknown cousin. How the 
Invitation would be received she had little idea, but since 
a letter of thanks was undeniably due in return for the 

mia inual”’ box, it was certainly a simple and natural 
matter -nough to offer in return for it a possible pleasure and 
acerta' 1 benefit. 

‘I'll run straight down to the post office and mail it,” 
declare Georgiana, sealing and stamping her letter after 
having ‘ead it aloud to her father. ‘“‘A run in this March 
wind wiil be good for me after baking and brewing all day.” 

Do, daughter—and take a tumbler or two of jelly to 
Mrs. Ames, by the way. And pick a spray or two of the 
scarlet :eranium to go with it.” Mr. Warne spoke from the 
epths «f a big armchair by the living-room fire, where, with 
alamp at his elbow, he was not too deep in a speech of the 
elder Pitt, on “Quartering Soldiers in Boston,” to take 
thought for an invalid whom he considered far less fortunate 
t an himself. 

I will—poor, disagreeable old lady. She doesn’t admit 
that anything tastes as it should, but I observe our jelly is 
never long in disappearing.” 
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11—Continued 
R. JEFFERSON was by this time, after a month 
| 




































EORGIANA, now wearing in honor of the close of day a 
t simple frock of dark blue wool with a touch of scarlet at 

Toat and wrists, donned a big military cape of blue, scarlet 
7 and twisted about her neck a scarf of scarlet silk, 
Which served less as a protection than as the finishing touch 
ater gay winter’s night costume. As she closed the house 
°byright, 1915, by Grace S. Richmond. 
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door, lifting her face to a 
cold,starry sky from which 
the clouds of the day had 
broken away at sundown, 
another door a few rods 
farther down the quiet 
street banged loudly, and 
the sharp creak of rapid 
footsteps was immediately 
to be heard upon the snow-packed walk. Georgiana smiled in 
the darkness at the seeming coincidence of that banging door. 

“Well met!” called a ringing voice. ‘‘Curious that I 
should break out of Mrs. Perkins’s just as you come along !”’ 

“Very curious, Jimps. How do you manage it? I knew 
you were there.” 

“‘Did you, indeed ?”’ inquired the owner of the voice, com- 
ing up and standing still to look at what he could see of the 
military-caped form. His own strongly built figure took up 
its position beside hers as if by right. His hand slipped 
lightly under her arm, and he turned her gently to face the 
direction in which he himself had set out. ‘‘That’s like your 
impertinence. To pay you for it you shall come this way,” 
he insisted. ‘It’s only a step farther. Lookat the stars!”’ 

““They’re wonderful.” 

“Carrying something under that cape? 

“It’s only a bit of a basket, Jimps; 
might spill it.’’ 

“You can’t carry a bit of a basket when I’m around. 
Spill nothing! Hand it over.” 

“Terribly dictatorial tonight, aren’t you?” 

“Possibly. I’ve been bossing a lot of new hands today, 
who didn’t know a pick from a gang plow.” 





Give it to me.’ 
never mind, you 


“QUT you've been outdoors every minute!’’ Her tone 
was envious. 

“Every blessed minute. And you’ve been in, pottering 
over a lot of house jobs? See here, you need a run. Let’s 
take the time to go up Harmon Hill and run down it, eh? 
There'll not be a soul to see.”’ 

She laughed doubtfully. “I’d love to, but—the jelly.” 

“‘That’s easy.’”’ He dropped her arm, turned aside to a 
clump of trees at the corner of an overgrown old place which 
they were passing, and deposited the little basket in the 
shadow. He came back and caught her arm again. 

“Easy, now, up the hill. I wish we had the bobs out; this 
is the last month of snow. Honestly, now, George, hasn’t the 
coasting and tramping helped you through this first winter ?”’ 

“Jimps, I don’t know what I should have done without 
it—or you.” 

“Thanks; I think so myself. The first winter back in 
the little old town, after the years away at school and col- 
lege—well Anyhow, I pride myself the partnership has 
worked pretty well. We’ve been about as good chums as 
you could ask, haven’t we, now?” 

“‘ About as good.” 

“‘ All right.’’ His tone had a decided ring of satisfaction in 
it, but he did not pursue the subject farther. Instead he 
changed it abruptly. ‘‘ How does the new boarder come on?”’ 

“Very well. We really don’t mind having him at all, he’s 
so quiet, and father enjoys his table talk.” 

“Father does, but daughter doesn’t ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I do—only he doesn’t talk much to me. I sit and 
listen to their discussions—and jump up to wait on them so 
often that I sometimes lose the thread.” 

“The duffer! Why doesn’t he get up and wait on you?” 

Georgiana laughed. ‘‘ Jimps, we’re going to have another 
guest—a girl—my cousin, Jeannette Crofton. At least I’m 
writing to ask her, for the fortnight before Easter.” 

“Those rich Crofton relations of yours who hold their 
heads so high for no particular reason except that it helps 
them to forget their feet are on the earth?” 
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“James Stuart, what have I ever said of them to make 
you speak like that?” 

“Never mind; goon. Is it the girl whose picture gets into 
the Sunday papers—entirely against her will, of course— 
as the daughter of Thomas Crofton? She’s reported engaged 
from time to time, and then the report is denied. She’s ——’”’ 

“T shall tell you no more about her,’’ said Georgiana 
Warne, with her head held quite as high as if she belonged 
to that branch of the family to whom James Stuart had so 
irreverently alluded. 

“All right. I’m not interested in her anyhow, and you'll 
want your breath for the run down. Come on, George; one 
more spurt and we’re up. All ready. Take hold of 
my hand. Come on!” 

In the March starlight the two ran hand in hand down the 
long, steep Harmon Hill which led from the east into the little 
town. Stuart’s grip was tight, or more than once Georgiana 
would have slipped on the rough iciness of the descent. But 
she did not falter at the rush of it, and she was not panting, 
only breathing quickly, when they came to a standstill. 

‘Good lungs, those of yours, George,’’ commented Stuart, 
in the frank manner in which he might have said it to a 
younger brother. ‘‘You haven’t played basket ball and 
rowed in your ’Varsity boat for nothing. Sure you’re not 
letting up a bit on all that training, now that you’re back, 
baking beans for boarders?” 

“‘And sweeping their rooms, and carrying up wood for 
their fires, and ds 

“What? Do you mean to say that literary light allows 
you to tote wood for him?” They were walking on rapidly 
now. “‘I’ll be over in the morning and take up a pile that 
will leave no room for him to put his feet.”’ 

“Jimps, boy, how absurd you are! How should he know 
who puts the wood in his room? I don’t go up with armfuls 
of it when he’s there.”’ 

“If you did he’d merely open the door for you and say: 
‘Thank you very much, my good girl.’ I don’t like this 
boarder business, I can tell you that. Do you let him smoke 
in his room?” 

“Why not, you unreasonable mortal? He smokes a beau- 
tiful briarwood, and such delicious tobacco that I find myself 
sniffing the air when I go through the hall in the evening, 
hoping I may get a whiff.” 

“Does, eh? When I bring up the wood I’ll smoke up your 
hall so you won’t have to sniff the air to know you're enjoy- 
ing the fragrance of Araby.” 








N THIS light and airy mood the pair went on their way. 

An almost lifelong previous acquaintance had put them on 
a footing of brotherly and sisterly intimacy, now powerfully 
enhanced by the sense of need each felt for the other. It was 
small wonder that their fellow townsmen were accustomed 
to couple their names as they would those of a pair long 
betrothed, and that, as they came together into the village 
post office, where, as usual, a group of citizens lounged and 
lingered, the appearance of “Jim Stuart escorting Georgie 


‘Warne”’ should cause no comment whatever. 


The mail procured, the letter posted, and the small basket 
delivered to a querulously grateful old woman, the young 
people set out for home. They had somehow fallen into a 
more serious mood, and, walking more slowly than before, 
discussed soberly enough certain problems of Stuart’s con- 
nected with the commercial side of market gardening. He 
spoke precisely as he would have spoken to a man, with the 
possible difference that he made his explanations of business 
conditions a trifle fuller than he might have done to any man. 
But his confidence in her ability to grasp the situation was 
shown by the way in which, ending his statement of the 
case, he asked her advice. 

“‘ Now, given just this crisis, what would you do, George?”’ 
he said. 
















She considered in silence for some paces. Then she asked a 
question or two more, put with a clearness which showed 
that she understood precisely the points to be taken into 
consideration. He answered concisely, and she then, after a 
minute’s further communion with herself, suggested what 
seemed to her a feasible course. 

Stuart demurred, thought it over, argued the thing for a 
little with her—and came round to her point of view. He 
threw back his head with a relieved laugh. “I admit it—it’s 
a mighty good suggestion; it may be the way out. Anyhow, 
it’s well worth trying. George, you’re a peach! There isn’t 
one girl in a hundred who would have listened with intelli- 
gence enough to make her opinion worth a picayune.”’ 

“I’m not a girl, Jimps. I don’t want to be a girl—at 
twenty-four. I can’t; I haven’t time.” _ 

““That’s a safe enough statement,”’ replied James Stuart, 
“as long as you continue to act enough like a normal girl to 
run down the hills with me—after dark. Well, here we are, 
worse luck! I suppose you’re not going to ask me in?”’ 

“Not tonight, Jimps; I’m sorry. Father overdid today, 
and I must see him to bed early-and read him to sleep.” 

“‘ After he’s gone the literary light won’t come down and 
smoke his spices-of-Araby mixture by your fire, instead of 
his own, while you entertain him, will he?” 

Her low laugh rang out. ‘‘ You ridiculous person, what a 
vivid imagination you have! Every evening at about this 
time the literary light goes off for a long tramp by him- 
self, and often doesn’t come back till all our lights are 
out, except the one we leave burning for him. He is 
absolutely absorbed in his work. We really see nothing 
at all of him except at the table.” 

‘Just the same, the time will come,” predicted James 
Stuart. ‘Some night he’ll take his regular place at 
your fireside, as he does at your table. I know your 
father’s soft heart. Yours may not be quite so vulner- 
able, but if the boarder should happen to look low in his 
mind after a telegram from anywhere, or should get 
his precious feet wet Be 

‘‘Jimps, go home and be sensible. When Jeannette 
comes—if she does come, which I doubt more and 
more—you may be asked over quite a number of times 
during her visit.” 

“T presume so. And that’s the time you'll have 
Jefferson down, and you'll pair off with him, while I do 
my prettiest not to look like an awkward countryman 
before the lady who has her picture in the Sunday 
papers.” 

“Good night, James Stuart—good night.” 

““Good night, Georgiana—dear,” Stuart responded 
cheerfully. But the last word was under his breath. 


“T POSITIVELY didn’t know how shabby the house 
was till I’d read Jeannette’s letter of acceptance!” 
She did not say it to her father—not Georgiana 
Warne. She said it not to James Stuart, nor to Mr. E. 
C. Jefferson. Being Georgiana, she said it to no one 
but her slightly daunted self. She was standing in the 
hall as she spoke, the wide, plain hall which ran straight 
through the middle of the wide, plain house, with its 
square rooms on each side and its winding, old-fashioned 
staircase at the back. Of the house itself Georgiana was 
not in the least ashamed. She knew that it possessed 
a certain charm of aspect, from the fanlight over the 
heavy entrance door to the big, quaint kitchen with its 
uneven floor dark with time. It was when one came to 
details that the charm sordidly vanished—at least to the 
critical vision of the young housewife. The old rugs 


and carpets were so nearly threadbare; the furniture 


was so worn; the very muslin curtains at the windows, 
though white as hands could make them, had been so 
many times repaired that even artful draping could not 
wholly conceal their deficiencies. 

In other ways the household’s lack of means made itself 
plainly apparent to the daughter of the house, as she went 
from room to room. The linen press, for instance—how piti- 
fully low its piles of sheets and towels had grown! Hardly a 
sheet but had a patch upon it, hardly a towel but had been 
cut down and re-hemmed, that it might last as long as possi- 
ble. There was, to be sure, one small tier of towels, handed 
down from Georgiana’s grandmother and carefully pre- 
served against much using, of which any mistress of a linen 
press might be proud. There were also two pairs of fine hand- 
made linen sheets, with borders exquisitely drawn, two 
pairs of pillow cases to match, and a quite wonderful old 
bedspread of knitted lace. 

“‘T can keep washing out the best towels for her,’’ Georgi- 
ana reflected resignedly as she counted her resources. 

In the china cupboard there was left quite a stock of 
rare old plates and dishes which could be used as occasion 
demanded. The blue-and-white crockery which must serve 
a part of the time was pretty meager; the supply of antique 
silver good as far as it went—it did not go very far. 

“But—after all,” said Georgiana, to herself determinedly, 
““we can give her good things to eat, and served as attrac- 
tively as need be—why should I mind about the rest? Father 
in his armchair is a benediction to any meal, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son can talk as not every guest can who sits at the Crofton 
table, I’ll wager. I'll not be apologetic, even in my mind, no 
matter how much I feel like it.” 

Whereupon she betook herself to the room which was to be 
given to her cousin, and fell to work with a will, for it was the 
last thing to be done before the arrival of the guest. 


FTER it was in order she looked about it, not ill content. 
It would be an exacting guest, surely, who could not be 
comfortable there—and there are many guest rooms of elabo- 
rate appointments where guests are not wholly comfortable. 
This room was large and square and airy, with its four win- 
dows facing west and south, and the view from the western 
one was far-reaching, with a glimpse of blue mountain 
ranges in the distance. If the matting upon the floor had 
been many times turned and refitted, its worn places were 
now all cunningly hidden and it was as fresh as the newly 
scrubbed paint on the woodwork. 

There was a luxuriously cushioned, high-backed chair— 
would Jeannette, by any possibility, recognize the blue silk 
of those cushion covers? Georgiana wondered. Jeannette 
never wore a frock long enough really to become familiar with 
its pattern; she would only know that the cushions were soft 
to her comfort-accustomed body. The woven-rag rugs of 
blue and white upon the floor were of Georgiana’s own mak- 
ing. An ancient desk, which had belonged to Mr. Warne’s 
mother, was carefully fitted with all the small articles one 
could desire in reason, taken from Georgiana’s cherished 
college equipment. 

The washstand in the corner, behind a homemade screen 
of clever design, was furnished with two beautiful, old blue- 
and-white ewers—the pride of Georgiana’s heart, for they 
had come over from England with her great-grandmother; 
and the rack was hung as full with towels as fastidious bather 
could desire. Altogether with its small bedroom fireplace 


laid ready for a fire, and a blue denim-covered woodbox 
filled to overflowing with more wood 

She had forgotten to fill the woodbox, as yet. It was 

nearly time to dress for Jeannette’s coming. Georgiana ran 
hurriedly downstairs, through the kitchen, warm and fra- 
grant with the baking of the day in preparation for the com- 
ing supper, and in that pleasant order which the kitchen of 
the good housewife shows at four in the afternoon. In the 
woodshed beyond she gathered a great armful of wood— 
not to bother with the basket, which would not hold so 
much—and hurried back again, making toward the front 
stairs this time, because the back stairs were narrow and 
steep, and one could not rush up them at great speed with 
one’s arms full of wood. 
s AIT a minute, please, Miss Warne!’’ The front door 
of the house shut with a bang, and hasty footsteps 
caught up with Georgiana at the foot of the stairs, just as 
one big stick tumbled loose from her hold and went crashing 
down behind her. 

“Oh, never mind,’’ she panted. The load was much 
heavier than she had realized, but she had not meant to be 
caught upon the front stairs with it—not even if it had been 
James Stuart who came to her rescue. 

It was not Stuart, but evidently one quite of Stuart’s 
mind, for Georgiana now found her arms unburdened of 




















““*She Doesn’t Seem to Have Brought With Her That Proud and 
Haushty Expression She Had in the Sunday Papers’” 


their heavy incumbrances without further parley, and her- 
self put where she belonged by the cool command: ‘‘ Never 
carry a load like this when you have a man in the house.” 

“‘But—but we haven’t!” objected Georgiana, her voice a 
trifle breathless. She followed Mr. Jefferson as he strode up 
the stairs with the wood. She opened the door of the guest 
room and lifted the cover of the woodbox. 

“‘Haven’t?”’ he questioned, bumping the wood into the 
box, and then stooping to rearrange it. ‘‘Would you object 
to telling me what you consider me, then?” 

“You are, of course, a boarder—a ‘paying guest,’ as we 
should say, if we were some people,’’ she observed with 
gravity. ‘‘ You are expected to complain of whatever service 
you receive, not to offer any under any circumstances.” 

“‘T see. Were you intending to fill this box?”’ 

He stood upright, and his glance wandered from the box 
in question to the pleasant room in its fresh and expectant 
order. But it came discreetly back to Georgiana’s face. 

“Not at all,’’ she denied. ‘‘There’s quite enough there 
for tonight.” 

He nodded, and went toward the door. ‘‘The woodshed 
is, | suppose, beyond the kitchen, after the fashion of wood- 
sheds, and the kitchen is beyond the dining room?” 

‘Please don’t bother!’’ Of course it was useless to pro- 
test—and she followed him down the stairs, through dining 
room and kitchen to the woodshed. 

As he passed through the kitchen he stopped in the middle 
of it. ‘‘May I look for a minute?”’ he asked. ‘‘It takes me 
back to my boyhood. My mother used just such a kitchen 
as this. I thought it the best room in the house.” 

His lips took on a smile as he looked. Georgiana, with her 
own hands, had scoured every inch of that kitchen, had 
made to shine brilliantly every utensil which had in it possi- 
bilities of shining. It was impossible for the girl not to feel 
a housewifely pride in the appearance of the place, and to 
exult in the spicy odors which told of the morning’s bakings. 

Mr. Jefferson, going on into the woodshed and returning 
with a load of wood which put Georgiana’s late attempt to 
the blush, assured her that he felt personally competent to 
attend to the woodbox without aid from her, and marched 
away as if he were quite accustomed to such tasks. 

It may be here stated that next day, when in his absence 
she looked into his room to see if the woodbox there were 
quite empty, she found it quite full, though she could not 
possibly remember when he had discovered the opportunity 
to do the deed without her knowledge. And from this time 
forth, during the remainder of his stay, she was obliged to 
resign herself to the fact that the “‘man in the house,” 
though he might be a boarder, would permit no interference 
with this self-assumed task. 


EANNETTE had written that she would arrive on a 
certain Thursday afternoon between four and five, being 
conveyed by motor from the large city, sixty miles away, 
which was her home. Georgiana, therefore, with memories of 
college days again strong upon her, made ready to serve 
afternoon tea beside the living-room fire. 
(Page 6) 





“Be prepared to have this function every day wh’ « 4 
guest is here, Father,”’ said she. “ Jeannette’s undoul teg 
accustomed to it and would miss it more than she 
miss any other one thing. But she’s to have only the pl. in, 
of thin bread and butter with it, since our six-o clock sip, 
comes soon after. We mustn't pamper her, must we?’ 

Mr. Warne, in his armchair by the fireside, ready t 
come the guest, looked up at his daughter with brigt« 
“‘Pampering,” said he, “is the atmosphere of thts 
Jeannette cannot escape it. I am pampered beyond 
every day of my life. At this very moment my eyes are 
ing upon the sight of my child in what must be an abso! 
new old dress!”’ 

A peculiar expression crossed Georgiana's face 
glanced down at the soft, gray blue of the afternoor 
she had donned for the occasion. “I'm wondering if # 
recognize it,” she murmured. “It was one of the whit 
ning gowns in that last ‘Semiannual.’ I colored it my 
as usual. It really came out pretty well, but it gives 
queer, conscious feeling to be wearing it when | mex 
Do you suppose she'll know it?" 

“‘And if she does?’’ The tone was that of a tender 

“‘T suppose I’m an idiot to care! I don’t care—but | 
Georgiana flung a look at the slim man in the big 
which said that she was confident of his understandin 
no matter what she said. 

‘No false pride, daughter,” he warned her. “ Y« 
tell the big man from the little one by the charax 
the things he is willing to accept. There is neve 
stigma attached to wearing the discarded garme 
another, provided they are come by honestly. 
when one has colored them into the bargain —and 
like the ‘Portrait of a Lady’ in them 

“Father Davy, you're the most comforting creat 
And Georgiana dropped a kiss upon the 
which rested against the back of the worn old arn 


ot the 


AD she not been watching from the wind 
would not have known when the Crofton car 
up at the door, so quietly did the great, shining 
roll down the roadway which ran through the main 
of the little town. She was out and down the } 
path in hospitable alacrity, yet not without the d 
of which she was mistress. 
So this was the guest whom she had ventured 1 
down to the hospitality of the shabby old village M 
If she had been a princess Miss Jeannette Crofton 
not more thoroughly have looked the part. Geory 
had known many rich men's daughters at college ar 
found close friends among them, but no one of 
had ever suggested such a background of luxury 
this slim and graceful girl as she set her prett 
upon the old box-bordered path. 
of stature, her fair-haired beauty was of a stri 
attractive type, and every detail of her attire and b 
ings breathed of wealth and 
herself instantly a buxom milkmaid beside 
“It was so good of you to ask me, 
of much sweetness as she put 
cousin. Then she turned to the man i 
at attention by the door of the car. 
coat back with you, Dennis,”’ 
remove from her shoulders the lor 
had worn for the March drive. 
He gathered toget her her be! 
the path with Georgia i! 
a long motor trunk 
back of the car. 
black leather which he br 
‘‘Dennis can take these all 
Jeannette with more appreciatior 
Georgiana had expected. Dennis did 1 
pleased with this task, but he perf 
rewarded by a smile from his yo 
promised to soothe his injured 1 
time. Mr. Warne, rising slowly fron ' 
Jeannette was brought into his presence, look: 
the face of his sister’s daughter. It was somethin 
for any stranger, the meeting of that clear look of his, 
though it was sure to be. With all his appearan 
and exhaustion, one felt instinctively that 
happened to the body, the mind was 
with energy, the judgment swift and ac 


She was rather 


fashion 


she sak 


_, tU 


HEY all took tea together, and Ge iat 
guest striving to adjust herself to her ent 

manner was very charming, though 
weary, as if she were tired with her 
other things besides. But there was tl 
proclaimed her unmistakably the gentlewoman, : 
good to know. She got on well with her new! 
uncle, and he with her. Indeed, the simplicity and 
forwardness of David Warne’s manner with ev 
keen observation, his ready imagination, woul 
him instantly on an equal footing with the 
his fellow creatures. It could do no less wit! 
matter how new to her his type of man might 
new to him the fashion of her speech and smik 

This was a pleasant beginning. But if G 
thought the old house shabby before her guest arriy 
felt it now to be positively shambling. She struggle 
ily against this attitude of mind, knowing tha 
unworthy of her; but, as she led this wonderful, » 
creature, whom she knew to be accustomed only t 
nesses of life, up over the worn stair carpeting to thes 
had prepared for her, she was wondering how she hers 
ever conceived the preposterous idea of inviting her 
to visit her; the task of making this daughter of luxus 
fortable, even for a fortnight, seemed suddenly imp 

“Oh, how very pleasant!’ exclaimed jeannett: 
was taken into the room over which Georgias 
much thought. “I shall love it here! 

That was to be her attitude, thought G 
exceedingly well-bred, the guest was prepa 
thing that was done for her. Though this was pr 
was to be expected and desired, Georgiana 
already irritated by it—most unreasonably 
admitted. 

‘“‘I’m a jealous goose !"’ said she sternly to her 
to helping her cousin. There was something appealing 
the girl’s helplessness, because she evidently tried |} 
to show it. As the two lifted the garments from t 
fully packed trunk trays it was Georgiana who fou 
right places for them in clothespress and bureau d 
She had seldom seen, never handled, such exquisite a 
from the piles of sheer, convent-embroidered lines 
frocks and wraps and negligees which went into ret 
on the padded hangers she had provided. She realiz 
that elaborate as seemed to her the array of clothing Je 
had thought it necessary to bring for her visit 
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She considered in silence for some paces. Then she asked a 
question or two more, put with a clearness which showed 
that she understood precisely the points to be taken into 
consideration. He answered concisely, and she then, after a 
minute’s further communion with herself, suggested what 
seemed to her a feasible course. 

Stuart demurred, thought it over, argued the thing for a 
little with her—and came round to her point of view. He 
threw back his head witha relieved laugh. “I admit it—it’s 
a mighty good suggestion; it may be the way out. Anyhow, 
it’s well worth trying. George, you’re a peach! There isn’t 
one girl ina hundred who would have listened with intelli- 
gence enough to make her opinion worth a picayune.” 

“I’m not a girl, Jimps. I don’t want to be a girl—at 
twenty-four. Ican’t; I haven’t time.” 

“‘That’s a safe enough statement,’’ replied James Stuart, 
“as long as you continue to act enough like a normal girl to 
run down the hills with me—after dark. Well, here we are, 
worse luck! I suppose you’re not going to ask me in?”’ 

“Not tonight, Jimps; I’msorry. Father overdid today, 
and I must see him to bed early.and read him to sleep.” 

‘* After he’s gone the literary light won’t come down and 
smoke his spices-of-Araby mixture by your fire, instead of 
his own, while you entertain him, will he?” 

Her low laugh rang out. “You ridiculous person, what a 
vivid imagination you have! Every evening at about this 
time the literary light goes off fora long tramp by him- 
self, and often doesn’t come back till all our lights are 
out, except the one we leave burning for him. He is 
absolutely absorbed in his work. We really see nothing 
at all of him except at the table.” 

‘‘Just the same, the time will come,” predicted James 
Stuart. “Some night he’ll take his regular place at 
your fireside, as he does at your table. I know your 
father’s soft heart. Yours may not be quite so vulner- 
able, but if the boarder should happen to look low in his 
mind after a telegram from anywhere, or should get 
his precious feet wet 

‘*Jimps, go home and be sensible. When Jeannette 
comes—if she does come, which I doubt more and 
more—you may be asked over quite a number of times 
during her visit.” 

“I presume so. And that’s the time you'll have 
Jefferson down, and you'll pair off with him, while I do 
my prettiest not to look like an awkward countryman 
before the lady who has her picture in the Sunday 





apers. 

“Good night, James Stuart—good night.” 

““Good night, Georgiana—dear,’”’ Stuart responded 
cheerfully. But the last word was under his breath. 


Ill 
“T POSITIVELY didn’t know how shabby the house 
was till I’d read Jeannette’s letter of acceptance!” 

She did not say it to her father—not Georgiana 
Warne. She said it not to James Stuart, nor to Mr. E. 
C. Jefferson. Being Georgiana, she said it to no one 
but her slightly daunted self. She was standing in the 
hallas she spoke, the wide, plain hall which ran straight 
through the middle of the wide, plain house, with its 
square rooms on each side and its winding, old-fashioned 
staircase at the back. Of the house itself Georgiana was 
not in the least ashamed. She knew that it possessed 
a certain charm of aspect, from the fanlight over the 
heavy entrance door to the big, quaint kitchen with its 
uneven floor dark with time. It was when one came to 
details that the charm sordidly vanished—at least to the 
critical vision of the young housewife. The old rugs 
and carpets were so nearly threadbare; the furniture 
wasso worn; the very muslin curtains at the windows, 
though white as hands could make them, had been so 
many times repaired that even artful draping could not 
wholly conceal their deficiencies. 

In other ways the household’s lack of means made itself 
plainly apparent tothe daughter of the house, asshe went | 
from room toroom. The linen press, for instance— how piti- 
fully low its piles of sheets and towels had grown! Hardlya 
sheet but hada patch upon it, hardly a towel but had been 
cut down and re-hemmed, that it might last as long as possi- 
ble. There was, to be sure, one small tier of towels, handed 
down from Georgiana's grandmother and carefully pre- 
served against much using, of which any mistress of a linen 
press might be proud. There were also two pairs of fine hand- 
made linen sheets, with borders exquisitely drawn, two 
pairs of pillow cases to match, and a quite wonderful old 
bedspread of knitted lace. 

“T can keep washing out the best towels for her,’’ Georgi- 
ana reflected resignedly as she counted her resources. 

In the china cupboard there was left quite a stock of 
rare old plates and dishes which could be used as occasion 
demanded. The blue-and-white crockery which must serve 
a part of the time was pretty meager; the supply of antique 
silver good as far as it went—it did not go very far. 

“But—after all,” said Georgiana, to herself determinedly, 
‘we can give her good things to eat, and served as attrac- 
tively as need be—why should I mind about the rest ? Father 
in his armchair is a benediction to any meal, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son can talk as not every guest can who sits at the Crofton 
table, I’ll wager. I'll not be apologetic, even in my mind, no 
matter how much I feel like it.” 

Whereupon she betook herself to the room which was to be 
given to her cousin, and fell to work with a will, for it was the 
last thing to be done before the arrival of the guest. 


FTER it was in order she looked about it, not ill content. 
It would be an exacting guest, surely, who could not be 
confortable there—and there are many guest rooms of elabo- 
rate appointments where guests are not wholly comfortable. 
This room was large and square and airy, with its four win- 
dows facing west and south, and the view from the western 
one was far-reaching, with a glimpse of blue mountain 
ranges in the distance. If the matting upon the floor had 
been many times turned and refitted, its worn places were 
now all cunningly hidden and it was as fresh as the newly 
scrubbed paint on the woodwork. 

There was a luxuriously cushioned, high-backed chair— 
would Jeannette, by any possibility, recognize the blue silk 
of those cushion covers? Georgiana wondered. Jeannette 
never wore a frock long enough really to become familiar with 
its pattern; she would only know that the cushions were soft 
to her comfort-accustomed body. The woven-rag rugs of 
blue and white upon the floor were of Georgiana’s own mak- 
ing. An ancient desk, which had belonged to Mr. Warne’s 
mother, was carefully fitted with all the small articles one 
could desire in reason, taken from Georgiana’s cherished 
college equipment. 

The washstand in the corner, behind a homemade screen 
of clever design, was furnished with two beautiful, old blue- 
and-white ewers—the pride of Georgiana’s heart, for they 
had come over from England with her great-grandmother; 
and the rack was hung as full with towels as fastidious bather 
could desire. Altogether with its small bedroom fireplace 


laid ready for a fire, and a:blue denim-covered woodbox 
filled to overflowing with more wood 

She had forgotten to fill the woodbox, as yet. It was 
nearly time to dress for Jeannette’s coming. Georgiana ran 
hurriedly downstairs, through the kitchen, warm and fra- 
grant with the baking of the day in preparation for the com- 
ing supper, and in that pleasant order which the kitchen of 
the good housewife shows at four in the afternoon. In the 
woodshed beyond she gathered a great armful of wood— 
not to bother with the basket, which would not hold so 
much—and hurried back again, making toward the front 
stairs this time, because the back stairs were narrow and 
steep, and one could not rush up them at great speed with 
one’s arms full of wood. 





‘ 


. AIT a minute, please, Miss Warne!” The front door 

of the house shut with a bang, and hasty footsteps 
caught up with Georgiana at the foot of the stairs, just as 
one big stick tumbled loose from her hold and went crashing 
down behind her. 

“‘Oh, never mind,’’ she panted. The load was much 
heavier than she had realized, but she had not meant to be 
caught upon the front stairs with it—not even if it had been 
James Stuart who came to her rescue. 

It was not Stuart, but evidently one quite of Stuart’s 
mind, for Georgiana now found her arms unburdened of 
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their heavy incumbrances without further parley, and her- 
self put where she belonged by the cool command: ‘‘ Never 
carry a load like this when you have a man in the house.”’ 

“‘But—but we haven’t!”’ objected Georgiana, her voice a 
trifle breathless. She followed Mr. Jefferson as he strode up 
the stairs with the wood. She opened the door of the guest 
room and lifted the cover of the woodbox. 

“‘Haven’t?” he questioned, bumping the wood into the 
box, and then stooping to rearrange it. ‘Would you object 
to telling me what you consider me, then?” 

“You are, of course, a boarder—a ‘paying guest,’ as we 
should say, if we were some people,’ she observed with 
gravity. ‘‘ You are expected to complain of whatever service 
you receive, not to offer any under any circumstances.” 

“‘I see. Were you intending to fill this box?”’ 

He stood upright, and his glance wandered from the box 
in question to the pleasant room in its fresh and expectant 
order. But it came discreetly back to Georgiana’s face. 

“Not at all,’”’ she denied. ‘‘There’s quite enough there 
for tonight.”’ 

He nodded, and went toward the door. ‘‘The woodshed 
is, I suppose, beyond the kitchen, after the fashion of wood- 
sheds, and the kitchen is beyond the dining room?” 

“Please don’t bother!’’ Of course it was useless to pro- 
test—and she followed him down the stairs, through dining 
room and kitchen to the woodshed. 

As he passed through the kitchen he stopped in the middle 
of it. ‘‘MayI look for a minute?’’ he asked. ‘It takes me 
back to my boyhood. My mother used just such a kitchen 
as this. I thought it the best room in the house.” 

His lips took ona smile as he looked. Georgiana, with her 
own hands, had scoured every inch of that kitchen, had 
made to shine brilliantly every utensil which had in it possi- 
bilities of shining. It was impossible for the girl not to feel 
a housewifely pride in the appearance of the place, and to 
exult in the spicy odors which told of the morning’s bakings. 

Mr. Jefferson, going on into the woodshed and returning 
with a load of wood which put Georgiana’s late attempt to 
the blush, assured her that he felt personally competent to 
attend to the woodbox without aid from her, and marched 
away as if he were quite accustomed to such tasks. 

It may be here stated that next day, when in his absence 
she looked into his room to see if the woodbox there were 
quite empty, she found it quite full, though she could not 
possibly remember when he had discovered the opportunity 
to do the deed without her knowledge. And from this time 
forth, during the remainder of his stay, she was obliged to 
resign herself to the fact that the “man in the house,” 
though he might be a boarder, would permit no interference 
with this self-assumed task. 


EANNETTE had written that she would arrive on a 
certain Thursday afternoon between four and five, being 
conveyed by motor from the large city, sixty miles away, 
which was her home. Georgiana, therefore, with memories of 
college days again strong upon her, made ready to serve 
afternoon tea beside the living-room fire. 
(Page 6) 












“Be prepared to have this function every day while the 
guest is here, Father,” said she. ‘ Jeannette’s undoubted] 
accustomed to it and would miss it more than she could 
miss any other one thing. But she’s to have only the plainest 
of thin bread and butter with it, since our six-o’clock suppe 
comes soon after. We mustn’t pamper her, must we?” 

Mr. Warne, in his armchair by the fireside, ready to wel- 
come the guest, looked up at his daughter with bright eyes, 
“Pampering,’’ said he, ‘‘is the atmosphere of this house, 
Jeannette cannot escape it. I am pampered beyond belief 
every day of my life. At this very moment my eyes are feast- 
ing upon the sight of my child in what must be an absolutely 
new old dress!” 

A peculiar expression crossed Georgiana’s face as she 
glanced down at the soft, gray blue of the afternoon frock 
she had donned for the occasion. ‘‘I’m wondering if she wil] 
recognize it,’’ she murmured. ‘It was one of the white eve. 
ning gowns in that last ‘Semiannual.’ I colored it myself— 
as usual. It really came out pretty well, but it gives meq 
queer, conscious feeling to be wearing it when I meet her, 
Do you suppose she’ll know it?’’ 

“‘And if she does?”’ The tone was that of a tender irony, 

“‘T suppose I’m an idiot to care! I don’t care—but I do!” 
Georgiana flung a look at the slim man in the big chair, 
which said that she was confident of his understanding her, 
no matter what she said. 

“No false pride, daughter,”’ he warned her. ‘‘ You can 
tell the big man from the little one by the character of 
the things he is willing to accept. There is never any 
stigma attached to wearing the discarded garments of 
another, provided they are come by honestly. -\nd 
when one has colored them into the bargain—and lcoks 
like the ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ in them = ; 

“Father Davy, you’re the most comforting creature!” 
And Georgiana dropped a kiss upon the top of the head 
which rested against the back of the worn old armchair, 





H4? she not been watching from the window she 
would not have known when the Crofton car drew 
up at the door, so quietly did the great, shining motor 
roll down the roadway which ran through the main street 
of the little town. She was out and down the Manse 
path in hospitable alacrity, yet not without the dignity 
of which she was mistress. 

So this was the guest whom she had ventured to ask 
down to the hospitality of the shabby old village Manse! 
If she had been a princess Miss Jeannette Crofton could 
not more thoroughly have looked the part. Georgiana 
had known many rich men’s daughters at college and had 
found close friends among them, but no one of them 
had ever suggested such a background of luxury as did 
this slim and graceful girl as she set her pretty foot 
upon the old box-bordered path. She was rather small 
of stature, her fair-haired beauty was of a strikingly 
attractive type, and every detail of her attire and belong- 
ings breathed of wealth and fashion. Georgiana felt 
herself instantly a buxom milkmaid beside her. 

“It was so good of you to ask me,” said she in a voice 
of much sweetness as she put out her hand to her 
cousin. Then she turned to the man in livery who stood 
at attention by the door of the car. ‘‘ You may take this 
coat back with you, Dennis,” she said; and she let him 
remove from her shoulders the long, fur-lined cloak she 
had worn for the March drive. 

He gathered together her belongings as she walked up 
the path with Georgiana, and he afterward went back for 
a long motor trunk which had been brought upon the 
back of thecar. Besides this was a larger receptacle of 
black leather which he brought and deposited in the hall. 

‘Dennis can take these all to my room for me,’’ said 
Jeannette with more appreciation of the situation than 
Georgiana had expected. Dennis did not look altogether 
pleased with this task, but he performed it and was 
rewarded by a smile from his young mistress, which 
promised to soothe his injured dignity at some future 
time. Mr. Warne, rising slowly from the armchair as 
Jeannette was brought into his presence, looked keenly into 
the face of his sister’s daughter. It was something of a test 
for any stranger, the meeting of that clear look of his, kindly 
though it was sure to be. With all his appearance of frailty 
and exhaustion, one felt instinctively that whatever had 
happened to the body, the mind was intact and resolute 
with energy, the judgment swift and accurate. 


i i EY all took tea together, and Georgiana could feel their 
guest striving to adjust herself to her entertainers. Her 
manner was very charming, though a little languid, a little 
weary, as if she were tired with her long drive—and with 
other things besides. But there was that about her which 
proclaimed her unmistakably the gentlewoman, and this was 
good to know. She got on well with her newly discovered 
uncle, and he with her. Indeed, the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of David Warne’s manner with everyone, his 
keen observation, his ready imagination, would have put 
him instantly on an equal footing with the most exalted of 
his fellow creatures. It could do no less with his niece, no 
matter how new to her his type of man might be, nor how 
new to him the fashion of her speech and smile. 

This was a pleasant beginning. But if Georgiana had 
thought the old house shabby before her guest arrived, she 
felt it now to be positively shambling. ‘She struggled might- 
ily against this attitude of mind, knowing that it was 
unworthy of her; but, as she led this wonderful, winsome 
creature, whom she knew to be accustomed only to the soft- 
nesses of life, up over the worn stair carpeting to the room she 
had prepared for her, she was wondering how she herse'! had 
ever conceived the preposterous idea of inviting her cousin 
to visit her; the task of making this daughter of luxury com 
fortable, even for a fortnight, seemed suddenly so impos sible. 

“Oh, how very pleasant!’’ exclaimed Jeannette as she 
was taken into the room over which Georgiana had spent 80 
much thought. “I shall love it here!” : 

That was to be her attitude, thought Georgiana. “eing 
exceedingly well-bred, the guest was prepared to like every- 
thing that was done for her. Though this was precisely what 
was to be expected and desired, Georgiana found hersel! 
already irritated by it—most unreasonably, it must be 
admitted. 

“I’m a jealous goose !”’ said she sternly to herself, and fell 
to helping her cousin. There was something appealing «bout 
the girl’s helplessness, because she evidently tried har:! not 
to show it. As the two lifted the garments from the care 
fully packed trunk trays it was Georgiana who found the 
right places for them in clothespress and bureau drawers: 
She had seldom seen, never handled, such exquisite appare’, 
from the piles of sheer, convent-embroidered linen to the 
frocks and wraps and negligees which went into retirement 
on the padded hangers she had provided. She realized, to 
that elaborate as seemed to her the array of clothing Jeannett¢ 
had thought it necessary to bring for her visit, it was 
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Goop READER, can you remember the clasp of a hand—what 
ijtmeant, what it told you? A hand to you, a child, in the dark— 
did it speak reassurance? Your mother’s at parting—did it 
make your heart ache with gentle yearning for goodness? The 
glac clasp of a friend—did it make your new happiness more 
sure, More real? A neighbor’s, in your sorrow—what comfort 
did it not bestow, what balm? The touch of a loved one, palm 
laid on palm—what promise, what thrill of exquisite tenderness! 
And the grip of a comrade—what a seal of friendship, what a 
gift of courage, what a staff and compass for life’s journey! Do 
you recall such a clasp of the hand, good reader? 


at the mill not later than eight o’clock in the morning, to 
leave when the whistles blew for noon, to return at once, 
and to be the last person out, except the watchman, when 
the great iron gates of the yard swung to at night. Great was 
the surprise of Scott, therefore, when his master returned 
scarcely more than an hour after he had fled from the laun- 


[: WAS the custom of Hiram A. Ward to be in his office 





dry where he had left Bob Williamson and Carey together. 
Williamson, however, was not surprised at all. 

When Hiram entered the library he found the young man 
in his favorite position on the hearthrug and received a 
friendly grin by way of greeting. Yet, strange to say, when 
the eyes of the two men met, Williamson’s smile faded; into 
the manner of both there came a curious constraint; it was 
quite as though they had just remembered to be greatly 
embarrassed over something. 

It was Williamson who asked with a rising inflection: 
“Well?’ 

Ward knew how to return that trick. ‘“‘ Well?” he ques- 
tioned in return. 

“What are you looking at me like that for?’’ Williamson 
demanded. ‘‘It’s not up to me.” 

Ward carefully selected a fresh cigar and lighted it. “‘A 
gentleman,’”’ he began, “‘‘is always kind and brave and 
honorable. A gentleman is always ready and willing ie 
He stopped and the corners of his mouth drew downward 
into what passed with him for a smile, for Williamson, with 
an impatient exclamation, had stalked over to the window. 
“I believe you advised,” Ward remarked dryly, “that we 
should ship the lady back to where she came from. Or was it 
your advice that we should help her to make a quick and 
noiseless getaway?” 

“Don’t! It’s awful! It’s the most monstrous thing I 
ever heard of! This girl, young as the dawn, innocent 
as—asa daisy (though that doesn’t 
sound right somehow), having 
lived so far out of the world as to 
be unawarethat—er—certain con- 
ventions exist, blows up here, 
here, to this rather unusually con- 
spicuous bachelor household, and 
announces that she has come to 
make us a visit! A visit! Ye 
gods! What a situation!” 

“How well you describe it!” 
Ward remarked dryly. Then he 
said very seriously: ‘‘ Bob, it’s the 
first time in my life that I ever 
wished for a grandmother or a 
maiden aunt.” 








Williamson grinned. ‘‘ You had 
better propose to the Widow 
Boyne! You'll have to in the end 
anyway, and she’d make a per- 
fectly good chaperon.”’ 

“Try again,” said Ward. 

“You might advertise in the 
Sunday papers for a companion.” 

“This is Tuesday.” 

“Well, say she is your ward— 
father dead, mother dead, just 
out of boarding school, no place 
else to go.” 

“Mr. Ward’s ward! That 
would be great, wouldn’t it? Im- 
agine what the newspapers would 
make of it!” 


T THIS Williamson turned 
again to the window, and for 
awhile neither spoke. The one 
Way out was to procure the kindly 
services of a woman; but the 





knowledge did very little to lighten 
their predicament. 

Hiram A. had neither mother 
hor wife, and now, for the first time 
since the days of his infancy, he 
found himself in need of what no 
Man could do for him, of what his 
Money could not buy. All that 
morning he had been thinking of 
the women he knew, one by one; 
yet he could imagine none as being 
willing to shelter and guide this 
friendiess girl, this helpless pawn 
ol a curious Fate, who had been 
dropped into his household by the 
Merest freak of chance froma day 
of long ago. 

Yet somehow, when Fate has 
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Played an especially capricious 
'tick, she has a way of balancing 
tt with one more kindly. Ward 
ooked up from his meditation to 
behold his secretary violently wav- 
nga hand, apparently at the fall- 
Ing snow. 

“Now, what the deuce are you 
doing that for?” he demanded 
Irascibly, 
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“T’m saying good morning to Kate Wendell,”’ Williamson 
replied with unruffled calm. ‘‘She’s waving to me from her 
window; why shouldn’t I wave from mine?” 

The Miss Wendell in question was one of the nice “‘girls”’ 
whom Ward liked and trusted. When he had mentally 
searched through the list of his acquaintances she had been 
the only one to whom, he thought, he could have turned for 
help. But he had believed her unavailable—had not Wil- 
liamson spent two whole days running errands and otherwise 
helping to close the Wendell house for the winter? And had 
not both of them, only the week before, gone to the station 
to see Kate and her mother safely started on their annual 
journey to Palm Beach? So, when Williamson declared that 
he was waving to Kate Wendell, Ward hastened to join him 
at the window; but by that time the lady had disappeared. 

““You’re dreaming,” said Hiram. ‘‘ Kate’s in Florida, and 
you know it. Would to heaven she were not!” 

‘‘Well, your prayer is answered,” declared Williamson. 
“There she is, coming out of the back door! I believe she’s 
coming here! Watch her negotiate that snow! By Jove, that 
girl is not afraid to tackle anything!”’ 

‘Precisely !’’ Ward agreed with his queer smile. 

They watched her cross the snowy space between the two 
houses; and when they had opened the front door for her 
she swept back into the library with them, brisk and rosy 
and laughing. She was not tall; but somehow her slim, well- 
knit figure gave the impression that she was. She had onstout 
boots that disdained overshoes, and a man’s mackinaw coat; 
yet anyone would have known at a glance that the “nice 
girl,’’ Kate Wendell, was a very nice girl indeed. 
= ELL!” she exclaimed, looking from one to the other of 
the smiling men. “‘ Youdidn’t expect to see me back so 
soon, did you? It’s poor mamma! Fortunately we hadn’t 
left Washington. She developed toothache; you just ought 
to see her face—only she’d never let you, never in the world! 
It looks like a toy balloon—poor dear! And you know what it 
is to be away from your own dentist ! So we came right home, 
and got in last night. I made a fire in the sitting-room fire- 
place and we camped out in front of that. And this morning 
I thought I’d be tremendously clever and start the furnace. I 
did—and then, oh then!—I wish you could see the house! 
I think every pipe in it has burst. And then there’s poor 
mamma and her toothache! I tried to telephone, but appar- 
ently the storm has tied up everything; so I’ve come for 
help—help—help!”’ 


**T Am Glad,’ She Said. ‘Aunt Crishy Always Told Me That People Carry Presents When They Go Visiting ’” 


(Page 7) 





“*1I Think You are the Nicest and the Kindest and the Best 
Old Gentleman in the World!’” 


She laughed, although a trifle ruefully; but there was no 
answering smile on the face of Mr. Ward. ‘ Kate,” he said, 
“T see the hand of Providence in your burst pipes. I’m 
afraid I see the hand of Providence in your mother’s 
toothache !’’ 

“Why, Hiram,” she began, half laughing, half protesting. 

But Mr. Ward interrupted. He even pushed up a big 
chair so unexpectedly that she sat down upon it whether 
she would or not. ‘Sit there,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and listen 
to me!” 

Whereupon, with Williamson’s assistance, he explained 
the predicament in which he found himself. It was char- 
acteristic of Kate Wendell that when she had heard the 
story through she did not question its truth, but imme- 
diately faced its difficulties. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I know a little of that part of Virginia. 
There may be any number of people, nice people, charming 
people—women, of course—left stranded there by the war, 
just as pathetically innocent as this girl. I can well believe 
it. But’’—she looked from one-to the other of the men— 
“‘T wonder if you realize, you two, just what it’s going to be 
to that girl when she finds out—everything.” 


OR a moment they looked at 

one another; then Williamson 
said: ‘‘ Kate, you’re a darling!” 

Miss Wendell raised her eye- 
brows and promptly turned her 
back upon him. Ward frowned at 
Williamson, and bent over Kate 
to say: 

“Kate, didn’t I tell you that 
Providence brought you home? 
You are going to help us out! You 
are going to bring your mother 
over here, and you are going to 
stay here as long as this child does. 
Probably half the pipes in Hilton 
have burst this morning, so that 
no one will wonder at your fleeing 
before the rising waters in your 
house. But anyway, Kate, even 
our nice little Hilton will under- 
stand a neighbor’s hospitality to 
your mother’s toothache. Now 
that’s what you are going to do, 
isnt its 

She hesitated for a moment; 
then she stood up and held out her 
hand in a simple, boyish gesture. 
“Yes, Hiram,” she said, “‘I guess 
that’s just what Iam going to do.” 
Then she added: ‘And if you'll 
leave it to me I think I can per- 
suade this little Miss—Wethers- 
bee, is it?—to agree to the yarns 
we'll have to tell. I think we'd 
better say that she’s a cousin of 
mine from Virginia.”’ 

“The cousin of an angel!” 
Williamson remarked. Then, as 
if to disperse Kate’s quick frown, 
he hastened to add gleefully: ‘Oh, 
won't the Widow Boyne adore 
you, Kate?”’ 

V 


Goop READER, what spells 
‘‘*home’’ for you? A vision of big, 
wonderful rooms—or of small, warm 
ones? Music, laughter, crowds—or 
the patter of children’s feet? Bril- 
liant talk, the sparkle of wit, the 
quick interplay of thought, the wel- 
come of friends—or coming back in 
the duskto some onewaiting? Which 
spells ‘‘home’’ for you? 


4 WAS rather to be expected, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Boyne should 
be the first to know of the pres- 
ence of guests in the Ward house- 
hold; it was not for nothing that 
she employed a wholly superfluous 
third maid—a young person known 
to be the sweetheart of Mr. Ward’s 
chauffeur and a member of the 
church patronized by Mrs. Scott. 
Mrs. Boyne lived in a very small 
house which she called ‘‘My wee 











































































































nest,” and its back windows provided an excellent view of the 
Ward mansion. On the afternoon which saw the safe trans- 
ference of Mrs. Wendell and her toothache to Ward’s largest 
guest room Mrs. Boyne prepared an atmosphere of warm 
and cozy welcome; Hiram A. had never yet failed to respond 
to one of her little notes of half-invitation. But four o’clock 
came and passed; Mrs. Boyne watched the hands of the 
mantel clock move slowly around the dial to the half-hour; 
at a quarter before five she went to the telephone and gave 
the number of the Ward mill. 

Hiram A. had had enough of women for one day. He had 
not forgotten Mrs. Boyne’s little note. On the contrary, it 
somehow soothed him to make up his mind to stayaway. He 
knew he was being rude; he wanted to be rude. His day had 
been divided between trying to bully the would-be strikers 
into behaving themselves like well-regulated underlings and 
in comfortably and pleasantly—yes, pleasantly—installing 
three women in his house; and such a day could not find 
Hiram A. Ward in a very good humor at its close. He 
growled as he hung up the receiver, but he put on his coat 
and went out to his waiting motor. 

After all, he thought, as the car stopped before the little 
gray house, here at least there would be nothing of turmoil. 
Anywhere else he would have been met with a too-brisk 
cheeriness, an animated chatter; but he knew there would be 
nothing of the sort in Mrs. Boyne’s little room, with its 
closely drawn curtains of yellow silk, and its wood fire not so 
brightly blazing as to suggest its having been lighted espe- 
cially for his coming. Mrs. Boyne gave him precisely four 
minutes alone before she descended. In the interval he 
looked around the room—as the lady meant him to; he 
looked about him, and sighed. It would be long, he felt, 
before such peace would again prevail in his own house. 
There were chairs of all ages, and tables of as many more, 
Chinese porcelain and mellow Derby and Battersea enamels, 
all hobnobbing together in the friendliest way. In fact, that 
was the general effect of the room—friendliness. 


RS. BOYNE caught his sigh as he turned to greet her; 

her heart skipped a beat, as it had a way of doing when 
she was unusually happy or excited. ‘‘ Don’t make an effort to 
talk,” she said, leaving the deepest armchair for him. ‘‘ You 
must be very tired.’”?’ Mr. Ward hesitated before replying, 
and she went on: ‘One of my maids was ill last night and 
I sat up rather late to take care of her. But your windows 
were still lighted when I went to bed. I know you must 
be ss today. You really ought to knock off from work 
earlier. 

He looked up at her and slowly smiled. ‘‘Ah!’’ he said. 
“T believe it was late. But—er—I was not—er—working. 
We had sickness, like yourself. Bob had a sore throat.” 

“Oh, poor fellow!’’ Mrs. Boyne murmured sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘Then it was the doctor who drove up so late.” 
Ward turned his eyes toward the fire and fell into a 
tantalizing silence; but Mrs. Boyne was one who knew when 
she had come to the end of her lane. Now she smiled and 
shook her head playfully at the silent gentleman opposite 
her. ‘‘Poor old Bob! I’m afraid you’re not much interested 
in his sore throat.” 

‘And there really ought to be a woman in the house to 
look after us?’”’ Ward's rising inflection might have been 
thought a trifle brutal. 

But the lady lost none of her smiling composure. ‘For- 
tunately the need is filled, isn’t it? Or isn’t dear Kate any 
good at that sort of thing?”’ 

Ward raised himself in his chair, as if a more interesting 
subject had been introduced. ‘‘ Dear Kate,” he said, ‘‘is good 
at everything. Great girl, Kate!” 

“Lucky Kate, too, to have such a good-natured neighbor. 


Horrid situation, to come home at night and find your house 


flooded !”’ 

Mr. Ward appeared to be giving this deep thought. 
“Well,” he said, “‘it’s a pretty poor flood that doesn’t carry 
some one on the crest of its wave.’’ Again he waited. 

But once more he had to admit to himself Mrs. Boyne’s 
extreme cleverness. To that last remark of his any other 
woman would have replied: ‘‘Doubtless.” But not Mrs. 
Boyne. Instead she said sweetly: ‘‘ And how fortunate Kate 
is to have brought another girl home with her, now that her 
mother is in for one of her usual winter ‘spells’! You’re a 
pretty good sort, Hiram A. Ward.”’ This with a bright little 
nod, and a move toward the tea tray which the maid had 
just brought in. 

Ward watched the movements of her pretty hands in silent 
admiration, recalling the while another hand, rosy and child- 
like, which had rested in his own so confidingly. Presently, 
when he had tasted of the cup she gave him, his smile deep- 
ened; she had remembered just how many lumps of sugar 
he preferred. 

“Yes,” she said, as if there had been no interruption, 
“you are a good sort. Think of having three guests, and 
women at that, all of a sudden. I must run over tomorrow 
morning and see what I can do for Mrs. Wendell. Perhaps 
I can help Kate out with the little girl too.” 


ARD sat up straighter. “Help her out?’’ he repeated. 
“Yes. Introduce her, take her to a matinée, or 
something. She’s quite a child, isn’t she?” 

Ward sank back again. ‘‘Hum!”’ he replied. ‘I really 
hadn’t noticed it. Possibly she is—in some ways.” 

His eyes were on the little Chinese figures in the bottom 
of his cup; but he saw Mrs. Boyne’s face relax, as if she were 
suddenly relieved. ‘‘So sweet of dear Kate to take the little 
thing under her wing,” she murmured; adding with a laugh: 
“‘One doesn’t think of Kate as one of those whom a little 
child shall lead. She must find it a good deal of an 
undertaking. We shall al/ have to help her out.” 

Then for an hour she talked of other things, while Hiram 
made himself comfortable. He felt almost reluctant to go at 
all; he wished she would suggest his staying to dinner; but 
Mrs. Boyne never gave offhand invitations. 

The walk to his own house wasa short one, and the thought 
of her accompanied him like an intangible presence as he 
took his way through the quiet of the still falling snow. 
That was one of Mrs. Boyne’s qualities—that she lingered in 
people’s thoughts after they had left her. To such a woman, 
Ward reflected, a man could safely intrust his house, his 
treasures and the security of his declining years. So think- 
ing, he mounted the steps of his own house; then, suddenly, 
every thought of declining years was banished as by magic. 

The big bronze door was opened by someone who must 
have been waiting behind it, by someone who, possibly, had 
even been peeping through the glass. Yet no one was visible 
until Ward had entered the hall and the door was closed 
again. Then he saw her pressed back into the corner, plainly 
stricken with sudden shyness, like a child who fears she may 
have ventured too far. 

““Well!’’ Ward exclaimed, on that briskly playful, conde- 
scending note which some people use toward childhood. 
“So there you are!” 

She laughed, and pressed her lower lip with her teeth, and 
held her hands over her breast in the gesture he had observed 


before. ‘‘Yes,” she said a little breathlessly, ‘I’m here. 
I—I was—waiting for you.” 

Suddenly, startlingly, Ward realized that it was not a 
child standing there; nor was it the girl of the night before, 
that wraith of a time long past. The resources of Hilton’s 
shops must have been taxed that day, and Kate had proved 
herself something of an artist. Possibly the fashions of the 
moment made it easier for her; for the gown the girl wore 
was modish enough, yet somehow retained an appropriate 
air of quaintness, something of the quality of having been 
created for its wearer; and Kate had seen to it that the girl 
wore her own old-fashioned brooch with its heavy gold rim. 
The black hair was still parted; it still drooped over the ears; 
yet it was almost in the fashion of the day. 


O, DECIDEDLY this was not a child, not the burden- 
some stranger of the morning. It seemed rather to be an 
embodiment of that which a man dreams of, that which he 
longs to find at home, that for which he strives and delves, 
that which he loves to cherish and enfold. And there she was 
behind Mr. Hiram A. Ward’s front door; and she was smil- 
ing at him and saying to him: ‘‘I—I was—waiting for you.” 
For the first time in all his career his guards were down 
before a woman. He watched her, speechless; and as she 
wavered toward him he looked, not at the whole captivating 
figure of her, but into her dark eyes. He sawin their depths 
something no other woman’s eyes had ever held for him— 
trust, unquestioning faith and trust, and gratitude. 

When she was very close she turned her face up toward 
him and shook her head a little as she talked. ‘‘I have had 
the most wonderful day I ever spent in all my whole long 
life,” she said in the soft music of the Southern voice. “I 
have driven out in a carriage that goes without horses, and I 
have four new dresses, and more are coming. I have three 
new hats, the loveliest things I ever, ever dreamed of. I 
have gloves and slippers and—and—other things, you know. 
And Kate is a darling, darling dear, and she says we are 
going to parties and dances and to see the play and the 
opera. Oh, I never was so happy in all my whole long life, 
and it’s all because I came to visit you! Oh!”’ she clasped 
her hands in a burst of further enthusiasm: ‘‘I think you are 
the a and the kindest and the best old gentleman in the 
world! 

And so saying she was gone! A swift rush across the hall, 
a flutter on the stairway, and Ward was alone; yet not 
before she had bent her head and left the lightest of touches 
on his sleeve. It may have been that her lips brushed it; it 
may have been—a kiss! 

But on the sleeve—Ward looked down at it—on the 
sleeve where one could not be sure! If it had been his hand! 
Yet unconsciously his one hand clasped the spot on the 
other sleeve that she had if she had . had she? 
Then he looked again at the empty stairway—and remem- 


bered her last words. 
; = 
“I AND YOU” | 
BY | 
MARY C. DAVIES 

















KNowING you love me, 
I can do 

All that we dream of, 
I and you. 


Knowing you love me, || 
I can go, | 
Singing, to trials 
Ido not know. 


Knowing you love me, 
I can be 

All that you wish 
And hope for me. 



































DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


He was the nicest old gentleman in the world! 

Old gentleman! Old! He, with his palm pressed to that 
burning place on his sleeve, with the memory of what he had 
seen in her eyes. . . . 

Hiram went into his library, his beautiful, glowing perfec- 
tion of a room that was nevertheless as empty as a broken 
eggshell, and shut the door behind him. 


VI 


READER, HEARKEN! Hear the voice of that street vender: 
“May—flow—ers! May—flow—ers! Here’s your sweet ar— 
bu—tus!” Breathe quickly; do you get that subtle fragrance? 
Turn your head; do you see, through the passing crowd, that 
gleam of pink? Is it a wilting bunch of Mayflowers in a grimy 
hand, or is it a vision of hazy pinewoods with patches of snow 
still in the hollows, with the pungent thrill of awakening earth 
rising up to you; and there, sweet and rosy as the cheeks of a 
waking child, pink blossoms smiling up at thesky? Hark! Again! 
“Lav—en—der! Sweet lav—en—der!’’ Do you see a sordid 
creature on the curb, sifting through his fingers a few dimes’ 
worth of dusty flowerets—or is it an old garden that you see, 
with hollyhocks and box borders and sweet herbs, and bees and 
butterflies and long shadows; or even, perchance, orderly, cool 
piles of linen, lavender-scented? And once again, sweet reader: 
“‘Pansies, lady? Pansies?”?” Ah—where are your thoughts now, 
where your memories? 


OUND and sane, brimming with energy, Kate Wendell 

could turn her hand to whatever came along and do 
it well. She went in for ‘“‘things.’’ She could outplay any 
man in Hilton at tennis; she could swim a mile without hav- 
ing to remember that she had done so; and she had tired 
of golf only when she had won so many cups that her mother 
found them in the way. She was chairman of the board of 
Hilton’s Day Nursery, treasurer of the Fund for the Instruc- 
tion of the Indigent Blind, and manager of the lunchroom 
for working girls. All men liked her and found her an 


_inspiring companion and out-and-out good fellow. Women 


not only liked, but followed her; youths made her their 
confidante; young girls adored the way she did her hair. 
Mrs. Wendell had been Kate’s mother so long as to have 
forgotten that she was anything else as well. 

It was just about time for Kate to be seeking a new world 
to conquer; she welcomed the coming of Carey as something 
which offered a field of endeavor entirely new. Her first care 
(Page 8) 






was to win the girl’s confidence; that was an affair of five 
minutes and a smile or two, for Carey believed in the good. 


ness and friendliness of all the world. The second care was 


to provide the girl with suitable clothes. Kate’s heart filled 
with pity at what she suspected must be Carey’s dismay at 
finding herself queerly dressed. 

At Kate’s first hint Carey flushed and her eyes filled with 
tears. “Oh, would you help me make over some of m 
things?’’ she asked, laying a hand on one of Kate’s and 
looking into her face without the least apparent conscious. 
ness of her own tears. “‘I—I know they are all wrong—and | 
worked so hard over them too! Aunt Crishy always said yoy 
could safely trust Godey’s Lady’s Book as to what was gen. 
teel; and I made my dresses exactly like the pictures, except 
the backs. I couldn’t be perfectly sure about the backs 
because only the fronts of the ladies showed. But I thought 
it wouldn’t matter so much if they were wrong, because 
naturally everyone would see the fronts first, you know, 
and’’—she smiled and dimpled—‘‘ maybe they wouldn't 
think about the backs after that. j 

“T thought I looked very nice until I got on the train, 
Aunt Crishy always said that ladies and gentlemen do not 
stare; but everyone on the train stared. At first I thought 
they were just ill-mannered, and probably hadn’t been very 
well raised; but when I got more used to being with so 
many people, and lifted up my veil—oh, I was so dreadfully 
ashamed! Aunt Crishy always said that no lady could possi- 
bly be conspicuous; and I was! I was!”’ 


4 &- EN she covered her face with her hands; and it ended 
in their opening the little hide-covered trunk, thickly 
studded with brass nails and neatly lined with yellowed 
newspapers of 1810. It was smaller than a modern week-end 
trunk, but it held all of Carey’s wardrobe. She displayed 
its contents with a little air of pride. 

“T chose the very prettiest things I could find among all 
the trunks in the attic,” she explained; ‘and I have three 
gowns—three! This plaid one that I traveled in, and this 
apple-green silk, and this.’”’ Flushing, smiling, her eyes 
alight, she held up what was evidently the pride of her 
heart—a wide-skirted muslin, with rufflings and puffings 
and shirrings of Valenciennes, and little blue taffeta bows 
down one side of bodice and skirt. ‘I thought this would do 
for the parties,”’ she said. 

Kate Wendell looked; then she arose and put her arms 
around the girl. ‘Dear, they are charming, all three of 
them!’’ she declared. ‘I wish we wore such things now; 
but we don’t. You must keep those things just as they are; | 
shall see that you get at least one chance to wear that party 
dress. We will not try to make them over; they are far too 
lovely to cut up, so we’ll just buy some new ones.” 

Carey flushed. ‘“‘Oh, I—I don’t know that I can! [- 
I spent all of my money for the ticket, you know, except 
one piece.” 

Then Kate heard about Mr. Mink, and the little hoard of 
coins found in the old writing desk, and the journey to the 
Springs where the railroad was, and the man at the ticket 
office, and the way it happened that it was to Mr. Ward's 
house she had come. 

Then Carey opened a little beaded purse, and took out its 
one coin, a large silver dollar. ‘‘ This was the biggest piece of 
money, and the prettiest, so I thought I’d just keep it. But 
I don’t know much about money. It takes a great deal to 
buy tickets. Does it take very much to buy clothes?”’ 

It lay on her small, rosy palm—one silver dollar—her all! 

Kate Wendell looked at it, then into the girl’s trusting eyes, 
and decided that this was no time for such a trivial matter 
as speaking the truth. ‘‘Well,’’ she replied cheerfully, “I'm 
sure I can’t say just how much such a big dollar will buy, 
but probably as much as you will need for the present.” 

The reply satisfied Carey, and she accompanied Kate 
with a light heart on her first visit to the wonder-world of 
shops. Kate had a quiet word with the saleswomen and all 
went well; money and its purchasing power and the need of 
there being any purchasing power at all seemed to be all 
unknown to Carey, and Kate discovered, before the day was 
over, a number of other things of which the girl was wholly 
unaware. Apparently the attic at Millwood had furnished 
all of her clothes, and somehow those faithful negroes had 
provided food. Until she came upon the little hidden store 
of coins Carey had never seen money! Until the day of her 
first journey she had never seen a railroad train—or not 
since she was too tiny a baby to remember anything about 
it. Of social conventions—etiquette, if you prefer—she 
knew nothing, except that there were things genteel, things 
not genteel, and things that ladies did not do—all measured, 
of course, by Aunt Crishy’s standards, the standards of long, 
long ‘‘before the War.’”’ She was as frank as a child in her 
questions and criticisms; yet her curiosity was not that of a 
child, but of an adult mind, however untrained it might be. 

And gradually, as the days passed, her new friends dis- 
covered that it was not as untrained as they had at first 
supposed. The old house at Millwood had been well supplied 
with books in those days when there had been men to read 
and money to buy with; and Carey, it seemed, had read 
everything there. But they were to find out that she wesall 
surprises, this little lady of an earlier world. 


ATE WENDELL was thinking so, certainly, when she 
said to Bob Williamson a week or two later: ‘‘If this 
thing goes on, Bobby, day after day, I shall soon feel the need 
of a shoulder to weep upon. My nerves ¥e 
Williamson grinned and interrupted: ‘You haven't any 
nerves, Kate; but I’ll lend you my shoulder is 
“Idiot! Why don’t you bluff it out, Bob, and try to make 
people think you have some sense anyway? But, really, you 
don’t know what I’m going through! I’ve always believed 
myself truthful and honest; I’m not. I’m just discovering 
my real character, and it hurts.” 
‘‘What’s your latest adventure in crime?’ he 
smiling at her from his place in front of the fire. : 
“Oh, deceiving that dear trusting child,”’ she told him. 
“T’ve bought her gowns and shoes, hats, blouses and g'oves: 
countless things, and told her she could pay for them al! with 
a dollar.” 








asked, 


“A dollar! Well, I shouldn’t have that on my min¢, if] J 


were you. You couldn’t expect anybody to believ« that 
yarn, so why worry ?”’ 

‘Oh, but she does believe it!’’ Kate declared. ‘1m 50 
afraid she'll find out the truth and hate me! So far her 
credulity is amazing; it’s only equaled by her frankness. 
The things she says!” ; 

Williamson laughed. ‘Yes, I know. I heard her telling 
Scott the other day that Mrs. Scott must think him a very 
handsome man; Scott turned purple and almost droppe 
the muffins. She told Hiram—poor old Hiram! who has 
only the mere beginning of a bald spot—that he was the 
nicest old gentleman in the world. Hiram—old gentleman: 

Kate laughed. “And what do you suppose she said to 
Jessica Boyne the other day?”’ she asked. 
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The Garden Girl May Make Herself a Part of Nature’s Painting by Her Selection of the 
Right Things to Wear While at Work 
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Not Only a Lovely Gift for 
the Graduation-Time, But 
Useful for After Occasions 


Violets, Pansies or Other 
Small Flowers Charmingly 
Greet the Guest 





Suggesting Neatness, 
Care and Comfort in Garden Work 


O WEAR one of these very fetching garden smocks~— an English 
idea by the way—or a bewitching gingham apron is to become 
a part of the picture already painted by Nature. A light-weight straw 
hat, chamois gloves larger than your regular size, canvas pumps or 
sneakers, and a short khaki or linen skirt complete a most sensible 
garden outfit. Add to these the necessary tools, of which a good 
kit is shown in the garden basket illustraied, and you are ready 
to work and make one spot of earth bloom as you will. 
The same feminine ingenuity which led to the designing of these 
smocks evolved the name of ‘The Smockery,”’ where they are made 
and where novelties for garden lovers are continually being planned. 
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and made by the Hingham Arts and Crafts Society. 
Inquiries regarding all the designs will be answered 

if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed to The 

Ivy Basket for Summer Veranda and Winter Window , Garden Girl, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. Commodious Tray Packed for Garden Tea 
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By James Oppenheim 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER OLY MPI 
NOW had been falling all evening, 
and that feverish part of New 
York that stirs through the night ¢ 
seemed to be running on rubber tires. The snow was 
like a warm, heavy blanket tuc king in the millions of 

sleepers; and now at one o’clock in the t morning the dim i 


silence of a sickroom had come to the city. But Mrs. N 


Polly, in the parlor of her four-room flat, was acutely 
awake, tired as she was. She sat hunched up in the green 
morris chair in all that cluttered room, with its cheap 
furniture and tube-bead curtains and racks of photo- 
graphs, and_ her clear blue eyes were sharp on her needle. 
For every night she spent an hour, before retiring, carefully 
picturing in her mind the events of the evening, noting every 
detail, searching for clues, so that in the morning she could 
write a clear report for headquarters. Some of her best 
detective work was done this way at home as she watched 
what she called her “inside ‘movics’ 

The snow had stopped falling and a fresh wind was blow- 
ing. Suddenly Mrs. Polly paused in her sewing and her eyes 
stared. “Hm!” she said out loud; ‘‘the human stuck out 
there!’’ 

Her voice sounded like a gun going off in that silence. 
She put her sewing aside, got up, and walked in her stocking 
feet to the steam pipes. They were getting cold. Then she 
went to the mirror and glanced at herself in the glass. Her 
rouged cheeks still glowed artificially, her large pearl earrings 
hung lustrous, her heavy blond hair was piled high. She was 
stout, flashy, a bit cheap in appearance; but her wonderful 
eyes spoke of something more authentic than rouge and 
jewels. 

She scolded herself vehemently: ‘‘ Well, Ki, what are you 
going to do about it? You’re forty-odd and old enough to 
know better, you sentimental dowdy widow! What is that 
kid to you? Can’t you quit this teary-mother business? 
You're dead tired and these late hours are writing wrinkles 
all over you. This isn’t your job. Get to bed, and cut it 
out!” Then her face softened, and she leaned nearer, smil- 
ing at the lips that smiled back at her. “Poor mutt ! [know 
you, Mrs, Polly, and—I rather like you for it.”’ 

The smile broadened, and softly she returned to her chair, 
sat down, and, leaning over with a little difficulty, pulled on 
her shoes and buttoned them up. This done she wandered 
into a corner, took her heavy coat from a chair and slipped 
it on; then at the mirror she jabbed her hatpins into her hat. 
Last she got into a pair of rubbersand wound a scarf around 
her neck. Then she lowered the light and went out into the 
snow-stilled city. 


HE evening had been what would normally be called a 

failure. She was trailing Nellie Garringer, who was 
mixed up in a “con” game, the details of which case may be 
found in Mrs. Polly’s card index. In the course of this trail- 
ing Mrs. Polly had gone over to a mean section of West 
Twenty-seventh Street, and, right opposite an old-bottle 
yard, had without difficulty entered a shabby, four-story 
brick house. The occupants of this house were too poor to 
need the defense of a locked front door, so it gave at a push. 
Three flights up, in the rear, were two rooms, one large and 
the other technically known asa hall bedroom. The larger 
room was One of the retreats of Nellie Garringer. In this 
Mrs. Polly planted herself, with a revolver handy and the 
door ajar. 

Now it might have been wise to wait all night, but Mrs. 
Polly waited only from nine until twelve. Then she went 
around toa delicatessen store on Seventh Avenue, a notori- 
ous “hang-out,” and learned from ‘‘ King” Spielberg that 
Nell was up in New Haven. That brought the evening to an 
end. The snow shovels were whirling clouds from the car 
tracks, and Mrs. Polly plowed her way through the feathery 
flutter and made home. 

It was not until after a whole hour of pondering and 
remembering that a significant incident flashed upon her; 
and, as she remarked to herself with a smile: ‘It had noth- 
ing to do with the case.” Sitting behind the half-open door 
she had found Nell’s room quite bright, for a dance hall on 
the next street sent through its barred rear windows a 
steady illumination, and that, with the whiteness of the fall- 
ing snow, gave the rooma soft, pleasant glow. At intervals 
some poor man or woman, a Clerk, a cash girl or a typist, 
came wearily thumping up the stairs. Each time Mrs. 
Polly peered out. Just at the landing of the stairs a faint 
stream of light fell from the open hall bedroom, and each 
face in turn was released vividly from the shadows. 

At ten the occupant of the hall bedroom appeared—a 
young girl spent and tired, lurching a little at the landing, 
then moving softly into the tiny room and shutting the door. 
There was the sound of the bed with a sudden weight flung 
upon it; then silence. Mrs. Polly was annoyed, for the 
closing of the door left the hall in darkness; and if Nell came 
her presence would not be known until she entered the room. 


T WAS not until one o’clock in the morning that, remem- 

bering the incident of the young girl, Mrs. Polly said 
aloud: ‘‘The human stuck out there.’’ At last she saw the 
thing vividly, sharply, down to its least detail: To begin 
with, those little broken shoes had dragged up the stairs as if 
they were ton weights, and there had been pauses on the way. 
Next she had heard the sharp breathing, and last the face 
had emerged—a face whose sweetness was poignantly sad. 
For a moment it flashed clearly—the startled, staring blue 
eyes, the flutter of light brown hair over the temples, the 
wistful and quivering mouth, the tender oval of the cheeks. 
Snow was on the downward sloping shoulders, snow on the 
shabby and broken little hat with its bedraggled ribbons. A 
thin hand went impulsively to the neck, clutching the faded 
coat, and, as the face lifted, it had an expression of final 
despair and utter human need that seemed beyond healing 


; clearly. But at 


AN,” TG. 





or help. All this Mrs. Polly had seen 
the time her only 
thought was: ‘This isn’t Nell.’”’ 


Now, recalling that face, she also recalled the sudden 


f: crash of the bed a few moments later; and this had so 


s §=6rroused her nature that, tired as she was and although, 
as she said, this was no business of hers, she could not 
rest. For Mrs. Polly’s weakness was the need of mother- 
ing folks. She was ashamed of it. ‘ Ki,” she would tell 
es. 63—siherrsellf, ‘‘you’re weak—no backbone. Just because 
you’re so lonesome, and your boy is dead, and you are 
a disreputable spy, making friends so that you can betray 
them into the hands of the law, you naturally fasten on all 
the stray human dogs of the world.” 

It was true. Her appearance precluded having respect- 
able friends; and, though she was loved in that underworld 
she spied on, she was lonely with the knowledge that between 
her and her victims was the wall of her occupation. She 
loved folks and tried to understand them. So, many of 
them, despised and cast out of the world and with nowhere to 
lay their heads, became the children of this rouged and high- 
heeled mother. ‘‘Someone has got to take care of them,’ 
she said. ‘Most folks need mothers.”’ 

And with flashing int uition she saw the need of the young 
girl of the hall bedroom. ‘That kid,” Mrs. Polly figured 
out, “is up against it for fair. She’s alone in the city. She 
hasn't got anyone even to talk to. She’s just about lost. 
She cameé in ready for suicide or the street; she flung herself 
on that dinky iron cot without undressing, and she’s dead 
now or lying there yet. So, Ki, you hustle !” 

She did; the fury of the man hunt was upon her; but not 
the man hunt that slays—it was the man hunt that saves! 
Swiftly she left her flat and her needed rest, and plunged out 
again through the snow-filled city at one o’clock in the 
morning. 


EST Twenty-seventh Street looked as if it had not 

been dug up for ages. The snow sloped in wav es, thin- 
ning until the broken asphalt lay bare, thic kening in ‘drifts 
against the houses. A fugitive wind came now and the n, like 
a night watchman making his rounds, and sent dim clouds 
into the ghastly glimmer of the street lamps. Nothing 
human was in sight, but the cleared skies overhead shone 
sharp with a handful of stars and a distant and cold moon. 
The old-bottle yard was masked in white; the red-brick 
houses with tight-shut windows peered vacantly through 
the clinging snow. Mrs. Polly pushed on, making a path 
through the drifts as she went, her stockings icily wet. 

She paused before the house and looked up at its shabby 
silence. ‘‘Ki, the prize fool!” she commented. ‘But never 
mind. We need a few fools.’’ And with that she waded up 
the steps. 

To her astonishment the outer, heavy, wooden door was 
locked. But in a moment she had out a keyring with a 
variety of keys on it, sized up the keyhole, and opened the 
door. The inner door gave at a push, and she found herself 
in the engulfing blackness of the sleeping house. Instinc- 
tively she softened her tread, as she felt along the wall for the 
stairs. Then she started up, slowly, step by step, and each 
step gave out its own personal cry, its own complaint and 
irritation, as if all the people who had stepped on it had left 
their burdens of trouble and anxiety in their footprints. So 
the still house grew loud with these sharp, uncanny sounds, 
and even Mrs. Polly’s well-trained heart leaped a little sud- 
denly and made her pause to see if the whole house hadn’t 
awakened and come out to discover the trouble. 

No answer greeted her, however, and she arrived, puffing 
a little, at the top landing. Nell’s door was still open and 
Mrs. Polly hada glimpse of the wan, reflected light within it. 
That open, empty room made her heart ache with lonely 
fear, but quickly she turned to the hall bedroom door and 
knocked softly. 


UT there was no response, and her worst premonitions 

seemed realized. But she softly pushed open the door 
and entered the room. The dance hall still sent up its light 
over the back yards, and the narrow room was ina subdued 
glamor, wherein distinctly she saw the unspeakable and 
sordid poverty: cracked panes of glass; the handkerchief 
pasted wet against one of them and drying there; the dirty 
and hole-worn carpet; the damp, ribbon-curling wall paper; 
the broken-down washstand; the single chair with the straw 
torn in its center; and last, the iron cot. 

She paused, her heart bleeding drops of painful pity. For 
on the cot was stretched the girl, face downward in the pil- 
low. She still had on her coat, which hung loosely over the 
side of the bed, and her two shoes were still soaking wet and 
showed their broken soles. It was a shape of abandonment 
and despair, too lost to move, seemingly beyond human help. 

Mrs. Polly moved softly to the bedside and stooped down. 
“Dear,’”’ she murmured care ssingly, laying her hand gently 
on the girl’s heavy hair; ‘dear.’ 

The girl did not stir; so Mrs. Polly knelt on the floor 
beside her and put one arm around her. ‘But, my dear,” 
she said, “I’ve come to see you; I’ve come to help you. I’ve 
been there myself, and I know.”’ 

Slowly the girl turned her face toward Mrs. Polly. “It’s 
no use,”’ she whispered. 

“*It is,” said Mrs. Polly. ‘“‘I want you to come home with 
me; I want you to get up and go home with me. See here,” 
she said a little more sharply, “I think if a person comes out 
at one in the morning, all the way from One Hundredth 
Street, that it means business.” 

Now the girl turned about and looked up at Mrs. .‘olly 
with a slow amazement growing on her face. ‘‘ But I don’t 
even know you,” she gasped. 

““Ah, but you will,’’ said Mrs, Polly, taking the girl's 
hand. ‘‘ My, but your fingers are frozen! Here, let me rub 
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them. So. There now! Why, sweetheart, you're pretty, 
and don’t you know crying makes you ugly? Look at me, 
for example. Crying did it.” 

The girl hunched up on her elbow, bewildered, startled, 
changes of emotion flitting across her face like shadows, 
She could not believe her ears and eyes; a sad smile came ‘0 
her lips, and suddenly her body heaved and she burst in‘o 
loud sobbing. 

“That’s good,” cried Mrs. Polly, rising, pushing on.thie 
cot, and drawing the girl into her arms. ‘Let it out. Ah, I 
see. You haven't been crying. You've been lying here like a 


stone. There now! Therenow! You cancry to your heari’s 
content. Nobody ever minds me.” 
“Oh!” sobbed the girl. ‘I don’t know you—but please - 


please don’t go away. I want to die. It’s no use. I can’t 
stand it.’’ 

“Can’t stand what?”’ 

“T want my mother.”’ 

Mrs. Polly drew back, hard. Then she spoke in a low 
voice: “So that’s it. Ah, but, dear, won’t I do just for 
tonight? I’m akind of public mother, you know. Listen’’— 
she talked more brightly—‘‘ you come along to my little 
cozy place, and we’ll have hot tea and toast. So now. It’s 
getting a bit easier, isn’t it? What’s your name, dear?” 

The girl’s sobs grew softer; they died; and at last, with a 
wry, sad smile, half sorrow, half shame, she lifted her face, 
“Celia—Celia Lawrence. And I didn’t mean to be such a 
baby. But I’ve been alone—alone so long—and nobody to 
talk to—and no one cared—no one.” 

“Stop right there!’ Mrs. Polly drew her to her fect. 
“You'll be going off again, Celia; so wait till we get home. 
There’s a dear! Stick this hat on. So. And here’’—she 
pulled off her scarf and bound it about Celia’s neck—‘‘] 
won’t have you getting pneumonia, you know.”’ 

Celia trembled and her blue eyes filled again. 
grew all crooked. 
she asked. 

“Tush !” cried Mrs. Polly. ‘Sheer selfishness. I’m lone- 
some and I need children. So let me indulge myself, please. 
There! This way! Let’s take the stairs without falling down 
a flight. Now we’re off !” 

And the stout woman took the slender, trembling girl by 
the hand, and they went out into the blackness of the hall. 


asked Mrs. Polly. 


Her mouth 
“Why are you doing all this for me?’ 


T LAST, when they reached the strange, chilly front room 

of the flat, and Mrs. Polly had turned the light high, 

and Celia stood like a forlorn figure in the center of the 

floor, looking about bewildered at the tube-bead curtains, 

the stacks of photographs, the gaudy furniture, Mrs. Polly 
went over to her and laughed softly. 

“ Now take a good look at me, dear; 
me.”’ 

Celia looked up and their eyes met. If the girl had any 
doubts they vanished before that clear, candid gaze. And 
now her exhaustion, her pent-up emotions and all this kind- 
ness overcame her. She swayed, shivered and burst into 
tears. Mrs. Polly seized on her with a great hug, and then, 
babbling all sorts of inconsequential things, forced her into 
the morris chair, knelt, pulled off the wet shoes and the 
soaked stockings, and chafed the little frozen feet until they 
glowed red with warmth. 

“’That’s the stuff!” said Mrs. Polly. “ Now off with your 
hat—so; and slip out of that coat—this way. Where’s that 
hand hiding? Stand up a minute.” 

She hurried out of the room and came back with a heavy 
blanket, which she spread over the chair and down over the 
floor. Celia smiled foolishly, feebly resisting this purposeful 
woman, smilingly surrendering. 

“Tnto it!” cried Mrs. Polly. ‘‘This room is like an ice 
house. So. Now I'll bundle you up like a kid with ‘he 
croup. How’s that? My, you're so pretty I'll have to k: 
you !” 

And indeed she was pretty, leaning back, a bundle of 
blanket, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining, her heavy hair 
float ing loose. She sighed happily and shut her eyes. 

“That’s right!’’ said Mrs. Polly. ‘‘ Keep good and si iil. 
Don’t budge. There’’—and Mrs. Polly kissed her, ‘‘ Now | 
must get the tea. Bea good little girl while I’m gone.” 

And, singing in a low, sweet voice, she went out through 
the dining room to the little kitchen and soon was raisit: £ a 
great clatter there. Meantime the spent girl, with c ves 
shut, drifted deep into the brooding hush, the warm com- 
fort, the sudden sense of safety and love. Every mu cle 
relaxed; her blood flowed more easily; she sighed dee; ly. 
It wasas if she were a little child again, safe and warm in ‘ier 
mother’s arms. 


see if you can trust 


\ HEN Mrs. Polly came in with the tray and set it on ‘ he 
table,and the teapot steamed, and the toast sent uy: its 
buttery and burnt odor, she found ¢ ‘elia smiling and peact il. 
She stood a moment and looked at the girl. ‘“‘ Fee ng 
better? 

Celia smiled radiantly at her, 
being home.” , 

Mrs. Polly bit on her lip, called herself a fool and a sc: t1- 
mentalist (and of course she was a sentimentalist), sho: cd 
the table up to the morris chair, sat down ona chair on ‘he 
other side of it, and they had tea and toast together. 

“So,” said Mrs. Polly. ‘‘The tea’s setting you up alre ‘y. 
You needed a little bracer, didn’t you? Ah!” She le: ed 
back in her chair. “I’ve never been happier in my ‘ile: 
Now, Celia’”—she looked the girl in the eyes—‘“‘tell me in 
about three words how it all happened, and then we'll <et 
what we need—sleep.” 

But Celia was embarrassed, moved about uneasily, and 
didn’t know how to-begin. 


**Ah,”’ she sighed, ‘it’s | .ixe 
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The Facts in the Case of Jennie Forbes—and Some Other Girls 





ENNIE FORBES hurried with her last 
letters, closed her desk hastily, and ran 
to the telephone to tell the young man 
in the office below that she was ready 
to go. Then, just as she was slipping 
into her coat, the head clerk asked to 
see her a moment. ‘I can’t take any 
more work tonight, Mr. Sanders,”’ she 
said. “It’s ten minutes of five and I 
have an engagement.” 

“Stop at my desk on your way out, 
will you?’’ was all he answered. 

That man has a genius for calling you back when you 
are ina hurry,” she said to the vice-president’s stenographer. 

“Why should you be in a hurry?” the other girl asked as 
she put in another sheet. ‘‘ You’re supposed to stay until 
five-o’clock.” 

“Well, I’m through; and it’s only a few minutes before 
that time.” 

“You can spare those few minutes to Mr. Sanders, then,” 
suggested the other girl as she rattled off the date. 

Jennie passed through the large office where the bookkeep- 
ers were bringing their day’s work to a conclusion, and 
turned into a smaller office. 

‘“Miss Forbes,’ said the head clerk, “‘after Saturday we 
shall not need you any longer.”’ 

The girl stood still a moment; then she said: ‘‘ You might 
have told me before, Mr. Sanders.” 

“TI did caution you that you must get here on time in the 
morning and limit your noontime off to one hour. But you 
made no change in your habits.”’ 

“T am not the only girl who comes late.” 

“There are other things. Your work is not up to the 
mark.” 

“Who said it?” The clerk shook his head. “It’s easy for 
a man who only has to sit at a desk and dictate to say that. 
If he had to work a typewriter, he’d know any human being 
makes mistakes.” 

‘If you mean the president, he began as a stenographer. 
He knows all about it.” 

‘‘Ts he the one who said my work wasn’t good ?”’ 

“Do you really want to know? He said you were not only 
incompetent, but you had no wish to become competent.” 

This is the reason for the dismissal of nine-tenths of the 
girls who are discharged. They are incompetent; and they 
are not trying to become competent. 














“er 


F COURSE, Jennie Forbes left the office bitterly resent- 

ful over her discharge. Too much had been demanded 
of her. It was not fair. She had not known. Almost all 
discharged employees feel so. But she might have known. 
She knew, when she engaged to work from eight o’clock until 
five for a certain sum of money, that that time was her 
employer’s and not hers. She knewcertain rules were there 
for her to observe, not to evade to suit her own convenience, 
and certain duties were expected of her. Those who employ 
men and women have usually a clear idea of what they want 
themtodo. Most employers are willing to tellat least once 
what they want. No girl need be discharged for lack of 
information about what is required of her. 

Nor does an employer wish to discharge his employees—it 
is such a waste of time and energy. Even if you have been 
holding your job only a little while, somebody’s time has 
been taken to hunt up your references and ascertain your 
fitness and to engage you; and somebody’s time has been 
spent showing you the ways of the place. If, after all this, 
you will not do, somebody else has to take time to find a 
successor to you and to train her. The man who sits at the 
desk and says your work is not up to the mark does 
not like to have to say it. It is the greatest problem 
of all employers—to find competent help. The em- 
ployers’ success depends on it. It is their most 
harassing difficulty to be forever encountering in- 
competency. There is all kinds of work to be done. 
All it needs is to be reasonably well done. 

‘We discharge her,’’ said the head of a large pub- 
lishing house, ‘‘ because she cannot learn, or because 
she will not learn; because she shows that she is mak- 
ing work a stop-gap, and has no real interest in it, no 
genuine desire to make herself valuable. Usually we 
have to discharge him oftener than we have to dis- 
charge her. The woman, as a rule, is satisfactory — 
faithful, industrious, intelligent, exact and honest. 
Sometimes she gets on your nerves because she does 
womanish things, cries on your hands, or makes a per- 
sonal matter of necessary correction, but men are just 
as apt to get on your nerves with something equally 
aggravating.” 

In the large department stores of recognized char- 
acter, which pay their girls living wages and expect 
good service, much pains is taken to increase the com- 
petency of the sales forces and to reduce the necessity 
of discharging any of them. The member of the firm 
who has charge of the saleswomen wants them to 
make good almost as much as they ought to want 
to. Even after a girl is known to be falling short 
of what was expected she will be given another trial. 


‘““(“HANGE her to the notion department,” was 

a last-week’s order in a store of national repu- 
tation. The girl was in the millinery department, 
but she was too shy to tell a woman that the hat 
she had bought was becoming. The girl had no 
such difficulty about buttons and tape and pins. It 
happens often that a girl who cannot sell another 
girl a broadcloth suit can sell her a novel, and it is 
the business of the store to find this out and ar- 
range it without losing the girl. 

A competent sales force is a necessity to any 
store that expects to pay dividends on its invest- 
ment. No matter how carefully the buyers collect 
the best the markets at home and abroad afford, no 
matter how keenly what they offer fills a long-felt 
want, these things require to be sold with care, for 
across the way other merchants are displaying what 
they have bought, and are doing so with equal craft 
and beguiling advertisements. And nothing hinders 
the shopper from going across the way. 


t bright brook flows about my toes 
That hide in the golden sand; 
The dragon fly is darting by— 

The grove is Fairyland! 


For I am the Queen of the water elves, 
My wand is the iris flower! 

So, little fish, behave yourselves, 
If you can, for half an hour! 


By Margaretta Tutile 


AUTHOR OF “SHE IS PAID FOR IT,” “YOUR COOK,” ETC 


But a competent sales force is not made in a day. ‘‘We 
keep them, even when they are not up to par, if there is any 
hope for them,’’ said the head of one of the largest stores in 
the West. “We hope they will become competent.”’ 

“What,” I asked, ‘“‘is a competent saleswoman?’’ 

I expected him to say that it was not an easy question to 
answer, but he said nothing of the kind; he gave a crisp, 
short answer that any girl could learn in ten seconds: ‘‘ There 
are four requisites for a competent saleswoman: First, 
promptness. Second, personal appearance. Third, knowl- 
edge of her stock. Fourth, attention—being on her job.”’ 

Promptness is the foundation of system. It is a necessary 
regulation in all places where many people convene to get 
something done, and each girl must observe it as a matter of 
dependability. It is not always easy. The hour is early; 
there are so many things that can happen; and it does not 
seem such a serious matter. Perhaps you are only a few 
minutes late. The car did not comeand you had allowed your- 
self only the bare half-hour it takes if the car is prompt; you 
are not responsible for the traction company. There are a 
hundred other excuses. And perhaps, in spite of the many 
arguments on the other side, the damage done the day’s work 
in the store if everybody were late—the necessity of getting 
some of the work done before interruptions occur—perhaps 
it is no great matter this time. You are fined or not, accord- 
ing to the rule of the store. But it matters to you, because 
every time you are late your dependability is lessened, and 
that is a pretty large thing. 


ERSONAL appearance is an outward and visible sign of 
inward and perhaps invisible intelligence. Neatness is 
indispensable, but not so easy to attain. You are not receiv- 
ing a salary that allows you many dresses; your laundry bill 
isa thing for which you have to plan; and you are so tired 
when you get home, and it is hard to have to wash out a shirt 
waist or mend a worn skirt! But, afterall, neatness is almost 
as indispensable to you as a woman of character as it is to the 
reputation of a store. You cannot personally afford to be 
slovenly. In making a purchase the buyer has to take much 
on faith: to believe that his purchase will be delivered as he 
bought it, that he will be charged what he is asked for it, 
that his address will not be lost if he is having the purchase 
sent home. He is justified in doubting any of these things 
if he is served by a frowzy or slovenly saleswoman. 
Knowledge of the stock is the foundation of good sales- 
manship. Detailed information about all fabrics or articles 
you are selling, where they are kept and what is their price, 
is a necessity. If you are not interested in obtaining it you 
are not and never will be a competent saleswoman. 
Attention—being on the job—means seeing your cus- 
tomer before she sees you, seeing her and ‘‘sizing her up.” 
You cannot be on your job if you keep a customer waiting 
while you finish your sentence to the wrapper, and then wait 
on her without looking at her to see what kind of a woman 
she is and what she is apt to want. You cannot make sales 
if you look as if anything were more interesting to you than 
attending to the customer before you. And if you do not 
make sales, or if your percentage of sales persistently falls 
below what it ought to be, you will be discharged some day 
when the store is letting a few girls go. 
The first two requirements, promptness and neatness, are 
within the reach of any girl. Nor is the third requirement 


difficult; any girl can know her stock. If she is apt she will 
learn it quickly. Even if she is lazy or stupid she will learn 
it ina way, though the customer may be wearied with ‘‘Susie, 
where is that white batiste?”’ and ‘‘Have we any dollar-a- 
yard blue messaline left?’’ But every time you have to ask 
such a question, by that much you are incompetent. 
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A little fairy waif; 
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The dragon fly is darting by— 


But I can be as brave as he, 
For mother holds me safe; 


And, till it’s time to take me home 
Because it’s growing cool, 

I'll be the Queen of the water sprites 
And dance in the shining pool! 


The fourth requisite, being on your job, is a matter of real 
ability and some experience. It is not surprising that a good 
many girls are discharged because they do not master this 
kind of competency. Yet, if a girl will trouble to work it out, 
it is not so difficult, because of the great law of average. 

Customers may be divided into four groups: 

The first group is represented by the woman who has 
made up her mind what she wants and can afford to buy it. 
This woman is accustomed to gratifying her taste; she is the 
easiest kind of a customer to sell to, but she is the easiest dis. 
pleased. You must know whether you have what she wants, 
and you must be quick in showing it to her. 

The second group is composed of women open to sugyes- 
tions. They visit the store for new ideas, and the saleswoinan 
who can show them the latest fashions and has suggest ‘ons 
to offer will succeed with them. 

The third group is represented by women who have ‘im. 
ited means and many doubts about their real need of the 
article they wish to buy. They are easily discouraged, ind 
any half-hearted indifference on the part of the saleswon an, 
any neglect, will lose the sale. . 

The fourth group, the most disliked one, is compose | of 
the shoppers who like to handle the merchandise and to ask 
questions and to compare prices and to tell the saleswoiian 
all about how much cheaper it is elsewhere, and ther. go 
away without buying. Yet such a shopper does buy so ne- 
where, and a sale may be made if the saleswoman is clever 
about it. The shopper is one who cannot be neglected 00 
because, if she is annoyed, she will go away and talk al out 
it, and may injure the store with the other three classc; of 
customers referred to. 

Nosaleswoman who can handle these four groups of women 
will ever be discharged for incompetence, and if she can 
handle any two of them she will be considered with attention 
by the management. 


Yo the office girl comes into more personal 
relation with her employer than does the saleswoman, 
and so the reasons, besides incompetence, for her dismissal 
are apt to be more personal. There is the man who let his 
stenographer go because he could not stand her grouch; and 
the man who caught his bookkeeper talking over his afiairs 
with the girl in his competitor’s office downstairs; and the 
man whose wife came into his office one day and sniffed about 
with such caustic comment that, when she had gone, the man 
sent for his stenographer and told her she would either have 
to stop using whatever it was that made his office smell like 
a sachet bag after she had been in it or he would have to 
get another girl. 

There is another side to it, of course. Girls are human, 
even when they are working for a living, and recognition of 
this fact can sometimes produce better results than wholesale 
discharging. A business concern in the Middle West, 
employing about twenty woman stenographers, had a hard 
time getting them to be prompt. So the concern put in 
charge a head clerk with a rasping voice who could say, 
‘Well, Miss Barnes, you are three minutes late!’’ in so 
insulting a way that the girl wept for twenty minutes of the 
company’s valuable time. Ifa girl wanted extra time off the 
head clerk’s beady black eyes gimleted through her with such 
effect that she did not ask a second time. 

It worked pretty well for a month. But by the second 
month the girls had developed a deadly hatred for their mon- 
itor. ‘‘He isn’t a gentleman!” said one of them. ‘I can 
stand being called to account, but not being insulted. [am 
going to keep my eyes open for another place.” 

Then the head clerk suddenly discharged the stenographer 
who took the dictation of the head of the sales department. 

In hot wrath this important gentleman summoned 
the head clerk. ‘I trained that girl. For three years 
she has done faultless work. What do you mean by 
discharging my especial stenographer? What had 
she done?”’ 

“She got married, kept it secret, and went on using 
her maiden name.” 

“What difference does that make, if she is a good 
stenographer? It’s her name, isn’t it?”’ 

“She was secretive about it. You can’t depend on 
a girl who won’t tell the truth about so important a 
matter as that.” 


HE sales manager began to watch the ouiside 
office. There was a constant change of girls, to 
the extreme annoyance of the officers of the company. 
“Why don’t you ask the girls what the trouble is?” he 
suggested. “It’s so now that as soon as a gir! gets 
used to the way you dictate she’s off to another wilice.” 


That noon the vice-president, on his way to [inch- 
eon, paused before an angry group of girls i) the 
stenographers’ room. ‘‘What’s your trouble, «irls? 


he asked. 
“We can’t work under your head clerk,” sai: the 
girl who was leaving that night anyway and lidnt 


care. ‘‘He jumps on us so, we get too nervous to 
work just looking at him;.and when we he :r his 
voice we shiver into mistakes that get us a « illing 
down from the office. It’s like being betwi:n an 
upper and a lower millstone all the time, anc we'd 
rather hunt other jobs.”’ 

So the head clerk was removed, and in his place 
was put a gentle-voiced, thoughtful under ‘lerk 
who knew by actual experience some of the d icul- 
ties of living on a small income and getting to ow? 


on time. Not a girl has been late since, a1 | the 
office force has remained a steady quantity. 


Of course, if these girls had been thorough], °om 
petent they would not have needed a head c!.:'k t? 
watch them. But a peculiar thing about w. kers 
is that only the highest grade of them do no need 
to be superintended. If you are incompeten: ‘Here 
is no real use for you. And unless you rec mize 
your incompetence and set about to remedy :. (here 
is not only no real use for you, but there is © real 
hope for you. But if you become compete! yOu 


become valuable. You have only to add character 
to it, and you become not only valuable but i: valu- 
able; and when you are invaluable to eve: one 
other person you have conquered life. 
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ISS LEIGHTON found herself all at once 
very completely awake—‘‘ wide”’ awake, as 
the saying is—and in that peculiar state of 
nervous tension and alertness that usually follows 
when one is aroused by a sense of danger. She lay 
still for a few moments listening. There was noth- 
ing to be heard but the strains of dance music, and 
even those sounded faint and far away, for the ball- 
room was downstairs and on the other side of the 
main part of the big house—some distance from Miss 
Leighton’s room in the garden wing. When she 
listened very hard indeed she could hear the ticking 
of the little clock with the luminous face that was 
close by her bedside. She turned her eyes toward it 
and the hands pointed to ten minutes past twelve. 
So she must have slept four hours. 

The headache which had driven her to bed before 
dinner was gone, and she was so glad that she didn’t 
much mind enacting the réle of Cinderella while her 
fe nr $e" guests danced. She raised herself on one elbow 
and glanced about the room. The fire had died down 
to embers and filled the place with a dim red glow. 
There was no one to be seen and no sign of disturb- 
ance. So Miss Leighton fell back upon her pillows 
and closed her eyes, for she was beginning to be 
drowsy once more. 

And then, very loud and sharp upon the stillness, 
there came again the sound which must have awak- 
ened her—a squeaking, scratching sound from the 
direction of one of the two tall French windows. 
She had never heard just that peculiar noise before, but she 
knew instantly what it was. She knew that a burglar was 
trying to get in and she knew how he was doing it. Some 
man had once told her at dinner. With a glass-cutter’s 
diamond you scratched a circle on the outside of a window 
pane near the lock. Then you pressed a piece of fly paper, 
or some other sticky thing, against the circle you had de- 
scribed, and pushed until the piece of glass broke free. It 
was held from falling and making a noise by the fly paper. 
And there you were! You had only to reach in through the 
hole you had made, unlock the window and open it. 

Miss Leighton, sitting up in bed, heard every detail of this 
simple maneuver executed. She could have driven the intru- 
der away by screaming, or she could have dashed to the door 
and escaped from the room, or she could have rung the 
bell, the button of which, at the end of a cord, lay under her 
pillow; but she sat perfectly still, rigid from shock. 








EXT, a hand came between the window hangings, parted 

them, and a man in evening dress stepped into view and 
stood looking about him. He had the slender, alert figure of 
a young man, but this figure was oddly topped by the w hite 
hair and mustache of an old one. He was not in the least 
terrifying; he might have been—save for the magazine pistol 
which he unostentatiously held in his right hand—almost 
any one of those gay gentlemen who were dancing below. 

Miss Leighton, once that first moment of startled paral- 
ysis was over, found she was not frightened at all, but full of 
a pleasant glow of excitement and with all her wits about her. 
She did not believe she was in any bodily danger from the 
alert and rather elegant individual by the window, even if he 
did have a pistol ready in his hand, and she thought it might 
be great fun to talk to him. Meanwhile, however, she took 
the sensible precaution of slipping one hand noisele ssly under 
her pillow, finding the button of the electric bell there and 
setting her thumb against it. Then she waited. 

She couldn’t see the intruder’s face distinctly. The red 
glow from the fire lit only the center of the room, and she 
Was soon aware that he couldn't see her at all in the half 
gloom between the high, silk bed curtains. After a moment 
he crossed by the foot of the bed, and went and stood beside 
a door with his’ head against it, listening. 

“That’s the wrong door,”’ Miss Leighton said. ‘‘That’s 
the bathroom door. The door into the upper hall is on the 
other side of the room.”’ 
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The housebreaker whirled about swiftly, and Miss Leigh- 
ton saw the firelight gleam on the barrel of the out-thrust 
pistol. ‘‘ Don’t you raise your voice !’’ the man said. ‘‘ Don’t 
you scream or make any kind of a noise! If you do, I'll fire.” 

He fumbled in an inside pocket of his dress coat, withdrew 
something, and suddenly flashed a light from one of those 
little storage-battery pocket lamps. It wasa feeble light and 
he was too far away for it to be very effective, but he could 
see that a woman was sitting in bed laughing at him. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Fire? Nonsense! The house is full 
of people and so are the grounds below. If you should fire a 
shot in this room the maid who is on duty in the upper hall 
would come running, and she’d scream as she ran. There 
would be a dozen people here in a minute. You’d never get 
away. Just throw that light over here again for a moment, 
will you?’’ He did it after a moment’s hesitation, and she 
held up the cord of the electric bell: ‘If I press this button 
my maid will come. I don’t mean to press it unless you force 
me to, but I thought you might like to know what I could do 
if it became necessary.” 


HE young-looking man with the white hair ran lightly 

across to the window by which he had entered, and he ran 
so silently that Miss Leighton thought his shoes must be rub- 
ber soled. But he stopped there within reach of safety, and 
faced her once more. ‘‘Why didn’t you ring when you first 
saw me?”’ he inquired pleasantly. 

‘Well,’ Miss Leighton said, ‘‘you see, you took me by 
surprise—and you looked so unlike my idea of a burglar. 
You have a really excellent tailor, and—and I thought it 
would be rather a lark to talk to you. It has just occurred to 
me that you must be the man the newspapers call the ‘gen- 
tleman burglar’ who has been looting so many big houses 
lately, the man who sent back Mrs. Willie Soames’s pearls 
by post, with the address of a place in Paris where she could 
get muc h better imitations. Is that who you are?”’ 

‘“‘Well,’”’ the man by the window said, “I did send back 
Mrs. Soames’s so-called pearls. But I don’t like to be 
reminded of that job; it hurts my pride. I had to work 
quickly that night and without much light. I didn’t really 

(Page 13) 









see the wretched beads till I got home.”’ He took 
a step away from the window. ‘‘Look here! What 
are you doing in bed at this hour, and while there's ; 
a dancing pz irty going on down below : ? You're one 
of the guests in the house, aren’t you? Why aren’t 
you dancing with the rest of them?” 
‘T had a dreadful headache,” she explained. ‘‘So 
I took some medicine and came to bed at eight 
o’clock without any dinner. I waked up just now 
feeling all right again.’”’ She nodded her head after a 
little pause. “Ah! Yes, I see how it came about. 
You’d heard about this big party and came to loot 
the jewel boxes in the bedrooms while everybody 
was dancing downstairs.’’ They were both speaking 
in carefully hushed voices. ‘‘Didn’t it occur to you 
that on such an occasion the women would wear all 
the jewels they possessed ?”’ 
‘Not when the occasion was a calico costume 
party,’’ he said. 
She gave an exclamation of surprise. 
world did you find that out?” 
“Oh, we have our little ways !”’ 
find out things. And we have our bad luck as well 
as our good. It certainly was pretty bad luck for me 
tonight to break into the one occupied bedroom in 
this whole house. You can’t beat that for bad luck, 
can you? There’s probably a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of jewels on the second floor of this 
house waiting for me to pick them up—and I walk in 
and find you.”” He forgot in his chagrin to keep his 
voice down there. He spoke in his natural tones and he gave 
a brief, bitter laugh. 





“How in the 


he answered. ‘We 


A THE sound Miss Leighton cried out suddenly and 
extended her arm, and the place was flooded with light. 
They stared at each other across the room, the woman 
kneeling up in bed, the man beside the fireplace. 
And Miss Leighton began to sob violently. 
Harry! Harry!”’ 
“You !”’ said the gentleman burglar, whispering again, and 
the pistol fell at his feet and he put his hands up over his face. 
sat the woman said, and 


“Harry! 


lake off that absurd wig, Harry !” 
he tore off the neat white hair and the little mustache and 
threw them into the fireplace and watched them burn. ‘‘Oh, 
Harry !’’ Miss Leighton cried. ‘After ten years—like this !”’ 
And she brushed away the tears from her cheeks. ‘Are you 
really the ‘gentleman burglar’?’’ She saw him nod, and 
she clasped her hands. ‘‘You! For heaven’s sake, w hy?” 

‘“Why do I steal?’’ the man she called Harry asked, and 
his tone was a bitter one. ‘‘To get money of course—to eat, 
to sleep, to live.” 

““There’s a dressing gown on the sofa at the foot of the 
bed,” Miss Leighton said; “‘yes, that pink thing. Toss it 
over to me, please, and turn your back for a moment.”’ 

He did as he was told, turning back to the window; and 
after a moment he stepped between the closed curtains, 
opened the window a little way and emitted a low whistle 
like a bird’s whistle of three or four notes. He repeated it, 
then closed the window again and drew the heavy curtains 
together. 

‘What was that for?’’ Miss Leighton asked, coming down 
the room in the thin, pink dressing gown. ‘“‘It sounded like 
some kind of a signal.”’ 

And he said: “It was a signal. It was to warn a pal of 
mine on watch down below to run for it.”’ 

Miss Leighton stood beside the fireplace with one hand on 
the mantel. The soft red glow, dimmed by the brighter 
lights about the walls, struck up across her face and upon the 
two big plaits of hair that hung over her shoulders, very 
softly and kindly. She was thirty-two and in the sunlight 
looked every bit of it; but in this dim, warm, up-flung 
radiance she looked a young girl again, very round and 
slender and flushed and pretty. ‘You and I, Harry,” she 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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EAR PETER: 
It is mid- 
night, and 


very still, As I sit 
here at my desk, my 


rustling of my paper 
making a lonely oasis 
of light and sound in 
a desert of blackness 
and silence, I think 
perhaps I can express 
the thoughts that 
have been surging 
through me for a 
week, I tried once 
before, but the com- 
monplace, petty dis- 
tractions of daylight 
made it an embar- 
rassing matter to dis- 
close my inner self to 
your inner self. But 
now Icanwrite freely, 
almost impersonally. I feel alittle as though] werethe essen- 
tial spirit of my kind of girl reaching out and trying to touch 
the essential spirit of your kind of man, not just Kathleen 
writing to Peter a letter that will astonish and hurt him. 

A week agotonight you asked me to marry you, and when 
I refused, you asked me why. I told you I would send a 
letter after you, into that distant city where you are to sit at 
the knees of your professional gods for the next few months 
and learn new wisdom for your work. 

Please bear with me patiently if I seem to lead up slowly 
to what I want to say to you. It is not easy, 

You remember our taking dinner with Tom and Bessie 
Alden some weeks ago in their cunning honeymoon home? 
You and Tom arrived from work, and found Bessie and me 
in our best bibs and tuckers, waiting for you. You found 
shaded candles burning. A low fire crackled on the hearth. 
Upstairs, you saw Tom's house pumps and another coat 
neatly laid out forhim. You next encountered a fussy, dainty 
dining table, where Bessie herself served a truly wonderful 
dinner trimmed with parsley and nasturtium leaves and 
other curlicues. You and Tom reminisced college and prep 
school, I threw in a word here and there, Bessie only smiled 
adoringly and deftly served. After dinner you and Tom 
lounged into the living room, after a facetious offer of aid, 
and smoked before the fire, while Bessie and I retired to 
those essentially feminine precincts that lie back of the pan- 
try door. An hour later you welcomed us boisterously to the 
hearth, and shortly Tom proceeded to show us proudly over 
his spick-and-span little house, hisarm around Bessie’s trim 
waist as we sauntered admiringly from room to room. 

Peter, you are a Straightforward, downright person, and 
there is no guile in you. I knew well, from the little you 
said, from the much you left unsaid, as we walked back in 
the moonlight, that you weredreaming another such home, 
and that you saw yourself in Tom’s place—my face instead 
of Bessie’s. Peter, Peter, it is to laugh—or to weep! 

But, before] tell you why, here isanother ‘‘ you remember ’’: 
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EVERAL months ago Uncle Jack and Aunt Nancy visited 

us—big, gentle Uncle Jack, whom you admired tremen- 
dously, and fragile, helpless, pretty Aunt Nancy, whom every 
man wants to cuddle, and all the more now that her hair is 
silvery. Your eyes furtively followed him as he petted and 
waited on her; you told of how you met him in Bannard’s 
buying her another costly anniversary pendant right after 
the great moleskin birthday coat. You listened charmedand 
shamefaced when she chattered to you of their thirty years 
of constant companionship, and how she always cried when 
he left her for evena single night, and how she had grown so 
dependent that she never ventured to travel without him. 

Ah, Peter, I was afraid others were looking at you, your 
face Was sO poor a covering for your thoughts. 

And now, just one more. In all reverence, I am going to 
have the courage to speak to you of your mother, of whom I 
have thought much and tenderly since you showed me her 
picture. You love to talk of her, and I knowwell your grief 
and loneliness since she has gone. 

You have pictured your father to me as a just, austere 
man, true son of his Puritan forefathers, true conserver of 
their traditions, with all that that phrase implies. Your 
mother was always your confidante. You have pictured her 
as living entirely in the life of her husband and sons. Do you 
remember telling me that, even after you were great boys of 
sixteen and seventeen, you never failed to find her on your 
return from school in the afternoon, by the window, with ‘‘a 
great big pile of mending—you know there were four of us 
fellows and allhard on things,” always eager to listen to the 
story of your day ? Another time you said “‘ she just lived for 
us, she didn’t care about outside things at all,” I asked you 
once, When you spoke of her loneliness after your father’s 
death and after all the boys but one had -sought fortunes 
elsewhere than in the little New England town, if there had 
beenno early friends, no girlhood comrades, that could come 
to her—and you said vaguely that you'd never heard her 
speak of anybody except the people in the town; of course, 
she knew everybody there, as she had come as a bride. 

Then you showed me her picture, and I could have cried 
for her. 

Peter, do you know that your mother’s face is the wist- 
fullest I have ever seen? And—do you know that you look 
like your father ? 





WATOW I shall have to strike hard, andI am afraid that I 

hope it will hurt. For the sake of all tender-eyed little 
old women with wistful, seeking faces, for the sake of all 
young girls pulsing with eagerness for life, 1 hope it will 
hurt. For your own sake I hope it will hurt; the son of 
your mother cannot but be worth it. 

And you have one great quality that leads me to think it 
will pay to hurt you. Though you accept much in life with- 
out question, though you are astonishingly content, like all 
men of your type, to take your ancestors’ word for it on the 
most Vital and intimate matters of life, when you are inter- 
ested and aroused, you are beautifully determined to go to 
the root of a matter, and attack it painstakingly and hon- 
estly. That is the secret of your success in your profession. 
That is your success in the games that interest you. That is 
the basis of my very great liking for you. 
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After He Had Asked Her to 


Peter, in the two years that you have known me, it has 
never occurred to you to think of me except asa girl whose 
voice and eyes attract you, whose sympathies meet a demand- 
ing need of your nature, whose manner and speech and per- 
sonality please your ideas of womanhood, 

You have always pictured yourself as some day marrying 
a wife, whom you will love and guard, who will make a 
dainty home for you, who will be the devoted mother of your 
children, to whom you will be faithful and true and loving 
till death do you part. 

The little god decided for you that it was my face you want 
to see there, and you want to love me, protect me, cuddle 
me, have me be lonely for you and dependent on you. You 
want to be Uncle Jack to my Aunt Nancy. You want to 
come home at night to slippers warmed by me, to my tender 
welcome, toa dainty dinner cooked by my loving hands. 
You want to bring your friends to our home, to gloat over 
them as you put your arm around me to remind them that 
that is your privilege whenever you wish—you want to be 
Tom tomy Bessie. Grown older—and though these pictures 
are more Or less inconsistent with each other, they seem to be 
reconcilable—you think of me as the mother of your boys, 
my life bounded by yours and theirs, my symbol a mending 
basket piled high. 

Confess it,am I not right? Ruthlessly pulled out of the 
twilight inner chamber of your dreams, and spread out in the 
pitiless sunlight, are not these your thoughts ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that J am nota Bessie? That 
I am not an Aunt Nancy? That I am not of the stuff of 
which your mother was made? That I am Kathleen, very 
determined to form my opinions independently and to stand 
up for them—far from domestic in my tastes—that I hate to 
be cuddled? That I cherish the integrity of my friendships 
with both women and men, and cannot conceive of a mar- 
riage for myself that would in any way interfere with that 
integrity? That along with thousands of other girls and 
women I have newly awakened to a self-respect and a con- 
sciousness of my dignity as a distinct human being that will 
not allow meto submerge myself inthe personality of another, 
like a Bessie or a Nancy? That | have not the inarticulate 
resignation of your mother, nor am I living in a generation 
where rebellion is so helpless? 


Pie you will probably be very much annoyed at the 
intrusion of the alien word Feminism. I have frequently 
seen and heard your expression of that annoyance when this 
new thing in the world is brought to your lordly masculine 
attention. But I can tell you this: No matter what its vari- 
ous manifestations, from the suffragettes that you think 
should be left to starve, to that strange wife who insists on 
holding down her paid job, there is just this one wonderful 
and beautiful thing at the root of it—and that is a passionate 
insistence On a woman's right to her own individuality, on 
her co-dignity with man asa fellow human being, on her 
fellow right to develop and use the intelligence and talents 
God has given her, for the good of all and for the glory 
of God. She has been in some cases the victim of barbarism 
and cruelty, in others the victim of generosity and chivalry. 
She now asks for that sterner and more beautiful trio for 
which thousands of men have bled and died—liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity. 

Take Tomand Bessie, of whom I am really fond. Fortu- 
nately neither of them has a visionof marriage other than the 
accepted tradition of husband-and-wife relationship. Bessie 
cares nothing about Tom’s outside affairs. Her interest in 
him is confined to him as a husband, purely in relation to 
herself. Ditto Tom with Bessie. Ditto Bessie with herself. 
Did you notice that she contributed nothing to the conversa- 
tion the other night? Did you notice that her whole concep- 
tion of her duties was to minister to the creature comforts, 
to pamper a hungry appetite and an eye for the dainty? 

Moreover, did you know that she spent all afternoon pre- 
paring that dinner? And that there were tears of weariness 
in her eyes when she hung up the last dish cloth after scour- 
ing the last pan? 

Moreover, did you know that just that dainty fussing is 
what she loves to do? I mean it is her pleasure, her game, 
her hobby, if you want to call it so. Ifa girl who Zoves it is 
tired enough to cry—what about a girl who does not love it? 

Men like you vaguely think of such things as “ woman's 
sphere,” and take for granted that every woman should take 
delight in doing them. Why should she—any more than 
every man’s heart should leap with joy at the thought of 
carting ashes from the furnace, and fixing the washer at 
the sink? 

What I am trying to say is this: Every right-minded 
woman wants a clean, sweet home, with wholesome food, 
with an atmosphere of inspiration and rest, and a welcome of 
good cheer for all. Every right-minded woman is willing to 
work hard forit. But that isno reason why she should enjoy 
thenecessary manual labor asa thing in itself, or fora moment 
lose sight of it as anything but a means to an end: 


ESSIE loves to cook; and she can therefore probably 

praise God and love the world when she chops up meat 
and parsley. Thenext girl may not. I,for instance, can and 
am willing tochop meat and parsley when Ihaveto. But I 
Can't praise God and love the world doing it. Ican and do 
praise God and love the world when I[’m in the old barn, 
busy at my woodwork and baskets; and when I am in town 
with my Settlement kiddies teaching them the work I love. 
Therefore it would be wicked for me to chop meat and 
parsley instead, if there were any way out of it. 

Bessie’s methods may be right for Bessie, because she is 
Bessie. My way would be right for me, because Iam I. And 
my way would be this: 

As long as Ican use my hands and my brain and my heart 
and my soul sawing and carving and varnishing and weaving 
in the blessed hobby that God has given me—I shall do it. 
You never were sufficiently interested to learn that I have 
Occasional good market for my wares in several shops. (Does 
it strike you that for the two years! have known you I have 
served pretty much as a diary of blank pages on which you 
have written your deeds and thoughts? Did you never sus- 
pect that there was writing already on those pages, invisible 
except to the scrutiny of realsympathy?) A bookrack, ora 
dear, squat flower basket that made me chuckle as I worked 
would be made to pay for a Mary Jane to cook a dinner for 
me, and I'd thrill and sing in my coop several hours a day, 
and let that thrilling and singing magic a permanent Mary 
Jane into my kitchen that would preside there far better than 
I, and possibly with a song in her heart. 

( Page 14) 





. world within ? 


That shocks you, Peter? A man’s wife casts reflection on 
his care for her when she earns money? And not when she 
roughens her hands blacking a stove? Think it over. 

If there were no Mary Jane, my husband and his friends 
would eat canned soup and vegetables, baker’s bread, steak, 
pie from the delicatessen, and they would carry out the dishes 
and help inthe kitchen. Moreover, they would have a host- 
ess who was fresh, not tired, a hostess who loved the world 
in big and in little and knew some of the things that were 
happening there, and who would let them learn that a share 
in the doing adds piquant sauce to the humblest feast. 

It never did occur to you before, did it, that there is no 
such thing as “woman’s work’’? That all women are not 
born with a dust cloth, a stove lifter and a darning needle in 
their hands? That they havea right not to enjoy household 
work as such, and that thougha home isa married woman’s 
job, she has the same right a man has, to organize the details 
of its management to produce the best results? And that a 
wife and mother that is sympathetic, vital, alert, is perhaps 
the best asset a marriage firm can have? That she has a duty 
to the firm to make and keep herself so by whatever means 
are necessary for her? For her, not for the next woman, 
It may be cooking, or sewing, or music, or painting, or writ- 
ing, or dogs, or club work, or birds, or soup kitchens or even 
golf! With me, it is my woodwork and basketry, and the 
sheer joy of teaching it to boysand girls who need to learn this 
delight and self-respect that comes from making with your 
own hands something sturdy and tangible and beautiful. 

As to Uncle Jack and Aunt Nancy—do you know that 
Uncle Jack has the most dangerous selfish vanity that requires 
him to be supreme, and have other creatures sway toward 
him? My mother says Aunt Nancyas a girl did have a pretty 
independence that a different kind of man could have fos- 
tered,and madea fine woman of her. Uncle Jack sapped all 
vitality from her. His treatment of heras a beloved kitten, 
his delight in her ‘‘ appealing femininity,” his masterful whim- 
sical chiding at any little show of opposition, have all under- 
mined her and made her the ineffectual useless little dear 
that she is. Bah! I despise my Uncle Jack! 

Peter, you thought her dependence very beautiful. Your 
masculinity was gratified at the thought of a woman weeping 
at a twenty-four hours’ absence. 

What kind of love is it that weakens instead of strength- 
ens? That turns the beloved into a cross between a pretty 
toy and a helpless puppy that whines for its master? That 
holds for its own gratification a human soul that the inspi- 
ration of another kind of love might set free to perfume a 
whole community with its sweetness ? 


ND then—ah, Peter, your mother ! 

Did the significance of that wistfulness in her face never 
strike you? Do not feel too remorseful, for she had boun- 
teously the thing she cared for most—the love and reverence 
of her husband and her sons. But—all five of you did not 
bring much of the real outside world to her, did you? You 
took for granted that to love and care for you was enough for 
any woman, did you not, oh, lords of creation doubly blind ? 

What reason have you to think she liked patching—you 
who probably took that liking so effectively for granted that 
a garment never reached her in its early stages of disrepair? 
What reason have you to think that her longings did not 
often reach out beyond her four walls to little sunny by- 
paths of comradeship and interests where she could stray 
at will, she who was always ushered willy-nilly along well- 
trodden ways. You stated socalmly once that toward the 
last you ‘‘couldn’t get her to go among folks even though 
she wasn’t tied down any more.’’ Can you not picture the 
timidity, the shrinking, from that intercourse so long denied 
her that she felt an alien thing? I think I amcrying, Peter! 

Ah my dear—we girls of today who have had the wonder- 
ful experience come to us of realizing in our hearts our kin- 
ship with all life; of feeling every problem that affects any 
of us our problem; of thrilling to that noiseless martial 
fanfare calling the spirit of the world to march forth to 
conquer ignorance and indifference—we ask much of love. 

We do not ask—as some think—that it release us from 
the ‘‘bondage”’ of household cares and children. 

We ask that it set us free to live our woman’s life of love 
and service in a larger way. Weask that it let us be helpmeets 
and mothers in the spirit as well asin the flesh, and that it 
broaden and strengthen our usefulness. We ask that it 
glorify—not crush—the individuality and creative in us, 
whose development alone can give us that joyousness and 
buoyancy and sureness that is the secret of helpfulness. 

Do you men not know that love grows with loving? That 
love for the world without will make wiser the love for the 
Our home may be our world. But the world 
isourhome. A poor love that turns its back on itshome! 

Peter, the house of your brain is one that has been in the 
family since the Mayflower. Some rooms you have refur- 
nished to suit new needs. Others, thank God, you have kept 
inall the austere simplicity of that period: But the marriage 
room, that should be clean swept and beautiful with the true 
beauty of a workable workshop, built on well-tried scientific 
principles and then kept completely up-to-date to be able to 
turn out products that will be in joint with the times—well, 
really, it is cluttered with a frightful accumulation of dusty 


‘junk from all generations. As an historical exhibit it has 


some value for the sociological antiquarian. But asa work- 
shop it is a failure, and you can’t expecta working partner 
with any enterprise to consider the proposition. 

That figure was not meant flippantly. 


T IS very late, and the eery quality of the dark and silence 

seems to bring my spirit close to yours as you read this, 
first in bewilderment, then anger, and finally, I hope, in 
all the honesty of self-inquiry which I have put into it. 
My very self is here, and for that reason, at thelast, you 
will value it. 

I do not know whether you will ever accept what I have 
said. It isaright about face, a demolition of inherited ideas, 
that cannot be achieved in a moment, even if there is the 
willtodoit. Butif attheend ofa year, you find you want— 


_ not a beloved automaton with my face and form to realize 


for you the dream pictures of your fancy—but me, with my 
faults and hobbies, and with the changes in your life that a 
girl of my difference in thoughts and tastes and theories will 
make, you may ask me again to marry you. 

I do not know what my answer would be. But it would be 
a new Peter that a girl might be proud tolove, And I think 
you yourself would like him far better than the old one when 
you got really acquainted ! KATHLEEN. 
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What She Should Do to Earn the Highest Rewards in Her Work 


By Margaret I. Grayson 





O BE a stenographer is in many ways 
a pleasant position for a girl. If you 
have some education to start with 
stenography is supposedly easy to learn. 
The work comes within the limits of 
varying strength; it offers a living 
wage and can be made tofurnish growth 
and development. Therefore many 
girls attempt it who are in no way 
adapted to it. 

“She never will learn to spell!’ 
exclaims the lawyer, penciling impor- 
tant corrections on his letters and frowning with irritation. 

Spelling is not character; it is training, education, skill; 
though, of course, a natural aptness enters in. If you do not 
know and never can learn when 7 comes after e and when 
before it; if you are never sure of believe and deceive; if 
principal and principle look alike to you; if you hesitate 
over restaurant, and psychic seems hard, refuse to spend your 
time and money learning even the best system of shorthand. 
For after you have learned it you will find yourself only one 
among the many incompetents who are an aggravation to 
their employers and who fill the lower ranks of this profession 
and have to accept the smaller salaries. 

If a working knowledge of the English language is not 
second nature to you, if the personal pronoun confuses you, 
if singular verbs for plural subjects do not jump out of the 
paper at you when you read your letters over, your way is 
going to be so mediocre that you will wish a hundred times 
you had undertaken some other work. Your punctuation 
may improve, and besides, the tendency is all toward omitting 
punctuation and toward phrasing your.sentence so well that 
separating marks are unnecessary; but you must know that 
a sentence, to be clear, needs a subject, a predicate and, when 
the verb is transitive, an object, and you must know it sub- 
consciously and be able to change a doubtful sentence, even 
if you are not allowed todo so. You must also have a certain 
intelligence of hearing and placing words. 

‘“‘She’s stupid,” I heard a man say the other day. ‘She 
gets words into my letters that she ought to know do not 
belong there, if she used her wits at all.”’ 

If you are capable of transcribing your notes on academic 
courses as epidemic scources; if a propound salutation looks 
the same to you, in reading over your letter, as a profound 
solution, you have not enough word intelligence to take you 
out of the lower ranks of this profession where competition 
is extremely keen because the places of such girls are easily 
filled and no employer cares to bother with training them. 











UCH requirements as these seem so obvious that mention 
of them appears superfluous. Yet these very lower ranks 
are filled by girls who have had no thorough training in Eng- 
lish, who do not understand the extreme value of system in 
every kind of work, who have no interest in the work itself and 
do the least required of them, grumbling over what they do. 
When they are employed it is only because they are cheap. 
To be valuable you must be skillful. 

There remain the more subtle things of your character 
that will make you valuable if they exist or of a value easily 
replaced if they do not. There are some things that one just 
doesn’t do if one has character. There are other things one 
does unthinkingly, that one leaves off after they have been 
called to one’s attention, or after one has thought them out. 
They are a matter of experience, of knowledge, of observa- 
tion, of steadfastly keeping to the better way when you have 
found it, even at the cost of pleasure. Self-denial and self- 
control—nobody whose work becomes valuable can put these 
two aside. Every man or woman who has emerged from the 
amateur class into the professional has had to deny himself 
or herself again and again, until it became a habit. That is 
what distinguishes the professional from the amateur—the 
power to put away outside solicitations and devote one’s self 
to one’s work. 

It means hard effort. The girl comes into the office from 
her home or from school where the hours of work are short, 
where time is of no especial value, where a task can be put 
aside when it becomes irksome. She believes that if she 
observes regular hours about her work, if she is there on 
time, and takes only an exact hour for her luncheon, she has 
no further regulation of her time to undergo. But she finds 
that she has to have regular hours of sleep outside the office, 
or her work suffers. She has to decline this invitation and 
that party; she has to send her friends home early; she 
cannot dance all night and get her prepositions in the right 
place in the morning. Usually nobody makes her deny her- 
self these recreations. She has to make herself do it. She 
has to realize that it is a matter of honesty in her work, a 
matter of competency and efficiency, a sacrifice of the pres- 
ent to the future. The moment she does this she is not only 
increasing her value as a worker, she is also building char- 
acter that counts in business success as well as in life. 


N YOUR own home your uncertainty of temperament is 

endured. If you are tired or cross allowances are made for 
you; at least your expression of these states is put up with. 
If you neglect your duties you are excused. If you make 
mistakes you are sympathized with. But when a girl leaves 
her home to exchange her service for money she takes her 
place in the working world; she cannot hope to receive the 
indulgence of her home outside of it; she cannot be grumpy 
because she is tired and has béen asked to work overtime; 
she cannot run to the telephone to tell Marie what “‘he said,”’ 
just because she wants to. She is there to work for a stipu- 
lated sum and the claims of her work have to come first. 

If you are employed to do a certain task for a certain 
sum your employer cannot reasonably object to any outside 
interruptions you may permit yourself, provided they do not 
interfere with him in any way. But if you are employed for 
a certain number of hours a day for a specified wage your 
time and your energies belong to your employer during those 
hours, and it is a sheer matter of honesty that you should 
give them to him. You cannot expect even the most amiable 
employer to look with favor on a service interrupted by 
telephone calls or visits from friends. The telephone is not 
yours; the time is not yours; and you have no right to 
intrude social matters into business hours. 

It is a pity that some employees do not know the preca- 
riousness of business profits, the close margins between suc- 
cess and failure, the keenness of competition. If they did 
they would realize ‘‘that wastefulness in the office must be 


paid for out of the same funds with which salaries are paid, 
and that every shirk who gets what she does not earn is 
robbing some worker who is earning more than she gets.”’ 

When you refuse to use your employer’s time for your 
own friends you are not conceding a favor, you are being 
honest. It may seem a little thing, but it isn’t; it isa matter 
of character. Nor should your loyalty be a concession. 
Disloyalty to the leader of the business that is supporting 
you is a kind of treason; its very sound is in bad taste. You 
may not like your employer privately, but you do not have 
to say so. Play fair or leave him. 

“They make a lot of money,” the bookkeeper says to you; 
‘it’s a shame we don’t get more pay.” 

It may be. Of course, you are not making as much as you 
want to make. You may even deserve more and you may 
feel very keenly about it, but your employer is the one to 
speak to about it. On the other hand, perhaps youare getting 
all you are worth, or all you could get elsewhere, or perhaps 
you could be replaced at the same cost—these are things 
that determine your economic value. 


LMOST all office gossip is to be foregone if you are to be 
a valuable office assistant. It is too apt to be tinged with 
disloyalty, or, if it is not, it is as wasteful of time as telephone 
calls. Moreover a stenographer comes in touch with many 
of the private concerns of those for whom she is working. 
She must be trustworthy to be valuable. It is natural fora 
man to believe that a girl who talks about the office and who 
lingers in the halls gossiping will not be silent about him and 
his affairs outside the office. Your employers have won in 
their effort to make a successful living, because they have 
acumen; because they can draw accurate inferences from 
facts presented to them; because they can arrive at correct 
conclusions through small surface indications of character. 
They do not suspend these ways of thought because they 
are judging a‘woman in theiremploy. Indeed, any girl who 
comes into an office expecting consideration because she is a 
woman is in the wrong place. She will probably get such 
consideration, but it is a gift for which she should be glad 
and not a part of her work that she can count on or abuse; 
she is the one who should show consideration for all those she 
works with instead of demanding it for herself. 

Part of your equipment, if you wish to make yourself 
valuable, ought to be some conception of the character of the 
man whose dictation you take every day, some realization of 
what he accomplishes and why he accomplishes it. He may 
be wholly uninterested in the things you like or even igno- 
rant of them—the day’s popular fiction or any fiction; the 
history which your recent school studies have made familiar 
to you; the question whether plaited skirts are coming in or 
short sleeves are going out. But he knows the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, and the value of advertising, and how to 
audit a salesman’s expense account, and where the tariff hits 
his business, and the difference between a man who pays his 
bills and one who does not. 

Why shouldn’t you, too, know these things? They are.in 
the very air you breathe in this business world you have 


Bb ens girl who hasa 
salary willdo well 
to think twice before 
going intoany scheme 
or business that does 
not promise a sure 
and steady income. 
It is all right to want 
promotion and a bet- 
ter salary; every 
right-minded worker 
is toiling with some- 
thing better in view; 
but beware of.the 
business venture that 
is uncertain. Of 
course there are hun- 
dreds of women who have succeeded royally with boarding- 
house keeping, sewing, fancy work, catering, chicken raisinz 
and various other undertakings open to women. But just the 
same the woman with the salary had better think dozens 
of times before investing her slender savings and her time 
in any venture that depends solely upon herself. 

A young girl who had good taste in selecting materials and 
colors often made a little money “‘on the side’’ by shopping 
for friends, and she got on very well until the idea struck her 
that she ought to open a little shop for fancy things, such as 
she had purchased on commission. She had a good place 
with a good salary and the little shopping she did worked in 
well with her noon hour and her walks to and from home. 
But she started what she called “‘ The Toggery Shop,” and in 
less than a year had to go into bankruptcy. She simply over- 
estimated her ability to please people, and the money she 
had saved went into articles that lost their value as soon as 
fickle Fashion brought on something new. 

Out in the country a young girl on a much-frequented road 
conceived the idea of supplying passers-by with meals or 
luncheons. She had an attractive home and it looked as if 
the materials for the luncheons would not cost anything, but 
she found out a few things before the summer was over. She 
discovered that while her patrons were willing to pay reason- 
able prices for good country things they wanted good service, 
plenty of clean table linen, towels and other things that took 
time and trouble and money to prepare. The neighbors who 
sold flowers, fruits, vegetables and poultry to the passers-by 
made money that summer, while the little tea-room was a 
losing venture. 

Some years ago a young woman who was an expert ste- 
nographer earning a good salary contracted the “chicken 
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invaded. Their comprehension makes for increased intel]j- 
gence, increased value. If you want tothrive in this practica] 
air of the working world push aside some of the more trivia] 
interests and take up these sterner matters. 

Business men assert that while women are careful workers 
most of them lack the power of initiative and do not like 
to assume responsibility. Part of the reason for this lies jn 
women’s avoidance of new subjects of thought. If every 
new idea that you come upon is interesting to you because 
it is new and because you have something yet to learn abou; 
it, you are not going to balk when some new responsibility js 
thrown on you. If you habitually go forth and seek infor. 
mation about what you do not know, and if you try to 
understand why those you meet are effectual or ineffectual, 
if reasons are interesting to you and explanations a pleasure, 
you are going to have ideas of initiative soon enough. 

You are going to be able, on some day of hurry, to write 
that important letter with only a hint from your employer 
as to what you shall say. You are going to recall the date he 
has forgotten, the date on which so much hangs; you are 
going to be able to see the man he has no time for when the 
man rushes into the outer office and demands an hour that 
cannot be spared. And you will do it with a tact that js 
feminine, and thereby make your womanliness an asset 
instead of a drawback. For these people who are in a hurry 
to see your chief will resent you and believe you cannot do 
as well. You will be quite able to satisfy them and also to 
guard your employer’s time. And then you will have passed 
into the private-secretary class, than which nothing is more 
valuable to a busy man; for a competent private secretary 
can be a man’s memory for all unimportant and some 
important things, his conserver of time and strength. 

‘ 
B* THIS time you will have discarded many wasteful 
things—the useless interferences, the unnecessary speech, 

the over-decorative clothes, the ill-spent leisure. 

“T selected her,” a prominent man said the other day 
about his secretary, ‘‘for my stenographer some years ago, 
because her education was excellent and she looked as if sf 
had good sense. Her hat was becoming and not freakish. 
Her dress was unobtrusive and chosen for service and not for 
the lateness of its mode. Her shoes were for walking and not 
for dancing, and she wore no jewelry at all. By every out- 
ward sign she appeared to be a woman of intelligence.” 

Good dressing is appropriate dressing, and appropriate 
dressing is a matter of good sense; that is why a thing so 
seemingly unimportant gives a girl who studies it an advan- 
tage over one who does not. 

All these things mean, at the last, self-control and effort 
and intelligent use of your time and your ability. They do 
not mean living only for what is required of you in your 
work. The woman who lives only for the daily routine of her 
work is not a good worker; she is a slave to her task. If you are 
nothing outside your work, you cannot be really valuable in 
it. But with the daily use of these very qualities that make 
you a valuable worker you develop into that rare thing—a 
valuable woman. 


By Hilda Richmond 


fever.”’ She had a snug little amount of money laid by fora 
rainy day, and she started out in the poultry business. She 
built and equipped a model poultry plant in a fine location 
and hired an expert to run the business, the working part, 
while she with her business experience attended to the orders 
and office work. In just one year the poultry plant was on 
sale at a figure much less than it cost to satisfy the claims of 
the men who had sold feed to the young owner, and she was 
back working on a salary, without a penny in the bank. 

The man who bought the poultry plant at forced sale 
says it is the most paying investment he has ever made, yet 
he has never raised a chicken. Year after year green an 
inexperienced persons rent the plant at fancy prices, gladly 
paying the rent in advance. Each year some new enthusiast, 
undaunted by the long list of failures, is ready with the cash. 
The owner of the poultry plant argues that he is doing no 
harm, because, by renting the plant at a high rate on the 
investment, the tenants only lose the rent, while if they had 
to build one of their own they would lose all, as the stenog- 
rapher did. They have failed simply because they all wanted 
to begin at the top of the ladder instead of the foot. 





YOUNG woman (to give still another instance) who was 
suddenly thrust out of a comfortable home to make her 
own way in the world found herself with no especial liking 
for anything except cooking. A friend advised her to go out 
catering at twenty-five cents an hour, the usual charge i 
her small city, pointing out that from the very first she 
would be self-supporting and her tiny amount of savings 
would be untouched. Other friends thought that that kind ol 
work seemed like ‘going out to service” and persuaded the 
girl to take several rooms and do baking and cooking for her 
friends. She soon found that her friends wanted goods Just 
as cheap as strangers, and if they could not get them at low 
rates they went elsewhere; and she also discovered that 
those who were most liberal with their advice bought the 
fewest things in her little store. Acting on their advice she 
laid in a supply of expensive cooking utensils, etc., only to fin 
that the people who ‘“‘went out to service’ waxed fat and 
prosperous while she was lean and discouraged. 

Then she Sensibly put her pride in her pocket, closed the 
store, and started out to earn her twenty-five cents an hour 
cooking and baking away from home. She found that she 
could keep up a nice little home for herself where she nee 
only get her own breakfasts, her dinners and luncheons being 
eaten where she worked, and she also need not concern herse 
about the high price of gas, sugar, flour and materials. >" 
became independent in a short time, although there W 
nothing of a “ get-rich-quick’’ scheme about the service 
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XIV CeEntuRY Lap LUNCHEON 
HE row of dainty paper plates 
with flower-decorated handles 

and lace-paper doilies holds a XIV 
Century Lap Luncheon, so called 
because ‘‘ fingers were made before 
forks.” The menu may be served 
without knife, fork or spoon. Where 
it is necessary china is used, but few 
pieces will be required. 
MEeEnNvu 
Strawberries With Sugar 
Bouillon With Crackers 
French Chops With Paper Ends 
Potato Chips 

Romaine Salad Cheese Crackers 

Ice-Cream Cones Fancy Cakes 
Coffee Bonbons 






































HARMING indeed is this rose table with its graceful rose i S BRIGHT and fresh as the spring itself is this daffodil 

float in the center, its lighted rose-glass lamps, its dainty eee / ‘ table, with its Jack-Horner centerpiece, candle shades, nut 
ladies holding rose bonbon baskets, and its strawberry mousse (2 ad Te Sear cups and place-cards, all carrying out this floral idea. The salad 
served in rose-petal cups. Preceding this course a menu of iat Ls ; shown is of grapefruit and orange sections garnished with 
tomato bisque, cold pink salmon vinaigrette with asparagus tips, -t > : 2 , cherries and parsley, with French dressing. The menu to be 
creamed chicken on toast, with a garnish of radish roses and .§ Sd ie “a served at this table could be the golden one suggested for the 
green peas, and a salad of shrimp and watercress may be served. SS — a! table in the lower right-hand corner. 


\ Violet Sherbet With 
Violet-Decorated Mac- 


aroons 





Dandelion Salad With a Basis of Bachelor’s-Button Sandwiches Gar- Sunflower Sundae of Chocolate Strawberries, in Paper Cases, Dipped 
Crab Meat nished With Stuffed Radishes . Cream and Almonds in Pink Fondant 





s A 
2) 


: : iG 
N THE Maypole table the decorations are planned for an | ; HE announcement may be made by placing on each girl’s head 
announcement luncheon, the flower each favor Kewpie holds P ” | a chaplet of flowers to correspond with those held by one of the 
corresponding with the flowers in the May basket held by the Pre ier little figures. The garland for the bride-to-be is of orange blossoms 
same ribbon. The Old-English Maypole was of birch bark. Pica see cone C go ace Eien with a short length of veil attached, and her favor is the bride. 
a sove Apple soup elish Fiearts H 
Soul Mate Entrée 
Congenial Pairs Cupid Darts 
Warmed Heart Ice 
Sugar Kisses Sweetheart Cakes 


WHITE MENU 


Cream of Clam Soup 
Sweetbread Patties 
Chicken Breast 
Potato Puff Creamed Cauliflower 
Endive Salad 
Lemon Ics Marshmallow Cakes 
Cheese Coffe Crackers 














GOoLDE? 
Macédoine of 
Amber Soup 
Chicken Aa la Maryland, Hominy 
Carrots Asparagus Mousseline 
Vegetable Salad With Mayonnaise 
Frozen Custard Sunshine Cakes 
Chees 














HIS table is planned especially for the sewing or embroidery club, and little Gretchen GRAY-STONE rockery, the interstices of which are filled with daisies and buttercups, 

holds herself in readiness with all her sewing paraphernalia to be first prize for the contests graces the center of this golden-hued table. The table can well be used for a shower, as 
to follow the luncheon. A table like this, with its dainty pink and blue accessories, calls for the rockery may really be a grotto in which the articles are hidden, the up-turned parasols 
the serving of either the white menu or the pink one suggested under the rose table. hinting at the possible ending of the affair. The golden menu should be served. 


NOTE — Miss Hunt will be glad to send to readers detailed information regarding the novelties shown on this page, and will tell you how to make them or where to purchase them. She also has ready, to go with 
these luncheon ideas in case you wish to adapt them for afternoon or evening parties, games that will entertain the sewing club and create fun at the May-Day frolic. Address your letter to Miss Virginia Hunt, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Smart Sailor Above Subdues the Too Brilliant 
Coral Band Underneath the Gauzelike Transpar- 
ency of its White Embroidered Batiste Crown 














One Must Look Twice to See That the Velvet- 
Crowned, Smartly Pressed and Newly Dyed Brim 
is But a Leghorn of Other Seasons 


wt 


N THE more graceful curving-brim hats the 
streamers are a finishing part. Often they are 
suspended from the under brim as in the hat above, 
or they carry their color under the chin and tie in a 
bow in the quaint mid-Victorian bonnet on the right. 
In the plume-trimmed shepherdess hat pink satin 
streamers overhang the brim. 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





GAIN we are under the brims of 
fascinating picture hats, but 
the skilled designers have surpassed 
themselves, not only in beauty of 
design and line, in the ornamentation 
and the lack of it, but in the con- 
struction of the hats themselves. 
They may show every indication of 
a double brim, appear weighted down 
with hard, shiny clusters of grapes, 
berries and other fruits, be trimmed 
with exquisitely hued roses that are 
deceptively hard and metallic—yet 
these hats are all of feather lightness, 
affording a welcome relief for over- 
tired eyes relaxing under the broader 
brims which shade and beautify, hap- 
pily relieved from appearing under 
unbecoming, brimless hats. 


Coquettishly Caught at the Wrists are the Tulle 
Streamers on This Exquisite Bridesmaid’s Set 
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Merely Incidental are the Clusters of Crystallized 
Fruits Which Trim This Picturesque Leghorn Almost 
Hidden Under an Overhansing Chiffon Brim 
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By a Transparent Crépe Brim, Appliquéd With Silk 
Buds, the Severe Tailored Hat is Made Wearable 
With the Dressy Gown 











NOTE —The bridal set in the middle of this page and the 
hats at the top and bottom of each outer column were de- i} 
signed by Madame Florette; the hats in the middle of the Hi 
first and third columns and the one on the left were designed 
by Mrs. Clarice T. Weil. Any further information desired i 
will be given if you will write to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, ; 
in care of THE LAriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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OT every smart girl has 
use for a polo suit, so no 


patterns can be supplied for 
the trig costume shown above; 
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surely many girls will be 
of this authentic informa- 
as to what is the correct 
e for this exciting sport. 
u are planning to order a 
suit, why not decide on 
type, having the coat of 
<i and the trousers of 
y white linen? Select a 
nish shirt waist of wash 
iel or silk, a four-in-hand 
nd a helmet-shaped hat 
ctured here. This hat is 
egulation style for polo. 
e sleeveless coat of this 
suit is quite desirable 
ther outdoor sports, so 
ips you will like to have 
iplicated in a serviceable 
n. 
nee everybody has a 
r,cne’s wardrobe is quite 
aplete without a suitable 
Not all of us may own 
cial garment, but to 
who can own one I hope 
oat shown here will ap- 
One’s tailor should not 
t difficult to copy, using 
iin or novelty worsted 
rial, with a soft silk lin- 
that the coat may slip on 
ff easily without crush- 
. dainty’ summer frock. 


8842 8843 8839 
8845 8844 
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Designs by Mirs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 






































REALLY smart girl with a keen sense of the fitness of things 
does not use makeshift clothing for her outdoor activities. 
Instead, she plans to have especially designed clothes, with a view 
toward comfort as well as appropriateness and serviceability. 
That is why we call her “smart,” for any girl who “goes in”’ for 
any of the wholesome sports of cross-country walking, golf, tennis 


not more important aspects of life. 

Quite the smartest thing in sweaters is this one (No. 8842), 
which is made of cloth and slips on over the head. It may be 
lined or not, as you choose, and is very new as well as comfy. The 
joy of walking once more in a skirt of generous width must surely 
be appreciated by the athletic girl, and I am sure she will make no 
mistake in selecting No. 8845, making it of white cashmere-serge, 
a very new material, to wear with a gay-colored sweater. 

Laundry is too big an item to allow of any but a cloth skirt for 
boating or rowing. Then, too, a cloth skirt is more comfortable. 
No. 8841 is just the type for this wear. The generous width and 
convenient pockets prove this. Wear with it a flannel shirt like 
No. 8840, made with or without the bosom section. 

Golf has many women enthusiasts today, as the pleasing 
spectacle of any popular links demonstrates most interestingly 
when one sees the clever clothes these players wear. Pictured 
here is a very new costume, consisting of a jacket with the new 
flare outline and a three-piece skirt with slightly raised waistline. 
Make the jacket of a brilliant-colored cloth and the skirt of heavy 
linen, rep or cotton corduroy. 

Tennis demands such absolute control and use of the body that 
she who desires to achieve a reputation in this splendid game must 
select her clothes with care. The suit No. 8839 is admirably 
adapted for this purpose, and may be made of one material, or 
the skirt may be of cloth and the blouse of a washable fabric. 





Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. Patterns Nos. 8839, 8840 and 8843 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 8842 comes in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure; and Nos. 8841, 8844 and 8845 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for 
Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered design shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the 
number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Ilome Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 
Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri ; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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and boating is undoubtedly very much alive not only to the : 
question of correct dressing, but to many other seemingly though | 
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8: Tempo di Valzer 


Copyright, 191,, by the Boston Music Company, 26 West Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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By Sydney Baynes 
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OMEBODY—well meaning, no doubt, 
and quite unmindful of the possible 
ill effects of his sentiment—has laid 
upon his readers the charge: ‘‘ Buy 
thyself a hyacinth and feed thy soul.” 
Superficially, it looks like an innocent 
little sentimentality; but I have just 
watched it work, like a slow poison, to 
the really terrible undoing of two clever 
girls who are typical of a class so large 
that I am impelled to write about it in 
the hope that other girls may be warned. 

These girls are twenty and twenty-two years old respec- 
tively. Their father is a man of most unusual character—‘‘a 
regular Abraham Lincoln kind of man,” as one of the girls 
once said to me. He has worked hard for his family, has 
given them freely of everything he could afford—and a little 
more—has loved them tenderly, counseled them wisely and 
sweetly, and tried, early and late, to communicate to them 
sterling principles of right living. To the mother have been 
left, as is oftenest the case, the myriad details of upbringing; 
the task of insisting, day in and day out, on the thousand 
small matters that go to the making of a capable woman. 

It is easier, when we are young and “trying,” to have a 
lofty sentiment for the dear parent who gives us occasional 
talks about his desire to have us attain noble womanhood 
than for the parent who has to ‘‘ keep everlastingly after us” 
to make us get out of bed in time for breakfast and darn our 
stockings before we put them on. So these girls, while fre- 
quently complaining about their mother and her “fussy 
ways,” have always been loud in their praise of ‘‘ Dad.” 

When the girls got to be sixteen and thereabouts their 
resistance to their mother’s efforts to bring them up accord- 
ing to her way of thinking made such continued friction in 
the household that they were sent away from their home in 
a small inland town to school, and then to college. 














OW, if an education is good for anything it is for what it 

teaches us about living in broader relationships with our 
kind. Presumably every study we ‘‘take”’ is a new door 
opening into a new world and affording us a new understand- 
ing. But these girls got out of it what too many girls seem 
to get out of their education—not more ability to live with 
the people of their world, but less; not a broader idea of the 
world’s opportunities so much as a bigger idea of their own 
importance. ‘“‘Self-development—self-expression’’ became 
their slogan. And, of course, when college days were over 
and they got back to the little town again and to “mother’s 
fussy ways,’”’ the atmosphere in the household was unbear- 
ably ‘‘charged”’ with friction. Mother wanted them to do 
such absurd things! She insisted on waking them at eight 
inthe morning. She said father had to have 
his breakfast at eight-thirty and it made the 
one servant cross to have two or three break- 
fasts; setting up the ‘‘cranky”’ disposition 
of a “hired girl’? against the fact that 
Annabel found her mind keenest when the 
rest of the world was wrapped in slumber, 
and, after reading and writing till one or two 
o'clock, simply could not get up at eight. 

For a while mother tried to be firm, but 
finally yielded in the interests of peace. 

Laura’s “individualism”’ rebelled against 
“having to eat when other people are 
hungry.’’ She would refuse luncheon at 
twelve-thirty, when her father came home 
for his, and at one-thirty would go to the ice 
box, take what was there for breakfast next 
morning and order it cooked for her. If the 
“hired girl” objected, Laura would cook it 
for herself—wearing, the while, the air of an 
early Christian martyr whose pain was the 
sport of the ungodly. Reproached by her 
mother, Laura reminded that misguided per- 
son that this was her father’s house and she 
was sure he would wish his child to have 
food when she was hungry. 

Sheand Annabel were both so sure of their 
father’s deep desire to give them everything 
they wished that at times—such times as 
when Annabel spent fifteen dollars on photo- 
graphs of an actress she admired but does 
not know, her mother, at the same time, Hi 


wearing her last year’s hat and year before i WHEN I LOVE HIM: 


last’s suit—their mother has ventured to | 
remonstrate. Laura promptly put an end 
to this! 
come into the world,” she said, ‘‘and, now ill 
we’re here, it’sas little as you can do to take 

care of us.” 


HERE was nobody in that poky little 


mosphere was unbearable, each girl felt the H} 
urging of a ‘‘soul to develop,” and “‘ Dad”’ | 
felt the need of a little peace. il 
He told the girls he had made some in- iH 
vestments that the panic of ’07 had wiped | 
away, leaving him in debt; that he could ill HH 
afford much money beyond what it cost him 
to keep up the home. But, since they felt so | 
fully entitled to a better chance for their 
“souls,’’ he would strain a point and send | 
them to Chicago, where he would support 
them for a while until they made places 
for themselves in that “larger life.’”’ He 
agreed to give them one hundred dollars a 
month to cover all expenses of board, clothes 
and ‘‘soul improvement.” All he asked of 
them was their pledge not to exceed that i 
amount and call on him for any more. | 
Annabel decided to become a great writer, i 
Laurato become a great musician—Annabel 
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By Elizabeth Anstruther 


fast. ‘‘Oh, but our souls are so starved for good plays!” 
they cried. ‘“‘ Think of what it has been to us to be buried in 
that hole of a town!” 

They seemed to hear almost every concert in all the series 
that crowds so bewilderingly on Chicago in the music season. 
Laura thought this a better way of becoming a great musi- 
cian than spending money on lessons—and Annabel, too, 
found it ‘‘ wonderfully educational.” 

They seemed to see almost every play that came to Chicago 
theaters; Annabel had decided to write plays, and it was 
necessary for her to ‘‘study”’ them. Laura was interested in 
Annabel’s “ work,”’ and went too, so they could “‘ discuss the 
plays together—it is such a help to Annabel!”’ They “‘econo- 
mized on other things,” they said, ‘‘in order to feed our souls 
on music and dramatic art.’’ Nobody else had pretended to 
discover any ‘“‘dramatic art”’ in some of the plays these girls 
“‘fed upon’’—but that simply goes to show how undivining 
is the unfed soul. 


r WAS necessary for Laura’s soul culture to rent a piano 
for five dollars a month, and to buy and try a great deal 
of the music she heard—at fifty and sixty cents a piece. 
And as Annabel wrote a very fashionable but entirely unde- 
cipherable hand it was necessary for her to transcribe her 
thoughts on a typewriter at ‘‘three dollars per.” 

It was a marvel to every one how they “managed,” espe- 
cially as they also ‘‘managed’”’ smart new tailored suits and 
hats of incredible proportions, and Annabel went one day to 
call on the friend aforementioned and to show her a pair of 
cuff pins bought at a most expensive shop where only hand- 
wrought jewelry is sold. 

“T never had anything but some of those common little 
rhinestone bars before,”’ she said, ‘‘and I felt so cheap and 
tawdry! I always mistrust the quality of people who wear 
imitation jewelry, don’t you?”’ she said. 

Well !—the friend is no friend of imitation jewelry, but she 
began to think some other kinds of imitation are worse. 

It seems to have been about this time that the ‘‘hyacinth”’ 
struck them—but in a peculiar way. They didn’t buy a 
hyacinth bulb and plant it in dark earth and hang over it, 
full of faith, watching for it to show a green tip that should 
thrill them with the old, old miracle of the renewal of life. 
They didn’t even buy a plant in blossom, and water and tend 
it and try to preserve its beauty to the last moment possible. 
They didn’t even buy “cut’’ hyacinths. They made a 


‘liberal translation’”’ of the sentiment and bought violets or 
lilies of the valley or sweet peas—especially the last in the 
new and lovely lavender shades se fashionable for wearing. 

On another day when Annabel called on the sedate friend 
she was carrying a copy of Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘ Marpessa,”’ 
bound in limp morocco. 


DECORATION BY 
FRANKLIN BOOTH 
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i LOVE to watch HIM at a dance when he’s with other girls—he has such a | 
ti xy i a ane igs. A a I well-bred, “dead” air, as if they were all curious Egyptian statues. And 
You dian t pak as & we wanted to | then, when he turns and comes for our dance, he brightens up like turning on | 
the lights in a dark room. And for fear he will see how J light up, too, I say | 
|| quickly: “Oh, dear! Isn’t it awfully hot here?” 
| 

| 

i 

| 


| 

| Sometimes when I see a nice, clean baby in the street car I whisper to 
: : i} : “ian i ?” And there’s always a long pause before h 

s aeuendate with | HIM: “Isn’t that a nice baby n y: g Pp e 

tree Bt So aegerense wite, the Rosne at | says: “Cute, isn’t it?” And all the time I never see that child, at all—and his 

look is so readable! 


HH} I love HIM when a polite waiter at the restaurant tries to help me on with 
my coat. The firm, funny way he snatches it out of his hands and says: 
“T’ll attend to that, thank you!” 
| | get it half on before he catches me. 


Once his sister said: “You just ought to see HIM shaving! 
tures and the weird faces he makes up!” That evening when I saw HIM, Mt 
| somehow he seemed like a different person in the world. 
|| imagine how he looks shaving, somehow, and secretly I’m so wild to see HIM iii dropped out of my ken, and what success 
| do it that I wouldn’t dare tell any one. | 


H} I love that respectful, half-frightened, brave look he had on that Sunday 
i morning when he met my father for the first time. And when those Episcopal 
church bells began to peal out, with father and HIM there, why it even seemed 
to give a more-than-ever religious atmosphere to the room! 


Often on the side piazza we stop talking and just think. My eyes just 
catch on something and I kind of look through a haze. Then I feel—see HIM 


By Estette Loomis 


Sometimes, with a well-tipped waiter, I can 


His ges- | 


I simply can not iH 








“T’ve giver away so many copies of this!” she said, ‘and 
I just had to have one for myself—I couldn’t live without 
‘Marpessa’ !”’ 

This positively alarmed the sedate friend and she reminded 
Annabel of the libraries where ‘‘ Marpessa’’ might be read 
at any time for the asking. 

Pitying was the glance that Annabel cast on this adviser 
as she said: ‘‘Can you bear to read a poem you adore ing 
library book some fool has marked in the wrong places?’’ 

This degree of soul culture ‘“‘comes high.” At the end of 
two months the girls borrowed a hundred dollars from a 
college mate; a month later they borrowed a hundred dollars 
from a young man—a son of a friend of their father’s, 
Through this friend of ‘‘Dad’s” they opened accounts at 
fashionable dry-goods, florist, candy, book and music shops, 
The remittances from home went into box offices oftener 
than to the washerwoman, for tea in Japanese tea-rooms and 
spaghetti in ‘“‘Bohemian”’ tables d’héte oftener than for 
board bills. The thirst for ‘‘experiences’’ had become an 
inebriety. And allthe while the slogan was: ‘‘ Feed thy soul!” 

Why! the souls of these girls got so hungry that this hap. 
pened: A little, friendless girl, hunting employment ip 
Chicago, fainted from hunger in an office where she had asked 
for work, and in that way came to the notice of the sedate 
friend, who sent her to the same boarding house’ where 
Annabel and Laura lived, giving her the money to pay a 
week’s board in advance, as she had no trunk. Anna)lel’s 
soul was so hungry for something it ‘‘needed’’ that she bor- 
rowed part of that money before the child had time to hand 
it over to the landlady! Later Laura told this girl, who had 
suffered hunger and cold and untold horrors uncomplain- 
ingly, that when she (Laura) thought of the grand opera 
coming to Chicago “‘and me being able to hear it only one or 
two measly times, I just hate the injustice of this world!” 


CLIMAX —probably not the climax—to this soul culture 

came a few days ago when the heart-broken parents of 
these soul-culturists came to Chicago to borrow money and 
settle the girls’ debts. 

On the plea of ‘‘not wanting to worry ‘Dad’”’ they had let 
the debts run on and on until “‘ Dad,”’ when he finally learned 
the extent of them, was not ‘“worried’’—he was fairly 
stricken. He paid the final farthing—and took his girls home 
weeping and beating their breastsand wailing in black despair. 

Before they left he talked broken-heartedly—the big, 
kindly gentleman—to the friend whose remonstrances had 
proved as unavailing as his own. 

“‘T can’t understand my girls,” he said, ‘‘and all this talk 
about their ‘souls’! Their mother and I have never had time 
for such things—we had to work hard when we were young, 
and we’ve had about all we could do ever since. I’ve never 
in all my life mailed a personal letter witha 
stamp belonging to the company, and I’ve 
never taken an hour of the company’s time 
to further my personal ends. I’ve never 
bought what I didn’t have the money to pay 
for, and I’ve never borrowed a dollar from 
any man to covera personal need. I tried to 
bring my girls up to my principles, but it 
seems I’ve made an awful failure. I’ve 
given them every chance in the world I knew 
how to give them, and now I'll tell you 
frankly I’m at my wits’ end. I wish I knew 
what to do, but it beats me! I try to tell 
them that souls are fed by the faithful dis- 
charge of the nearest duty—whatever it is— 
and that the dignity of any labor is not in 
itself, but in the way it’s done—and what 
impression do I make on them? I can tell 
by the way they lookat me that they’re think- 
ing: ‘Poor ‘‘Dad’’! he doesn’t understand !’” 

Parents can’t do anything in a case like 
this! The only ones who can do anything 
are the girls themselves, if the “dry rot” 
hasn’t eaten too far into the hearts and souls 
of them to leave any clean places. I hope 
these girls I describe (and so far from having 
exaggerated I have not told half of their 
folly) are not typical in the degree of their 
tawdriness, but I am afraid they are typical 
of a large class in its kind. 


IRLS! if you’ve got a tiny taint of that 
| poison in your systems get rid of it as 
soon as you can by any means, however 
violent. Not by tending, but by spending, 
souls get their growth! If the waxen beauty 
| of the hyacinth feeds the soul’s hunger for 
| perfection the florist’s plate-glass window 
: need not interfere; every hyacinth is food 
| if we admire it. ; 
| Whatever you do, girls, don’t be “‘cheap 
| about your “‘souls.”’ If you want to try the 
selfish life and see what there is in it, be 
|| honest about it and call it the selfish life. 
| That’s a whole lot decenter than this miser- 
| | able hypocrisy about ‘soul culture,” because 
| | everybody who has lived to any purpose at 
| all knows that the very first principle oi! sou 
culture is abnegation, self-effacement, loving 
to give rather than to receive, to lose ones 
life that one may find it again more gloric vusly. 
Since this article was written Laur has 


I she is making of life. at home with her 
il parents I do not know. But Annabel, when 
she got home last spring, sat down anc had 
a serious “interview” with herself, the result 
of which was that in a few weeks’ time she 
went back to Chicago, and there took uj the 
fight to win back all she had lost ‘‘and then 
some.’ That took grit! She went to work 





i . - eee EA sates i i rsa 
had been noted for her ‘‘themes”’ at college i staring at me, and just enjoy it; i¢ 8 fascinating. Then, when I suddenly turn et peptic ape eng he =i 
and Laura for her banjo playing. | to HIM, it’s like peeking into a secret place. I love to see HIM blush. peat Rit ie boarding house where her career 
_ They went to Chicago and found a board- | I was just crazy about HIM that evening after those Miller girls called. of folly had been lived !—her laundry and 
ing place—not at all to their liking, but || After they had gone he got up and walked the room like Lawyer Hanna, every other expense. She worked evenings 


cheap; their board cost half their income. il 
The first night in town they went to the | 

theater; the next day they went to a matinée. 

A friend, to whose overseeing care they had 

been commended by their parents, ventured 

to suggest that theaters eat up money very 





muttering: “Strange how few people have charm!” That night it was hours 
before I could go to sleep! 


Once he began a letter to me “My dear Little Girl,” and it made me cry. 
But he’s never done it that way since then; and it makes me almost sick, I 
want HIM toso much. But if I asked HIM to, it would spoil everything. 
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at another kind of work and earned money 
to help reimburse “Dad.” In a few months 
her wages were raised to twelve dollars; 
shortly thereafter to fifteen. Now she has 
won back every particle of esteem she had 
forfeited and a great deal more besides. 
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XVII 

T WAS a long ride to Cresset’s Crossing, first on the main 
[= to the Junction and then just time to make a close 

connection with the branch line to the Crossing. It was 
three o’clock when we reached there and started out to walk 
to Cresset’s Farm. 

There’d been rain the day before and the road was muddy, 
with water standing here and there in the ruts. The weather 
was still overcast, the sky covered with clouds, heavy and 
leaden colored. It was cold, a raw, piercing air, and we 
walked fast, I—careful of my new dress—picking my steps 
on the edge of the road and Babbitts tramping along in the 
mud beside me. 

I'd never been there at that season and I thought it was 
agloomy, lonesome spot. The land rolled away, with fences 
creeping across it like gray snakes. Here and there were 
clumps of woods, purplish against the sky, and between them 
the brown stretches of plowed land 
that in the springtime would be 
green with the grain. Now under 
those dark, low-hanging clouds 
with the naked trees and the 
bare, empty fields it looked for- 
jorn and dreary. 

When we passed the Riven 
Rock Road and I could see the 
Firehill one, making a curving 
line through the country beyond, 
I had a creepy feeling, thinking 
of what had happened there eight 
weeks before. ‘‘Where’s the 
place ?’’ I said almost ina whisper. 

Babbitts pointed ahead with 
his cane. “A little farther on, 
where the bushes grow thick.” 


geal along from the station 
clumps and bunches of small 
trees had edged the way like a 
hedge. After we passed the 
Riven Rock Road they grew 
thicker, making a sort of shrub- 
bery higher than our heads. I 
remembered that just before the 
murder men had been cutting 
these for brushwood, and even 
now we passed piles of branches, 
dry and dead, with little leaves 
clinging to them like brown rags. 
Where the Firehill Road ran into 
the turnpike the growth was 
tangled and close, almost a small 
wood. 

It wasn’t far beyond that Bab- 
bitts pointed out the place. There 
was an edge of shriveled grass 
and on this she had been found 
with the branches piled over her. 
He drew with his cane just how 
she had lain, the brushwood cover- 
ing her so like the shrubs behind 
that a person could have passed, 
even by daylight, without notic- 
ing : aything. 

“You can see just how the 
murderer worked,”’ he said. ‘‘He 
attacked Miss Hesketh here, 
killed her with almost no effort— 
you remember there was no sign, 
either about her or the surround- 
ings, of a struggle—and then 
arranged the body. In my 
Opinion he was interrupted by 
the Doctor’sauto. Hedrew back 
and waited, and when the Doctor 
had passed went on with his 
grisly task.” 

“How awful! Can’t you im- 
agine him stealing around, gather- 
ing up the branches in the dark?”’ 

“The moonlight helped. You remember, when Reddy 
came around from the Firehill Road, the moon was out ?”’ 

I stepped back into the mud and looked down to where the 
Firehill Road entered the turnpike a few yards farther on. 
“He must have heard Mr. Reddy’s horn some time before 
the car came in sight. He was finished then and had prob- 
ably stolen away across the fields.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Babbitts. ‘‘The moon made the 
open too dangerous. Besides, he couldn’t have moved 
through the trees without some noise, and Reddy, who was 
listening and watching for Sylvia, was positive there wasn’t 
asound. The fellow was back among the bushes when 
Reddy’s car came around the turn, and he must have stayed 
there—afraid to stir—watching Reddy, first as he waited, 

then as he ran slowly back and forth. What a situation! one 
j man looking for the woman he loved, her murderer hidden a 


ew yards from him, and between them her dead body !”’ 


[SEEMED to see it: the road bathed in moonlight, the 
murderer huddled down in the black shadow, and Reddy in 
the car looking now this way and now that, expecting her to 
Come. How terribly still it must have been—not a sound 
except the rustling of the withered leaves. I could imagine 
the light from the racer’s lamps, shooting out in two long 
yellow rays, showing every rut and ridge, so that that grim, 
Watching face had to draw down lower still in the darkness 
of the underbrush. As Babbitts said, he must have been 
afraid to move, must have cowered there and seen the racer 
glide away and then come back, and, still bent behind the 
hetwork of twigs, have watched the man at the wheel, as he 
ooked up and down the road, waited and listened, every 
how and then sounding the horn that broke into the silence 
ike a weird, hollow cry. 
aa_Oh, come on,”’ I said suddenly, seizing Babbitts’s arm; 
let’s go up to Cresset’s where it’s bright and cheerful.”’ 
We had a lovely time at Cresset’s. My, but they were 
@nice family !—Farmer Cresset, a big, kind, jolly man and 
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“] Heard Babbitts’s Voice Close to My Ear: 


e Girl at Central 
Her Own Story of the Great Hesketh Mystery 


By Geraldine Bonner 


AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” ETC. 
@ 


his two sons, splendid, 
sunburned chaps, and his 
little daughter, as fresh 
as a peach and as shy as 
a kitten. I loved themall, 
and Mrs. Cresset best. 
She made me think of my 
mother,not that she looked 
so much like mother, but I 
guess it was because she 
had something about her 
that’s about all women 
who’ve had families they 
loved. 

They gave us tea and 
cake, and they joked 





Babbitts good and hard about his coming all the way out 
there to get a story, and pretending to be a tourist. 

““Never mind, son,” Farmer Cresset said, ‘‘ you got it out 
of the old woman. I couldn’t make her tell; seemed like she 
thought she’d be arrested for the crime if she up and con- 
fessed about that*feller.” 


he ones evening we left to go to the Wayside Arbor, 
where we'd planned to have our supper and then go back 
by the branch line, catching a train at the Crossing at 
eight-thirty. It was dark when we saw the lights shining out 
across the road. We’d expected a moon to light us home, 
but the clouds, although they weren’t as thick as they had 
been, were all broken up into little bits over the sky, like 
Heaven was paved with them. 

The Arbor was quiet as we stepped upand opened the door, 
and there, just like on the night of the murder, was Hines, 
sitting by the stove reading a newspaper. He jumped up 
quick and greeted us very cordial, and you could see he was 
glad to get a customer. We asked him if we could have 
supper, and he went out, calling to Mrs. Hines, and we 
could hear some one clattering down the stairs and then a 
whispering going on in the hall. 

When he came back he said they’d get us a cold lunch, but 
they didn’t keep a great deal on hand, seeing as how they 
hadn’t much call for meals at that season. Leaving Babbitts 
talking to Hines, I went back into the dining room, a long, 
shabby place that crossed the rear of the house. It was as 
dingy as the rest of it, with the paper all smudged and peel- 
ing off the walls and worn bits of carpet laid over the board 
floor. At the back two long windows looked out on the 
garden. Glancing through these I could see the arch of the 
arbor, with the wet shining on the tables and a few withered 
leaves trembling on the vines. 

From behind a door at the far end of the room came a 
noise of crockery and pans and then a woman’s voice, peev- 
ish and scolding, and another woman’s answering back. 
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‘Thank Heaven, She’s Coming Out of It’” 





“It Was I That Had Solved the 
Great Hesketh Mystery ” 


Suddenly the door at the end of 
the room opened and Mrs. Hines 
camein. She began talking in a 
whining voice, and as she set the 
table told me how the business 
had gone off and they didn’t know 
what they were going to do. Her 
hands, all chapped and full of 
knots like twigs, smoothed out 
the cloth and put on the china 
so listless it made you tired to 
look at them. But it was better 
talking to her than sitting dumb 
with no company but dismal 
thoughts, and between her trail- 
ings into the kitchen and _ her 
trailings out I heard all about their 
affairs. 

For a while after the murder 
they'd done a lot of business; but 
now nothing was doing, only a 
few automobiles stopped there 
and the farm hands had dropped 
off, so their custom hardly 
counted. And Tecla Rabine, the 
Bohemian servant, who was a 
first-class girl, had got so slack 
she’d have to be fired, and she, 
Mrs. Hines, didn’t see how she 
was to get another one, what with 
the low wages and the lonesome- 
ness. 


HE trailed off into the kitchen 

again, and I could hear her 
snapping at some one, and that 
other woman’s voice growling 
back. I supposed it was Tecla 
Rabine, though it didn’t sound like 
her, my memory of her at the in- 
quest being of a fat, good-natured 
thing that wouldn’t have growled 
at anybody. And then the door 
was opened with one swift kick 
and Tecla came in, carrying a 
plate of bread in one hand and a 
platter with ham on it in the 
other. She gave me that broad, 
silly sort of smile I remembered 
and put the things down on the 
table. 

“Well, Tecla,” I asked, for 
something to say, ‘‘how are you 
getting on?”’ 

“Ach!’’ she answered, dis- 
gusted, and pounded over the 
creaky floor to a cupboard, out of 
which she took some dishes. ‘‘Me? I get out. What for do 
I stay? No luck here; no money. Whocomes? Nobody; 
everything goes on the blink.” 

“T heard business was bad,”’ I said. 

“‘What do I get?’’ she said, spreading out her great red 
hands. ‘‘Not a thing; maybe five, ten cents. Every long 
time maybe twenty-five. Since that lady gets killed all goes 
bad. The dagoes say ‘Evil eye.’ They walk around the 
house that way’’—she made a half-circle in the air with her 
arm—“‘looking at it afraid. Me, too, I don’t like it.” 

I didn’t blame her. If you gave me two hundred a month 
I wouldn’t have stayed there. 

She went on, telling her troubles just like Mrs. Hines: 
“‘Last year this time all the rooms full. Tonight one man’’— 
she held up one finger in the air—‘‘one only man, and he 
have lost what makes us to laugh. When I see him I say: 
‘Hein, Tito, good luck now you come. Make the bear to 
dance.’ And hesay this way’’—she hunched up her shoulders 
and pushed out her hands: ‘‘‘Oh, no usa; there is no more 
bear! He makes dead long time.’”’ 

“‘Bear?’’ I said; ‘‘ what bear?” 

“You know—him that has the bear who dances. Awful 
funny! It makes laughing and much pennies in the hat.” 

“Oh!” I said; “you mean the bear that went around with 
the acrobats. It’s dead, is it?” 


“(ONE dead inthecountry,” she continued. ‘‘And he says 

he starve now with no bear to get pennies. The boss 
says we all starve, and gave him a drink and cheese and 
bread. Ach!’’—she shook her head as if the loss of the bear 
was the last straw—‘“‘I no can stand it. Nothing doing; no 
money; no more laughs. I quit.” 

Just then Babbitts came in and we began our supper— 
cold ham and stale bread and coffee that I know was the 
morning’s heated over. 

Tecla went into the kitchen.and I said to him, low and 
guarded: ‘‘What’s Hines been saying to you?” 








He answered in the same key: ‘‘Oh, putting up 
a hard-luck story. He wants to pull up stakes and 
go West.” 

‘Will they let him?” 

“That’s one of the things he’s been talking 
about. He says if he makes a move it’ll look sus- 
picious, and if he stays he’ll be ruined. He cer- 
tainly is up against it.” 

The kitchen door swung back and Mrs. Hines 
came in with a pumpkin pie that tasted like it was 
baked for Thanksgiving. She hovered around, 
fussing about us and joining in the conversation. 
You could see she was hungry for some one to 
talk to. 

Before we left Babbitts went into the bar to 
settle up, and I, remembering Tecla’s complaints, 
called her in from the kitchen and fished a quarter 
out of my new purse. She was as pleased as a 
child, grinning all over and wanting to shake hands 
with me, which I hated but couldn’t avoid. When 
we were once more in the road I felt as if I’d crept 
out from under a shadow that was gradually sink- 
ing into me, down to the marrow of my bones. 
The night was cold, but a different kind, fresh and 
clear, the smell of the damp fields in the air and 
the country quiet and peaceful. 


E HAD a good two miles before us and 

stepped out lively. It was dark, the clouds 
mottled over the sky, and in one place, where the 
moon was hidden, a little brightness showing 
through the cracks. Babbitts said he thought 
they’d break and that we’d have the moonlight 
on our way back. All around us the landscape 
stretched black and still. When you got accus- 
tomed to it you could see the outlines of the hills 
against the sky, one darkness set against another, 
and the line of the road showing faint between the 
edgings of bushes. 

We hadn’t gone far—about ten minutes, I 
should think—when I suddenly clasped my wrist 
and felt that my purse was gone. I had taken it 
off to give Tecla twenty-five cents, and I remember 
I’d laid it on the supper table when she made me 
shake hands. ‘Oh dear!” I said, stopping short. 
“What shall I do? I’ve left my purse there.” 

Babbitts stared at me through the dark. ‘At 
Hines’s?” 

“Yes, on the supper table; and it’s new; I’d 
only just bought it. Oh, I can’t lose it!” 

“You needn’t. We’ve time; but you'll have to 
hit up the pace. Come on quick; that’s not just 
the place I’d select to leave a purse in.” 

He turned to go, but I stood still. I hated going 
back there, and it was lovely walking slowly along 
through the sharp, chill air and the peaceful night. 
“You go,” I said, coaxing; ‘‘I’ll saunter on and 
you can catch me up.” 

“Don’t you mind being alone? Aren’t you 
afraid?” 

““Afraid?” I gave a laugh. ‘I’m much more 
afraid in that queer place. Besides I can’t go as 
fast as you can, and whatever happens we’ve got 
to catch that train.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, that’s the best plan. I'll 
run both ways. Go slow till I come.” 

He turned and went off at a run, and I walked 
on. At first I could hear the thud of his feet quite 
plainly, and then the sound was suddenly dead- 
ened and I knew he was on the moist turf by the 
roadside. The silence closed down around me like 
a black curtain. 

I walked on slowly, gathering my skirts up from 
the wet and the twigs, as noiseless as a shadow in 
the dark of the trees. I don’t know how much 
farther I went, but not very far, because I could 
just make out the line of the Firehill Road curving 
down between the fields, when I heard behind me 
a stealthy rustling in the bushes. 


XVIII 


’M NO coward. But I suppose I was worn out— 

more than I knew—by the strain and excite- 
ment of the last two months. Also I do think that 
most any girl would have lost her nerve if she’d 
been up against what I was. The gloom of that 
dreadful Wayside Arbor was still on me as I walked 
along with Babbitts, and when the sound of his 
footsteps died away the loneliness crept in on me, 
seemed to be telling me something that I didn’t 
want to hear. Down deep I knew what it was, 
and that every step was taking me closer to what 
I was afraid of—the place where Sylvia Hesketh 
had been murdered. 

It was when I was peering out ahead, trying to 
locate it, telling myself not to be a fool, and gath- 
ering up my courage, that I heard that faint, 
stealthy rustling behind me. 

I stopped dead, listening. I was scared, but not 
clear through yet, for I knew it might be some 
little animal, a rabbit or a chipmunk, creeping 
through the underbrush. I stood waiting, feeling 
that I was breathing fast, and as still as one of the 
telegraph poles along the road. The trees hid me 
completely. A person could have passed close by 
and not seen me standing there in my black cloak 
against the black background. 

Then I heard it again, very soft and cautious, a 
crackle of branches and then a wait, and pres- 
ently—it seemed hours!—a crackle of branches 
again. I moved forward, stepping on tiptoe, sti- 
fling my breath, my head turned sideways, lis- 
tening with every nerve. Even then I wasn’t so 
terribly frightened, but I was shivery down to my 
heart, for I could hear, whether it was beast or 
human, that it was on the other side of the trees, 
just a little way back, going the way I was. 

It only took a few minutes—me stealing forward 
and it coming on, now soft as it stepped on the 
earth, now with a twig snapping sharp—to tell me 
I was being followed! 

When I got that clear the last of my courage 
melted away. If it had been anywhere else, if it 
hadn’t been so dark, if there’d been a house or a 
person within call—but in that lonesomeness, far 
off from everything—oh, it was awful! 

I tried to pull myself together, to remember that 
Babbitts would be back soon, but I couldn’t stop 
my heart from beating like a hammer. ’Way off 
through the trees I could see the twinkle of 
Cresset’s lights and I thought of them there; but 
it was as if they were at the other end of the world, 
too far from me to reach them or for them to hear 
my call. 

I don’t know why I walked on, but I think it 
was pure fear; I was afraid if I stopped that dread- 
ful following thing would overtake me. Once 
I tried to look back, but I couldn’t; I thought I 
might see it, and I stole forward, now and then 
stopping and listening and every time hearing the 


crackle and snap of the twigs as it crept after me. 
I could see now the place where Sylvia was found, 
the shrubs curving back from the road as if to 
leave a space wide enough for her body. 

The sight made me stop, and, as I stood there 
still as a statue, I heard the sounds behind me get 
louder, as if a big body was feeling and pushing its 
way between the trees, not so careful now, but 
trampling and crushing through the interlaced 
boughs. Then for the first time in my life I knew 
what it means when they say your hair stands on 
end. Down at the roots of mine there was a 
stirring all over my head, and my heart—it was 
banging against my chest, blow after blow, as if 
it was trying to break a hole! 


La sky began to brighten. The noise behind 
me was closer and louder, and through it I 
heard deep, panting breaths drawn hard. Then I 
knew, if I turned, I could have seen what was fol- 
lowing me—seen its awful face glaring between 
the branches, and its bent body, crouched, ready 
to spring on me! 

It’s hard for me to tell what followed; every- 
thing came together and I couldn’t see or think. 
I remember trying to scream, to give one shriek 
for Babbitts, and no sound coming, and that the 
thing, as if it knew what I was doing, made a 
sudden crashing and burst through the screen of 
trees. The brightness of the sky flashed in my 
eyes—I think the last thing I saw were the clouds, 
broken open, and the moon, big and white, whirl- 
ing around like a silver plate. I tried to run, but 
the earth rose up in waves and I staggered forward 
over them, wave after wave, with the moon spin- 
ning close to my eyes; and then blackness shut 
down like the lid of a box. 

The next thing I remember was the sky with 
clouds all over it and in one place an opening with 
a little star, as big as a pinhead, set in the middle. 
I looked at that star for a long time, having a queer 
feeling that I was holding on to it and it was pull- 
ing meup. Then] felt as if something was helping 
the star, a strong support under my shoulders that 
raised me still farther, and, while I seemed to be 
struggling out of a darkness like water, I heard 
Babbitts’s voice close to my ear: 

‘“Thank Heaven, she’s coming out of it.” 

I turned my head and there was his face close 
to mine. A strong yellow light shone on it—after- 
ward I saw it came from a lantern on the ground— 
and, without speaking, I looked into his eyes and 
had a lovely feeling of rest. 

“You're all right?” he said; “‘you’re not hurt?” 

“Tm very well, thank you,” I said back, and 
my voice was like a whisper. 

The support under my shoulders tightened, 
and he bent down and kissed me over and over. 

We said no more, 
but stayed that 
way looking at | 
each other. I ys 
didn’t want to 
move or speak. I 
didn’t feel any- vA 
thing or care A 
about anything. A 
Itseemed likeBab- yi 
bitts and I were \ 
the only two 
peoplein thewhole } 
world, as if there 
was noworld—just 
us, and all the rest 
nothing. After 
that — he’s often 
told me it was b 
only a minute or 
two, though I’d 
have said it was 
hours—I began to 
look around and 
take notice. I 
heard queer 
sounds, as if some 
one was groaning 
in pain, and saw 
the shrubs and 
grass plain by the ber } 
light of two lan- Ky 
terns standing on 
the ground. 

Near these was 
a man, lit up as far Xt 
as his knees, and 








crumpled on the  § 
earth, another per- i 
son. The lanterns 
threw a bright (ry) 
glow over that fig- 


the way it was, 
and I saw a head 


A\ 

ais 

CPA 
with black hair ea Fal} 


and round the neck 
a twisted rag of red bandanna and shoulders 
covered with a blue shirt. Then I made out it was 
a man, and that it was from him the sounds were 
coming—moans and words in a strange language. 

‘‘What isit?”’ I whispered to Babbitts. ‘‘What’s 
happened?” 

And he whispered back: ‘I'll tell you later. 
You're all right; that’s all that matters now.” 

The man who was standing turned around, and 
it was Hines. He looked across the road and gave 
a shout, and others answered it and lights danced 
up and down, coming closer through the dark. 
Then came men running—Farmer Cresset and his 
sons—and behind them Mrs. Hines. I could hear 
them breathing as they raced up and one man’s 
voice crying: ‘“‘It’s all right, is it? There ain’t 
been no harm done?” 


Aa that the men were in a group, talking 
low, the lanterns in their hands sending circles 
and squares of light over the bushes and the grass. 
Presently Farmer Cresset went to the man on the 
ground and tried to pull him up; but he squirmed 
out of his hand and fell back like a meal sack, his 
face to the earth, the moans coming from him, loud 
and awful. 

After a while they put me on something long 
and hard, with a bundle under my head, and took 
me away up the road and through the woods— 
the Cresset boys carrying what I was on and Bab- 
bitts walking alongside. As we started I heard 
some one say that Farmer Cresset would stay with 
Hines and ‘“‘communicate with the authorities”; 
and then we went swinging off under the trees, the 


PY SAIIP BE BODEN 
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a MOTHER'S DAY 
Wy BY EDNA TUCKER MUTH 


For me, for thee, this day of days— 
With joy and thanks remembers thee, 
With earnest longing asks for me 
That I may grow as thou hast grown, 
Knowing the sorrows thou hast known, 
Grasping the joy that has been thine; 
The greening year, the blossoms shine, 
The fruit of purpose, rich, mature, 
Faith that survives, hopes that endure; 
A light heart baffling the rime, 
Feeling no chill, no blight, no time, 
Reacting in its pleasures mild, 
With that glad lilt which buoys the child. 


Y SOUL in reverence now prays ) 
? 


May I, as thou, for secret stress 
Keep tears; that smiles poor eyes may bless, 
Keep my hands cleansed from sordid dross, 
it + My shoulders squared to raise the cross, 
My eyes uplifted, mother sweet, 
From the dull pain that clogs the feet. 
~"| My soul asks in the days to be 
(| That I may, stumbling, follow thee, 
And following still, as once I ran 
xy! Across the floor—a little span— 
close by him, all n Each step by step and day by day 
May take me on my mother’s way; 

So my glad soul remembers thee 
ir And asks this—always this for me. 

ye Oh, mother dear, thou'rt far away, 
sage Tee ll I Think on thy child this Mother's Day. 


footsteps of the men squashing into the mud. 
Soon there were lights twinkling through the 
branches, and, just as I saw them and heard a dog 
bark and a woman call out, my heart faded away 
again and that blackness swept over me. 

I didn’t know till afterward how long I was 
sick—weeks it was—lying in Mrs. Cresset’s spare 
room, with that blessed woman caring for me like 
her own daughter. Believe me, no people in this 
world were ever better to another than that family 
was to me. 

And others were good—it takes sickness and 
trouble to make you value human nature—for, 
when I got desperately bad, Doctor Fowler came 
over and took a hand. 

Mrs. Cresset herself told me that, respecting 
Doctor Graham as she did, she thought I’d never 
have come through if Doctor Fowler hadn’t given 
himself right up to it, staying in the house for two 
days the time I was worst. And not a cent would 
he ever take for it, only a pair of bed slippers I 
knitted for him while I was getting better. 

It was not till I was well along on the upgrade 
that I heard what happened on that gruesome 
night. I was still in bed, sitting up in a pink flannel 
jacket that Anne Hennessey gave me, with the 
sunlight streaming in through the windows and a 
bunch of violets scenting up the room. Babbitts 
had brought them, and it was he that told me, sit- 
ting in a rocker by the bedside and speaking very 
quiet and gentle so as not to give me any shock. 
For without my knowledge, just like an instru- 
ment of fate, it was I that had solved the great 
Hesketh Mystery. 


EITHER man nor woman had killed Sylvia 

Hesketh. The murderer was the dancing bear. 
The man they found on the ground beside me 
that night was its owner, Tito Malti, the Italian 
I had seen nearly three months before making the 
bear dance at Longwood. Hines and Farmer 
Cresset carried him—he was unable to walk at 
first—to the Wayside Arbor, and in the bar there 
he told them his story. 

He had been associated with the acrobats for 
several years, working over the country with them 
during the summer and lying up in small towns 
for the winter. That spring, when the company 
went out on their tour, he had noticed that his 
bear (he called it ‘‘Bruno” and spoke of it like it 
was a human) showed signs of bad temper. It was 
a big, strong beast, but was getting old, and a 
viciousness that it had always had was growing 
onit. He kept quiet about it, as he hoped to get 
through the season without trouble, and knew if 
the company thought it was dangerous they 
wouldn’t stand for having it around. All the 
summer he wandered with them, guarding the 
bear carefully, 
never leaving it 


i, unmuzzled, and 


US “3 sleeping beside it 

GN at night. Toward 
) ipee ( 

S Ce 


the end of the sea- 

) son it began to 
grow worse. It 
had tried to attack 
y one of the ~cro- 
1 bats and there had 
been a quarrel. He 
f saw he’d have to 
G part from them, 
but they patched 
up the fight and he 
stayed on for their 
last performance 
at Longwood, 
where the business 
was always good. 
After that they 

4 separated, the 
| company going in- 





to winter quarters 
at Bloomington 
fis and Malti telling 
| them he would 
take Bruno across 
country and make 
a little extra 
money at the 
farms and villages. 
He did intend to 
do this, but he 
really wanted to 
get off by himself, 
watch the animal 
and try to gain 
his old control 
over it. He 
started, working 
around by the 
turnpike, letting 
Bruno perform 
when he seemed 
good-tempered, 
but a good part of 
the time being afraid to. In this way he made 
enough money to keep himself, sleeping, when the 
nights were bad, in barns and on the lee side of 
hayricks, the bear chained to him. 

On the night of the murder he had got around as 
far as the Wayside Arbor. His intention had been 
to take his supper there—he knew the place well— 
and have the bear dance for the Italian customers. 
But by the time he reached the Arbor he didn’t 
dare. For some days Bruno had been sullen and 
savage; that afternoon Malti had had to beat him 
with the iron-spiked staff he always carried. The 
poor man said he was half crazy with fright and 
misery. He told Hines and Cresset that what 
between his fear of getting into trouble with the 
authorities and his fear of losing the bear, which 
was all he had in the world, he was distracted. 

In the afternoon he had begged some food at a 
farm, and, with this in his pocket, he tracked across 
the fields and woods to the turnpike near the 
Firehill Road. Here—it being a lonely spot—he 
sat down in the shade of the trees that hid him 
from the highway, and ate his supper. As he had 
been on the tramp for days he was dropping with 
fatigue, and, the bear seeming quiet, he stretched 
out, and, with the chain in his hand, fell asleep. 





E WAS awakened by a scream—the most 
awful he had ever heard. Half asleep as he 
was, he leaped to his feet, feeling in the dark for 
the chain. It was gone and the bear with it! 
The scream had come from the other side of the 


trees. With his staff in his hand he burst through’ 


them, and in the darkness saw dimly the shape of 


(Page 24) 





that fearful, great beast reared upon its hind legs, 
with a black thing lying at its feet. He yeiled and 
struck it in the face with the staff and it dropped 
down to all fours, growling and terrible, but as jf 
the sound of his voice and the blows had cowed it. 
Then he grabbed for the chain, and, holding it, 
knelt and looked at the black thing—the thing 
the scream had come from. 

He raised it, and saw the faint white of the face 
and hands, and felt by the clothes it was a woman, 
He knew the way an enraged bear attacks, rising 
up on its hind legs and giving a blow with its paw, 
a blow that, if the body it strikes is unprotected, 
can break bones and tear muscles out of their 
place. In the dark he felt the woman till his hanq 
came on something sticky wet on her face. The 
brute had struck at her head. Sick and trembling 
he lit a match and held it low over her. The hat 
had offered some protection; but, when he saw 
her face and felt of her pulse, he knew that the 
savage blow had broken her skull and she was dead. 


fi FIRST he was too paralyzed to think, kneel- 
ing there beside her with the bear crouched at 
the end of its chain, not stirring, as if it was scared 
at what it had done. Then the horn of the Doctor's 
auto woke him, and, clutching the body, he drew 
back into the shadow. The car passed at furious 
speed, its noise drowning any sound that that 
strange and awful group might have made. Shak. 
ing in every limb, he laid his burden down or the 
grass and tried to compose it. The clouds broke 
just as he was drawing the coat about her, and the 
moon came out bright as day. By its light he saw 
the pearl necklace, and, in his own words, *‘all the 
badness in his heart came upinto his head.” Never 
before had he stolen, though often he had zone 
cold and hungry. But he knew now that he must 
kill the bear, and then he would be left an old man 
without a penny or any way to earn one. “And 
the pearls,” he moaned out, ‘‘ what are they to the 
dead? And to me, who must live, they mean 
riches forever.” 

He said his hands shook so he couldn’t find the 
clasp, and to get at it he pulled open the coat. And 
then he gave a cry and drew back like he was 
burnt, for there on the breast of the dead woman, 
sparkling like a thing of fire, was the cross! 

Babbitts said the two men were greatly im- 
pressed by the way he acted when he told this, 
The perspiration broke out on his face and he 
crossed himself, bowing his head and shuddering. 
“Tt was God’s voice,” he whispered. “It said: 
‘Stop, Tito, hold your hand. No man can rob 
the dead.’” 

So he closed the coat, folded the arms across the 
chest, and covered all with branches that he found 
in a pile near by. As he moved about, the bear 
watched him, not stirring, as if it knew it was 
guilty and was waiting to see what he would do 
to it. When the work was done the two of them 
stole away, as noiseless as shadows. His head was 
clear enough to think of the footprints, and he kept 
on the grass till he was near the Firehill Road. He 
was approaching this when he heard Reddy’s horn, 
and, with the bear following, he slipped through 
a break in the trees into the open space beyond. 
Here, huddled into the blackness under the boughs, 
he saw the car swing past. It went a little way 
down the road and then stopped and stood for 
what seemed a long time, every now and then the 
horn sounding. When it finally started again he 
moved on, the bear padding silently beside him. 
He said the car came back soon and passed and 
repassed him a number of times. Each time he 
was ready for it, the noise and the lamps warning 
him of its approach. 

When they asked him if he wasn’t afraid of the 
bear making some sound, he shook his head and 
said just like a child: ‘‘Bruno? No. He is wise 
like a man. When I look him in the eye I see he 
knows he is a murderer and must die, and it makes 
him very quiet.” 

That was how Bruno had “gone dead in the 
country.” As he told the men about it the tears 
ran down his face, for he said the bear was like his 
brother. When Reddy had gone he made off, 
Bruno walking at the end of the chain behind him, 
both keeping to the grass edges of the fields. All 
night they walked, those two; and strange they 
must have looked, slipping across moonlit spaces, 
two black shadows moving over the lonesomeness, 
not a sound from either of them, one leading the 
other to his execution. 


HEY entered the woods at dawn. There, when 

the light was clear enough to see, that poor, 
scared Tito killed the bear with the knife he had 
carried all summer. The rest of the day he spent 
scooping a grave for it. When he told how he 
dragged the great body into the hole and covered 
it with earth, he put his hands over his face, rock- 
ing back and forth and crying like a baby. After 
that he went to Bloomington and joined the acro- 
bats, telling them the bear had died. They thought 
no more about it and welcomed him back, sharing 
their quarters with him and promising him a place 
with them in the summer. 

But his knowledge of the crime haunted him. 
He was as ignorant as the animal he had been s0 
fond of, and seemed to think that, as they couldn't 
hang the bear, they might hang him in its place. 
He heard people talking of the murder, and after 
a while he couldn’t eat or sleep, and the torment of 
his terror and remorse was like to drive him crazy. 
Finally he couldn’t stand it any more and got the 
idea that if he could go back to the place and offer 
up prayers there he might get some relief. He told 
the acrobats he was going to hunt for work on 4 
farm, left Bloomington, and once again walked 
across the country. . 

It was night when he reached the region he was 


bound for, and, feeling too weak and sick to 8° 
straight to the spot, he went to the W yside 
Arbor to beg for food which would give him 


strength to go through the task he had set ! imself, 
They gave him what he asked for and he took it to 
his old nook under the trees, and there in the cold 
and dark ate ravenously. Then, just as on that 
other night, he lay down, and the sleep that had 
left him for so long came back to him. ’ 
He never heard us pass, but I guess without him 
knowing it we wakened him, for he sa«i he was 
sitting up, rubbing his eyes, when he hear! Rab- 
bitts’s footsteps as he ran back to thenr. 
listened, and, making sure no one else wa? >» (he 
road, got up and began to steal cautiously t rward. 
He felt sure that his prayers would be heard altet 
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mode is this 
on the left, but a 
charming coiffure 
for the girl of indi- 
vidual taste, suffi- 
ciently courageous 
to dress her hair be- 
comingly despite 
fashion’s decree. 


Ornaments are Chosen Not Only to Conform With the Coiffure, but to 
Match or Brilliantly Oppose Our Tresses in Color 


Transparent Rock-Crystal Pins Studded With Contrasting Stones 


HERE is a fancy among the 

younger girls, just now, for 
“bobbed”? hair. Some have fool- 
ishly clipped their hair; others, 
less venturesome, achieve this 
outline by combing the hair as illus- 
trated on the right. For evening 
r.arrow brow bands of velvet and 
satin, gold or silver are worn. 
(riental pendants, jet and brilliant- 
studded slides and buttons, make 
these bands strangely beautiful 
ornaments. 








OPIED from 
the Japanese 
is this “‘ geisha 
roll,”? which may 
give piquant 
charm to the 
girl of seventeen 
and be adopted 
gracefully by her 
mother. 


Reverting Again to Bands, We Must, Yearning for Something Unordinary, 
Place Them at the Very Middle of Our Foreheads 


Exquisitely Jeweled Pins for High or Low Coiffures 





¥. 
Sen 
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Pretty Little Buckles and Pendants Trim These Bands 


OR a conventional, dignified 
coiffure, like the Psyche coil, 
the ornament above would make a 
stately finish worn by a matron. 
It may be studded with spangles 
in any color and outlined with 
brilliants. Often these bands are 
uncovered by the hair, forming an 
unbroken line, as in the center 
coiffure illustrated above. 
NOTE—Asthe process of arranging 
these coiffures Could not be given here, 
a little booklet of directions has been 
prepared and will be forwarded upon 
receipt of a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. Address} Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken in care of THE LADIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 












A Plain Country 







































<< BETHINK me of three pretty 
Ne MV girls who had a lot of fun in a 
) Ao ay shabby little white — _ 
hy Vax 4'| dusty little village inthe Middle 

Re Vy WN West. 
AY VES Sometimes Ithink—but then, 
To ES (AS; do not old folks always think 
37) RAK that it took less to make us 
PONDS happy in those days? Again I 
: turn it around and half per- 


suade myself that we had more to make us happy, 
we were so gloriously interested in life! The old 
square piano was such a large asset in happiness; 
books and magazines, such treasures; going to 
church, such a subdued excitement! We rode 
horseback, played croquet, had theatricals and 
charades, and there was always some spectacular 
love affair going on which gave the good ladies at 
missionary teas such a glorious opportunity to wag 
their side curls and declare that young folks did 
not do so in their day! 

The father of the three village girls—my sisters 
and I—died very young, and our aunt, who was 
childless and had a ‘‘no ’count’’ husband, volun- 
teered to help our mother “raise”? us. We had 
three maiden aunts, two widowed aunts and two 
widowed grandmothers. We were sheltered from 
the cold world by a bevy of Balmoral petticoats 
and hoop skirts—by a formidable array of choice 
feminine teaching and discipline. 

We had two uncles—one, as aforementioned, of 
the “no ’count” variety, the other simple as a 
child, utterly innocent of the ways of the world and 
completely under the subjugation of his three 
maiden sisters. And we were particularly blessed 
in having a brilliant and interesting mother who, 
in spite of her great talents, her wit and her wis- 
dom, knew nothing whatever of “the ways of the 
world.” ; 

There is certainly no greater joy and blessing 
than an interesting mother, no companion for girl- 
hood equal to a mother who never “grew up” and 
who keeps the girl heart all along the way. Such 
was my mother. We read, studied, played, and 
“visited ’’ together until the last, and only a few 
days before her death my sister and I sat, one on 
each side of her bed, and we all laughed till the 
tears came, over something we were reading. 


OR one thing I am devoutly thankful, and that 

is, that my funin girlhood was not dependent 
on the presence of ‘“‘the boys.”? The condition of 
society in our town when I was a girl was much 
happier than it isat present. There was an abun- 
dance of young men, well bred, well read and of 
good principles. We were not forced to pick up 
anything inthe way of a manto get up aparty ora 
ball. I often pity the girls I see on the streets to- 
day—and one sees girls on the streets much oftener 
and more familiarly now than then—because of 
the scarcity of young men. 

I blame myself and some of my friends for this, 
though young men do leave small towns seek- 
ing opportunity; still, in part, thescarcity of boys 
today dates back to a generation of people who 
refused to have children, thus leaving society to 
decay and be overrun by people of the lower class; 
but this is the history of all countries—the socially 
“effete” lacking children must give their daughters 
(for girl children are most frequently born to the 
effete) to the sons of a rougher, hardier breed of 
folk, and thus society is equalized. 

At any rate, “‘we girls’? ofmy day were capable 
of having a lot of fun without the boys. For 
one thing, we had a remarkable teacher. Itis a 
tragedy for a girl not to have at least one remark- 
able teacher. The relation between teacher and 
pupil is a very distinctive one, especially in the high 
school. It is in reality a semisentimental relation. 

Our teacher was young and attractive. Her 
pretty clothes and fine hairdressing were an inspi- 
ration to us girls. She was witty, merry-hearted, 
vitally interested in everything up-to-date; so 
broadly well informed that she impressed her pu- 
pils without effort. She was fond of society and 
instantly formed a comradeship with each young 
fellow who was her pupil. And her dignity! Do 
you know there are various kinds of dignity, but 
only one kind that is worth having? 

Dignity is a lovely quality in man or woman 
when it does not interfere with originality or ham- 
per naturalness. 

It has been my great joy and privilege to have 
lifelong friendships with those rare people in whom 
dignity on all proper occasions is instinctive 
ratherthan acquired. Such dignity does not inter- 
fere with ‘‘ good times’’; it is due to the finest sort 
of discrimination between friendliness and famil- 
jarity, fun and vulgarity, frankness and rudeness, 
and many other things between which are most 
subtle distinctions. 

The teacher who left such a fine impress on our 
lives when we were girls was seldom ‘‘on her dig- 
nity’ with us—but we knew she could be and 
would be if we became rude, impudent or flippant, 
and nothing so clouded our sky as to feel that a 
barrier of any sort had arisen between us and Miss 
Hughes. 


\ E HAD a “literary society” in conjunction 

with the high school. There were more boys 
than girls—there was always a rush for the “‘list”’ 
the day before a society meeting—and our teacher 
was one of the most popular girls inthe club. We 
confided our love affairs to her and she took them 
seriously, and, as for enthusiasm over tableaux 
and charades, she was wonderful, and many were 
the suggestions and the educational facts fastened 
permanently on our minds by her clever arrange- 
ment of these entertainments. 

When I was eighteen years old I was married. 
Irecord this as a great tragedy of girlhood. Some- 
where in these columns I know I am on record as 
in favor of early marriages. But one has a right 
to change one’s mind. I now believe twenty-eight 
a much more suitable age for a girl to marry than 
eighteen, though J cannot say that I believe it the 
duty of older people to break up a real love affair 
merely on account of youth. The part for older 
folks to take in a girl’s life is to guard her from 








intimacies with boys until she is old enough to 
have acquired some common-sense ideas. 

I remember my own brief girlhood with awful 
qualms of mingled mortification and joy. (Joy 
can be awful.) I can’t help experiencing an ex- 
alted feeling as though I had been chosen by the 
gods for those days of sweet, insolent, innocent 
selfishness and triumph that belong particularly 
to youth; neither can I help wondering in deep 
humiliation why my older relatives allowed me 
to cumber the earth—why they did not conspire 
to put me out of the way before I did anything 
else to disgrace a poor but honest family. (But, oh 
glory, the fun I had!) 

If any of those relatives are still living, and can 
read, I hope they will take this as sincere testi- 
mony (being in full possession of my senses and 
not wishing to add to my list of things to be for- 
given for), that I was the most ignorant, innocent 
girl that ever lived to be married at eighteen. 

Crazy about the boys? Of course. Did you ever 
know a brigade of Balmoral petticoats and hoop- 
skirts to turn out a good-looking girl who wasn’t 
crazy about boys? Weren’t they a subject for 
mystery—wasn’t love the beautifullest thing in 
the world? Hadn’tI seen my aunt crying over the 
ring with her name carved onit by her soldier lover 
in prison? Hadn’t mother told us that there had 
never been a cross word between her and father 
(they lived together only eight years), and that a 
husband is a tower of strength in whose love and 
protection a woman lives happily forever after? 

Just let me get at ’em, these noblest works of 
God! It must be admitted that aunt, whose hus- 
band was ‘‘no ’count,”’ had hissed a few contrary 
words into my unwilling ear. But youth believes 
what it wishes to believe. And so I was married. 


Y TWO children were girls. Should I not be 

qualified to talk about girlhood? My older 
daughter was my chaperon, fora number of years, 
on camping expeditions and other festive occa- 
sions, while my baby girl—God rest her soul in 
paradise!—and I had such a passion for seeing the 
joke in things not humorously intended that it 
really wasn’t safe for us to go to church, or to try 
to make a stately, decorous call together. She 
was too close akin to the muse of comedy; I, too 
little grown up to resist her sparkling eyes and 
whimsical expression over the undue pomp and 
the oppressive decorum of certain people overly 
conscious of their weight in society. : 

My girls and I never stopped being children 
together until one of them suddenly left us. We 
never could resist wading the creek, riding wild 
horses, climbing up trees and haymows, playing 
games, dressing up for masquerades, and doing all 
sorts of gay, glad ‘‘stunts” until the end. 

Even yet girlhood appeals to me as few other 
things do. Last Hallowe’en my secretary, an inter- 
esting and lovable girl who lives with me, was 
dressing for amasquerade. I had to complete the 
toilet of my baby grandson (a little clown rig his 
mother wore when she was five, as he is!), but 
when I got him done my fingers itched to help 
trick out the young girl. 

She was dressing as a gypsy—a character well 
suited to her dark hair and eyes. I had already 
contributed a laced bodice from some treasures of 
girlhood I have kept, but, seeing the need of some 
more glitter, I got out my best scarf covered with 
sequins in Oriental design and draped it gracefully 
over her shoulders, making a sash of the ends, 
which just finished her toilet to perfection. This 
wasa great joytome. I have never owned a bit of 
finery I would not cheerfully sacrifice to the need 
of a girl going to a party or a ball. 


OW, as to the girls of today: Doubtless 

they are very much like the girls of yesterday, 
though, beyond doubt, there is less chance for 
them to marry. To offset this there is much more 
chance for business careers for them. It hurts a 
little, but it isa sentimental notion which we must 
fling behind us—that woman was made for man’s 
helpmate and that her place is at home—the home 
which he works to sustain for her. 

I believe there are very few people in the world 
who do not agree that home is the best place for a 
woman, provided it is a happy home and she is a 
domestic woman. But conditions in our country 
have so changed as to make the girl’s prospect in 
life uncertain of being ‘* wooed and married and a’, 
kissed and carried awa’.” 

It seems to me a little gravity has settled upon 
girlhood since the responsibility of life is being 
more evenly divided between man and woman. 
This may not be a bad thing. It may help us to a 
more settled and sustained cheerfulness in place of 
the mad gayety of youth followed by a great reac- 
tion during which the married youngsters realize 
that ‘‘life is real, life is earnest.” 

My experience with girls at present is very lim- 
ited, my interests running more in line with small 
boys. But I have seen some things lately that I 
did not like! Young girls dancing in the streets 
with the much-admired “abandon” that has been 
so popular lately; young girls dying of ennui be- 
cause they had nothing to do; young girls from 
farms leaving the heavy burden of work on their 
mothers, leaving their parents desolate and taking 
positions in restaurants or picture shows because 
town is so much livelier. 

But, in spite of all this, youth hath a wisdom all 
its own, and girlhood is still typified in our minds 
as a lovely creature crossing the green meadows 
with a fluttering white gown and with spring 
flowers in her hair. 

However, my word to girls, despite their royal 
right to prettiness and good times, is to meet 
responsibility early and with calmness. You will 
find in later life that this has not hurt you. In 
fact, some day when you have girls of your own 
you will find a lot of the fun and high spirits you 
thought you’d lost when you went to work stored 
up waiting to lead you back again to sweet girlhood, 
the spirit of which no woman should ever lose. 








EAR LITTLE SIS: How ever 
could you doit? How could 
you, could you, could you? I 
met Mrs. Foster on the street 
today and she told me she had 
missed my mother when she 
called, but had had a visit with 
my sister Beatrice. ‘‘A most 
astonishing young person, your 
sister,’ she said, ‘‘ with quite the 
most subversive notions of the value of mere col- 
lege learning to a woman. Greek, my dear Mrs. 
Pelham, and chemistry and mathematics—those 
are what your sister calls first aids to womanhood. 
Now in my day ——” 

Then I had to stand on the street corner, with 
the wind blowing straight through me, and listen 
for half an hour to what happened to young 
women forty years ago. I won’t tell you what she 
said, Sis; I’ve no doubt she said it all to you. I'll 
only repeat: How could you, could you, could you 
argue, as you evidently did, about the advantages 
of a good education to a woman who wants to be 
all that a modern woman can and should be? How 
could you argue that with a woman who begins: 
“In my day’? 

When I do that it’s bad enough. Arguing is a 
disease with me. But I expect you to know bet- 
ter, or what is the advantage of my bad example? 
Don’t you remember what grandmother used to 
say: 

“Never trust a woman who thinks the olden 
times were better than the new. They buried some 
rare virtues with that good man, your grandfather; 
but they buried his failings and his prejudices and 
the limitations of his age as well. If the day of my 
daughters is not better than my day was, it means 
that I have failed in my highest duty, to leave my 
little corner of the world the better for my having 
lived in it.” 

She was a philosopher, dear old Granny, and her 
granddaughter Beatrice, who is within two months 
of a sheepskin, ought to have sense enough not to 
quarrel with a fossil. I’m heartily ashamed of you! 














UT there, I’m not going to scold, at least not 

just about that. I can perfectly well imagine 
how she tempted you. I can see her coming into 
the parlor, aiming straight for the tapestry chair 
and sitting down without ever taking her hands 
out of her little round muff, as if she were afraid of 
breaking the current of her unkind thoughts if she 
did. And I can hear her begin: 

‘So, Miss Beatrice, going to graduate from col- 
lege, are you? Hm! Going to teach Greek next 
year, are your? Hm! Of course, I’ve no doubt 
your good mother knows what’s best for you, but 
we never thought that studying and teaching and 
more studying made a girl better able to bring up 
her children or nurse the sick or cook a good dinner 
for her husband. You don’t look cut out for an old 
maid, either, with your bright eyes and pretty 
hair. I suppose you do expect to get married some 
day. Well, you never can tell. You may find some 
good man who isn’t afraid of your knowing more 
than he does; though they do say that men don’t 
like bluestockings, and you can hardly blame 
them. A married woman’s work is never done, 
and book learning isn’t helpful like experience, in 
doing it.” 

And I can see you bristling all over and finally 
rising up in your best debating-club manner to say 
that ‘‘ The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world, which means that mother- 
hood is power, and that knowledge is power, ergo, 
knowledge and motherhood are akin’’—or some- 
thing equally collegiate and foolish and calculated 
to shock poor Mrs. Foster, but which, decently 
interpreted, would only mean that a good educa- 
tion is the best possible foundation for a fine full 
life, whether that life be a man’s or a woman’s. 

Wasn’t that about the way it happened? And 
now Mrs. Foster thinks that all you care about in 
life is Greek syntax and logarithms, and that you 
have a notion that somehow or other your loga- 
rithms will feed your babies some day. 


S I STARTED to say, that isn’t just what I 
wanted to scold about. Of course it doesn’t 
matter to me, nor to you either, little Sis, what 
women like Mrs. Foster think of our theories of 
life, as long as mother and Mrs. Biddle and men 
like John Pelham understand. I’m only wondering 
whether (you'll forgive me if I’m candid), in spite 
of being absolutely wrong, Mrs. Foster can be just 
a little right after all; whether you are making the 
mistake that I made, that so many of us make who 
love study and the fruits of study, of believing 
that knowledge ts power. 

It isn’t. There are few things in the world less 
powerful than mere knowledge, less creative, less 
constructive, less inspiring. Wisdom is power— 
but that’s quite another matter; that’s knowledge, 
and experience, and grace, and inspiration, and a 
sense of humor, all rolled into one. It isn’t at all 
the sort of thing one comes out of college pos- 
sessing even if one does read Greek fluently in the 
original. Euripides had it, you know that he did 
when you read, in this dreadful war year, when 
nations have gone mad with lust of power, what he 
wrote in the ‘‘ Suppliants”’ over two thousand years 
ago: 

“Oh, it were well 

The death men shout for could stand visible 

Above the urns! . .« Dear is Peace 

Toevery Muse; she walks her ways and sees 

No haunting Spirit of Judgment. Glad is she 

With noise of happy children, running free 

With corn and oil. And we, so vile we are, 

Forget, and cast her off, and call for War, 

City on city, man on man, to break 

Weak things to obey us for our greatness’ sake!”’ 


There isn’t much doubt of the wisdom back of 
that, is there? The wisdom that knows the un- 
changing passions in men’s souls? Unfortunately, 
though, Euripides’ wisdom isn’t catching, like the 
measles; you don’t get it just by studying the 
syntax and structure of his plays; you must be 
a bit of a Euripides yourself to find it—a bit of a 
poet and something of a prophet. .And it goes 
without saying that you must live. 


(Page 26) 


gshter of Today 


But there, that sounds pedantic, doesn’t it? 
Maybe I can explain what I mean by telling you 
what I went through before I found it out. I'd 
give a good deal to save you from that. You know 
what a serious-minded young person I was when [ 
went to college. You’ve heard mother and father 
laugh about it if you don’t remember it yourself. 

I had my mind as entirely made up then as I 
have now, about the things that are really worth 
living for. I dedicated myself not to books, but, 
through books, to a completer womanhood; and 
when I was graduated it was with the feeling 
that I was ready to meet a woman’s life on its 
own terms, ready to “‘rock the cradle” and to 
“rule the world.” 

It wasn’t really vanity—there was nothing per- 
sonal about it—it was just the faith that knowl- 
edge is power, that brains do the work of the world, 
that our caps and gowns and our diplomas stamped 
us all as being familiar with the great realities. 


DON’T think I ever spent a more unhappy year 

than the one after that. I was the only girl in 
our set who had gone to college; and yet, wherever 
I turned, I found the others—little Mary Nelson 
and Polly Crane and Josie Crane, and all the rest—- 
doing things better than I could; not only more 
quickly and more deftly, but more surely, with a 
keener feeling for the right and the necessary and 
the good and the just. 

I found that with all my knowledge of facts and 
dates and figures, there was nothing vital that 
I knew as well as these girls did, because I lacked 
what they had had—the schooling of experience. 

Mary had nursed a sick mother for years; Polly 
was supporting the twin babies of her sister, who, 
with her husband, had been killed in a wreck; 
Josie was the leader in the settlement work with 
boys and girls. They were busy and happy; I 
was wretched. 

All of this made a rebel of me for a while, and a 
traitor too. I was afraid of marriage and sickness 
and poverty, when I saw what responsibility and 
suffering and privation really meant. I hated my 
books as I had loved them; and, in the reaction 
from graduation, I turned straight from study to 
the hardest fights of life, to make up for the years 
I thought I had lost. 

With Josie Crane as my companion, I started 
at the settlement; and it was only then, in my work 
among*the poor, in my association with men and 
women of strange nations and with strange social 
and economic traditions, that I found that my 
college training had given me something which 
Josie did not have, for all her great heart and eager 
sympathies, and that was the large vicarious ex- 
perience which we call ‘‘book learning’’— the rec- 
ord of the lives and thoughts of the wise men who 
have preceded us—and which, not standing alone 
but applied to life, finds its real meaning and 
shows its real value. 

Whenever Josie and I had a joint adventure she 
came out of it with one treasure, I with two. She 
added the actual new facts of the case to her expe- 
rience; I added these facts and a broader under- 
standing of men and motives, by relating the facts 
to the experience of other men or other ages, as I 
knew it from my history and literature and science 
and political economy. 

It took me three full years to see that although 
I had not come from college prepared for life I had 
come better prepared than the others to get the 
best results from the schooling of experience. At 
the beginning of the years I had asked their help; 
at the end of the time they came to me for the help 
of that vicarious experience I had acquired through 
a study of the past and the hope of the future. 

And there was one thing I got in those three 
years which those dear girls, without the back- 
ground of education, never got. It’s what I wish 
I could go out and buy for you, little Sis, for it’s 
mighty precious—a sense of humor. 


HAT’S what makes the world move—the 

power to see how small and insignificant a 
thing you are, and to laugh about it and yet feel 
that your small work is worth the doing; the 
power to laugh at stupidity and avarice and the 
world gone wrong; to laugh loud enough and long 
enough to make other people stop their work to 
try to find out what you are laughing at, and 
endeavor to set the wrong right. 

That’s the most important thing you don’t 
have when you come out of college. But unfortu- 
nately I can’t buy it for you; and if you happen 
not to be born with it you will have to go out into 
the world and earn it by your own hard experi- 
ence, as I did. 

But do at least try to remember that while there 
is no schooling for life except that which you get 
by experience, there is an experience that is deeper 
and broader than what any woman gets by going 
from the dishpan to the grocer’s and back to the 
crib; or from the desk to the blackboard; or from 
sick room to sick room. 

Remember to set your own tiny experience 
beside your knowledge of the hopes and the hun- 
gers and the passions that have moved the women 
of the past and to laugh. 

When you can do that you will have started on 
the road to wisdom. : 

I’ve quoted poetry to you once today, and I 
know that’s once more than enough; but I can't 
resist the temptation to do it again, for all that I 
have been trying to tell you is in two lines ol 
Locksley Hall: 


“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I ling¢! 
on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more 
and more.” 


And now, Sis, don’t try to “get even” by writing 
me such a solemn letter as this. Tell me about yo: 
dress and who is going to take you to the *‘ Prom. 
And be sure to plan to spend a part of your eca 
tion with me; we'll need at least a month tc ‘2!! 
of everything. As ever, AGATE 4. 
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of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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Business of Saving Time 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


HIS month Mrs. Wood is treating of what 
the General Federation has done in the way 
of conservation, and I have chosen as my 
theme, ‘‘The Conservation of Time,” because I 
feel that we women so sadly err in this regard. 

For example: 

Late one afternoon recently I went by to ask a 
friend to go out for a long walk, and found her in 
a state of deep depression. She is a clever, pretty 
woman of forty, endowed with unusual gifts; yet 
she has been a disappointment to the friends who 
knew her best in the days of her youth. 

‘‘What is the matter?” I asked as we started on 
the mile stroll about the university ‘‘ Peripatus.”’ 

“‘Oh, everything has gone wrong today. This 
was my afternoon to give a talk at the club, and I 
had resolved to devote three solid hours to study 
and thought. I got up this morning with that firm 
intention.” 

Now, I happened to know that my friend had 
been notified of her duty at the club last May, 
when the Year Books were distributed, and yet she 
had put off nearly all preparation until the day of 
the meeting, October fifteenth. 

“T really wanted to do my best, because the 
subject is one that has been dear to my heart since 
my college days, but I have decided never to try 
actual study again.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

““Oh, because I am continually interrupted. It 
is impossible for a housekeeper to have any time 
to herself.” 

“Are you sure of that?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes, quite sure. Now, just look at my life 
today: As soon as we finished breakfast the chil- 
dren were off to school” (there were a daughter 
of fifteen and a boy of thirteen), ‘‘ Doctor left for 
his office, and I started to wind up my house for 
the day. If I can give two good hours to this 
process I can then dismiss home affairs, more or 
less, for twenty-four hours; but when I was per- 
haps one quarter through Mrs. Y called me 
over the phone and talked twenty minutes! This 
put me out of humor, kept three people waiting 
for orders and disarranged my whole schedule.” 





- V HAT did she find to say all that time?” 

/¥ “Nothing in particular. She has no home 
duties—you know, she lives at a hotel—she was 
simply amusing herself by visiting. 

“Well, after she rang off I started to finish my 
orders, but a man came for three suits to be 
pressed, and I had to find mislaid coats; another 
messenger came for some laundry; and four bills 
were presented, for which I had to take the time to 
sit down and write out checks. 

“By this time it was ten o’clock. The mail 
arrived, containing some interesting letters, two 
from Europe—you know, I never can rest until 
I have read every one—then temptingly open on 
top of the desk was the morning paper, so I thought 
I would take just a glance at that, when all at 
once I looked at the clock and found that it was 
noon. I was absolutely startled; here was my 
morning nearly gone. 

“T rushed into the library, and started to read 
for my club talk, forgetting that I had not yet 
finished arrangements for the day. 

““At one o’clock my husband and children came 
home for luncheon. I was ashamed when I found 
that in my hurry I had forgotten a promised dish 
the Doctor likes especially, and that I had told 
Martha she might bring home one of the girls. 

‘Doctor noticed I was not myself, and as soon 
as the children were gone he asked what the 
trouble was. I told him I was worried over my 
club talk, and by that time I was on the verge of 
tears; he said I ought to resign from the club, 
there was no sense in my being made nervous over 
such things; that I had plenty to do at home and in 
asocial way; that he did not want me to be worried. 

“T realized then that I had made a mistake in 
saying anything about it, because I had antag- 
onized him against the very cause to which I am 
devoted.” 


“AS SOON as he left I went to my desk, did with- 
<°\ out my usual nap, and worked feverishly 
until three-thirty. The very book that I needed 
most for the latter part of my topic, however, I had 
forgotten to get the day before, and had to guess 
at certain facts that I wanted to use as the basis of 
my argument. 

“During the discussion one of our best women 
took issue with me on an important statement. I 
think I was right, but since I could not quote the 
authority, as I had not obtained the book in time, 
I had no way of maintaining my side of the ques- 
tion. I came home half an hour ago with my mind 
almost made up to resign. It is no use for a house- 
keeper to try to be anything but a drudge and a 
‘frivoler’.” 

Now, because I have known this friend from her 
childhood, because I love her, because I know 
she has many fine traits, I resolved to be frank, 
even at the risk of incurring her displeasure; so 


I said: ‘‘My dear Grace, do not you think that 
nearly all of these interruptions could have been 
avoided by forethought?” 

““No, I do not,” she quickly answered. 

“Well, let us see. In the first place, you had 
known for five months that this subject was to 
be yours at the club meeting this afternoon. 

“Just because you had put off your study, the 
day opened for you with a certain feeling of being 
driven, of moving in a feverish hurry. Now, the 
atmosphere of the home reflects the state of 
mind of the mistress. Within less than half an 
hour after you began your day’s duties the two 
servants felt the effect of your unrest. 

“T believe the telephone conversation could 
have been shortened without offending Mrs. 
¥ ; you have managed far more difficult situ- 
ations tactfully.” 





HE fact that the suits have to be got ready 
for the presser need not trouble the system- 
atic housekeeper, because the housemaid can be 


. taught exactly where these suits are kept. If 


there is no maid, the housekeeper must take these 
as necessary interruptions, just as the man of 
business plans for inevitable interruptions. 
“The stopping to pay four bills could have 
been avoided by never allowing bills to come to 
the house. Why should they not be sent by mail 
and paid by check when you are at your desk? 
“The reading of the mail and of the morning 
paper was a yielding to temptation; we must 
learn to exclude before we can learn to accom- 
plish. The forgetting to finish planning for the 
day showed a habit of mind that allowed you to 
wander from what should have been your main 
interest until it was accomplished: the ordering 
of things in your household so that each mem- 
ber of the family might be made comfortable. 
“You are right 
in thinking that 
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Our Part in Conservation 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


N THE pamphlet just put into circulation by 
the Conservation Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Sherman, 

chairman of that department, says: ‘‘ There was 
never a more fitting time than the present to 
arouse the people to a greater appreciation of 
the value of America’s natural scenic beauty.” 
This is true in a twofold sense, since practically 
all Europe is closed to pleasure seekers, and our 
own nation, as never before, needs to conserve 
its mental health and strength. 

The work of the club women for conservation, 
then, is laid out for them along no uncertain 
lines. If we are to invite travelers to visit our 
country, and if we are to give to our people the 
outdoor recreation places which our increasingly 
complex social life demands, we must realize 
that two dangers confront us: One danger is 
that our most beautiful places of picturesque 
scenic beauty may become privately owned and 
the public be excluded. The other danger is 
that these places may be used for commercial 
purposes and their natural beauty destroyed. 

Already the club women of the country have 
done much for the betterment of strictly urban 
conditions: civic betterment and social welfare 
are receiving much attention from members of 
civic and literary clubs throughout the entire 
country; housing conditions, pure milk and 
water supplies, garbage collection, clean-up days, 
censored places of amusement—these and many 
other phases of civic betterment have received 
their quota of attention. 


UT the true conservationist does not disre- 

gard the value of beauty and all that it con- 
tributes to social happiness and rest; to him 
the beauty of the open country, the broad field, 
the graceful tree, the majestic mountain and the 
deep forest have a 
power at once cur- 








you made a griev- 
ous mistake when 
you complained to 
your husband that 
the preparation of 
your club duty had 
made you nervous. 
Was itthe prepara- 
tion? No; rather, 
it was lack of prep- 
aration. Many 
women prejudice 
their husbands and 
sons against all 
forms of outside 
work by this very 
step.” 

My friend shook 
her head silently as 
though to say, 
‘““VYour theories 
may work out for 
others, but mycase 
is different”; and 
so we parted. 


ET I wishI had 

had time to tell 
her one of the les- 
sons I learned from 
my husband while 
we were still young 
married people. 
Goinginto his office 
one day, I found 











ative and creative. 

The Government 
of the United States 
has already begun 
to take effective 
action in the con- 
serving of broad 
areas of extraordi- 
narynaturalbeauty 
and majesty, as 
well as single ob- 
jects of striking 
grandeur. State 
legislatures have 
begun to acquire 
forests and reser- 
vations of unique 
value. Cities and 
towns are preserv- 
ing waterways and 
planting municipal 
forests. 

But a great field 
for service lies prac- 
tically untouched: 
the educating of 
public opinion to 
the value of the 
scenic beauty of 
America. Since no 
legislation can be 
fully effective un- 
less supported by 
public opinion, it 
remains for the 
club women of 
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a file containing a 
number of slips of 
paper. 

‘‘What are all these papers for?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, those are the things that I expect to do 
today.” 

‘‘Dear me, what a lot; it makes me tired just 
to think of them! How are you going to get 
through with so many?” 

‘It’s perfectly easy; I am taking this first one 
now, and I am doing it as if there were nothing 
else. Indeed, I am forgetting entirely that the 
other twenty-four slips are on the file. I can do 
but one thing at a time, so what is the use of 
worrying about thosethat are yet to come? What 
is the use dividing my energies between the pres- 
ent and the future?”’ 








Miss Lutie E. 





The Aim of This Department 


OR plan is to present each month an inspirational message from the President of the General 
Federation. We hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL’s millions of readers the 
plans and aspirations of our organization. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each 
number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State Federations, and will 
further interpret the spirit that has made possible the progress of the whole women’s club movement. 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Stearns, Director 


America to prepare 
the people for the 
immediate enjoyment of the results of such laws 
as they may assist in forwarding. 


F THERE is any doubt of the value of woman’s 

work for conservation let us look at the work 
accomplished by Miss Kate Gordon and the other 
members of the Era Club, of New Orleans, in 
their victorious campaign for a modern system 
of sewerage and drainage with an adequate pure- 
water supply, to conserve the health of their city. 

Of course the story is too long for these col- 
umns, but it tells of the change from a water 
supply of rainwater caught from the roofs to an 
unlimited supply of perfectly clarified, sparkling 
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water running through five hundred and twenty 
miles of mains and pipes to all parts of the city; 
it tells also of the abandonment of the old inade- 
quate drainage and sewerage system in favor of 
a system by which a city which lies from eight to 
ten feet below the level of the river may boast of 
buildings whose cellars may be at least eighteen feet 
deep without being changed into lakes of surface 
water; and, best of all, it tells of the patience and 
perseverance of a band of women who worked until 
the miracle was a reality. 

Let the doubting Thomas ask, also, what part 
the club women of New Jersey had in the saving 
of the Palisades, or what the women of Colorado 
did for Mesa Verde. 


} OW, what women can do in a single locality is 

demonstrated by the work of the Outdoor 
Art League, of San José, California. There are four 
streams leading from the foothills to the town. 
The women determined to beautify the roads 
along these streams, and the first year one hun- 
dred trees were planted and cared for along the 
Penitencia Creek; the next year eighty more were 
planted. The same plan was carried out along other 
shores, and many hundred little sycamores, oaks, 
willows and alders now bear witness to the love of 
a band of women for the beauty of their town. 

A new form of conservation work among women 
is the work of fire prevention. In Dallas, Texas, 
the ever alert City Federation distributed hun- 
dreds of pledge cards among the housekeepers of 
the city. The cards called attention to the great 
loss of property and life by fires due entirely to 
carelessness; and the pledge enumerated the most 
common unnecessary causes of fires in dwelling 
houses. 

In Massachusetts circulars on fire prevention 
were handed out to all school children. These 
circulars were somewhat lurid with pictures of red 
flames eating through the forest, caused by the 
careless throwing away of matches or the neglect 
of a campfire, but they were well calculated to 
attract the eyes of the school children. 

These circulars were issued jointly by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Conservation 
Department of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State Department of Forestry and the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 

Much excellent work has been done for the 
protection of the birds. Circulars were sent to all 
clubs belonging to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, showing how insectivorous and 
game birds may be protected, and hundreds of 
patterns of bird houses, both large and small, were 
sent out through the State and General Federation 
workers. 

Everywhere the club women are urged to coép- 
erate with forestry associations for the preservation 
of the forests and the purchase of valuable tracts. 

In New Hampshire during the last sixteen years 
there has never been an annual Federation meet- 
ing without a part of the program being given to 
this important subject, and clubs and individual 
club women have contributed generously for the 
purchase of necessary forest land, several clubs 
holding annual membership with the New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Association. Many other State 
Federations show an equal interest and attainment. 


UNIQUE act of conservation was that of the 
club women of Plainview, Texas, when several 
years ago it was voted to build a fine new court- 
house. There was a great deal of discussion in 
regard to abolishing the windmill on the court- 
house lawn in the interests of zesthetics and artistic 
landscape gardening. The matter was argued in 
and out of season, and just as the windmill seemed 
doomed to come down the interests of several 
members of the Plainview Civic League were en- 
listed in the cause; and their efforts in the matter 
resulted in turning the tide of public sentiment 
in favor of retaining the windmill. 

Thewomen appeared before the County Commis- 
sioners to show just cause why the windmill should 
not be abolished, and also interviewed a number 
of the influential business men of the town. The 
water from this well is as cold as one would wish 
to drink—crystal clear and free from minerals of 
whatever kind. The well is supplied with an auto- 
matic, sanitary drinking fountain, and near by isa 
trough to catch the overflow, where the horses and 
other animals may find water always ready: a 
never-failing supply for man and beast. 

In addition to these and many other ways in 
which the club women of America are aiding the 
conservation movement, there must be mentioned 
the latest pledge of the General Federation, 
through its Conservation Department, to beau- 
tify the great Lincoln Highway by planting beside 
the longest highway of the world suitable and 
appropriate trees, shrubs and vines, each state to 
do its planting with a view not alone to its relation 
to the whole, but also to the nature and character 
of the soil and climate of the state through which 
it passes. 

















































































































































How I Made My Husband 


His Own “Boss” 


|IBOUT five years ago my husband 
Y4\ accepted the position of manager 

|| of the branch office of a growing 
manufacturing concern in an 
| Eastern city of about two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and in a few 
| weeks we, with our little daughter, 
===! moved to our new home and my 
husband began his new duties. They consisted in 
selling a duplicating machine which would produce 
a very perfect imitation of a typewritten letter. If 
a firm had an advertising letter which they wished 
to send to ten thousand persons, they would pre- 
pare a copy of one letter, set this up on the dupli- 
cating machine in type exactly like that used on 
the typewriter, and quickly run off the ten thou- 
sand letters as desired by using motor power. By 
filling in each letter on the typewriter with the 
name and address to which it was to be sent, it 
would be hard to tell that it was not an individual, 
typewritten letter. 

Sometimes, when my husband and an assistant 
he hired were both out of the office, I would be 
there to answer the telephone, make appointments, 
etc. One day, when I was helping in this way, a 
man came in who had an automobile accessory he 
was advertising. He had secured the names and 
addresses of two thousand persons in the city who 
owned automobiles, and he wished to find a place 
where he could get two thousand letters printed by 
the process in which my husband was interested. 
I knew of no one. 

After the man had gone I began to wonder why 
a job office would not pay, where work could be 
done for people who could not or did not wish to 
buy a machine. I believed that I could take charge 
of such a business with my husband’s advice and 
such assistance as he had time to give. 

By the time my husband came in I had thought 
it all out and urged him to let metry. He finally 
consented, and wrote to his firm asking their opin- 
ion. They were good enough to give us some de- 
tailed information about running a job business, 
and a list of the standard prices charged for various 
kinds of job work. 

We bought the machine, had it installed in the 
office, and had three thousand blotters printed and 
distributed among the business houses in the city, 
telling what we were prepared to do. 

I well remember my first customer. He had 
heard of us at a hotel where we had left some of the 
blotters. He was preparing to give a pageant in 
the city, and he wished letters announcing the 
event to be sent to all of the people whose names 
appeared in the local Blue Book. The job amounted 
to a little over twenty dollars. This seemed a lot 
of money to me, and I was almost afraid to tell my 
customer the price; but he seemed satisfied—and 
how encouraged I felt! My husband helped me, 
and we turned out a beautiful lot of letters that I 
could feel proud of. 

In six weeks after starting we hired a bright 
young girl to help and bought another, less expen- 
sive, machine—a separate typesetter, so that we 
could work at two jobs at one time. We got a con- 
tract to print the daily menu for a nice, clean res- 
taurant near the office, and my daughter came 
from school every noon and joined her father and 
me, and we had our substantial meal for the day 
together; and I always tried to reach home by the 
time my daughter came from school. 

Just eleven months from the time we bought 
our first machine my husband resigned his position 
so that he could give his entire attention to our job 
business. 

This was three years ago. Long since we moved 
into larger quarters, and we now have six duplicat- 
ing machines, a folder, a sealer, a stamp affixer, 
several typewriters and filing cabinets, and, in 
short, the most up-to-date equipment possible. I 
am in the office very little now, as we can afford 
skilled assistants. My husband has recently hired 
an expert advertising writer and added an adver- 
tising department. We do not expect to get rich 
from the profits of this business, but we are doing 

well. My husband is happy in being his own 
“boss”? and I am happy in having helped him to 
become so. RuHOopDE ISLAND. 





How I Helped to Make My 
Husband Successful 





q|HE first place we lived in, fifteen 
years ago, when Evan and I were 
|| married, was a little, recently 

settled Oklahoma town where an 
| opening for a young architect 
seemed promising. How unat- 
tractive it was to me, with its ugly, 
‘|) barnlike houses, its glaring bill- 
boards, “and the absence of trees and vegetation 
to which I had been accustomed! 

Soon after arriving we began the building of a 
little house, paid for with Evan’s savings and a 
small inheritance which I had received. It was 
built after a plan which we had been working out 
during the year of our engagement. The kitchen, 
fruit closet, tiny sewing room, pantry and clothes 
closets had occupied my thoughts during that year 
far more than the details of my trousseau. When 
done, it seemed a home even before we placed our 
few pieces of furniture in it. 

Before the paint was dry I began planting quick- 
growing plants and vines which should make the 
outside more attractive; while the roses, hydran- 
geas, honeysuckle and other shrubs and perennial 
plants were getting started. 

In the autumn, when the little gray house 
seemed most homelike in its setting of green vines, 
scarlet cannas, salvias and geraniums, a bachelor 
friend told us that the next month he was to be 
married, and wished to plan a home as a surprise 
for his bride. He said: ‘‘The women who know 
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practicable, will be published. 





OTE—These first-hand reports of what wives have done to help their husbands 
make more money constitute one of the most stimulating series of articles 
THE JOURNAL has ever published. The ideas presented have all received the test 
of successful application. There are no inventions or theories here—just the “real 
thing.” Inthe next issue of THE JOURNAL another page of ideas, every one equally 
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How We Competed With 
Mail-Order Houses 


JINNEY’S in town today. Better 

go down and pick out what you 
ij need. I can spare the horse this 
“| afternoon.” During my married 
|| life I had heard those same words 
|| from my husband’s lips a score of 
|| times before; yet never once had 

















this house say it is the easiest house in town to do 
housework in. I knowit is the most homelike and 
inviting. Won’t you sell it to me for my bride?”’ 

Quick upon our first impulse to refuse this offer 
came to me the thought that it meant an oppor- 
tunity to build another homelike house in that 
town of boxlike little houses and ugly big ones. 

A definite offer which our friend made of a 
vacant plot of ground and some money in exchange 
for our home was accepted, and we gave possession 
at once. We took rooms and began to plan our 
new home, I again making it my chief interest to 
see that all waste space was utilized, and that as 
many conveniences as possible were built into the 
house. Later we decided to borrow money and 
place five houses upon the ground, three at the 
back of the lots, while the two end ones would 
come farther toward the front line, leaving an open 
place in the center. This center plot I planned to 
make into a beauty spot which all could enjoy. 

When the excavating was begun the soil seemed 
to be unpromising, so I wrote to the secretary of 
agriculture of my native state for suggestions as to 
its improvement. He sent me the information I 
desired, and suggested that I enroll in the State 
University for a correspondence course in land- 
scape gardening and floriculture. This I did, and 
all winter worked with the definite object of making 
my garden spot a joy to all who should see it. 

In March we had the ground cleared and leveled 
and I began the planting for which I-had been pre- 
paring all winter. In May we moved into the house 
which was to be our home, and already the beauty 
of which I had dreamed was beginning to be re- 
vealed in the delicate green of grass and unfolding 
leaves. By July my “Garden of Eden,” as Evan 
called it, proved a worthy setting for his beautiful, 
well-built houses, and purchasers were easily found 
for the four houses which we wished to sell. 

Among those who were attracted by our little 
group of houses was a man who had recently be- 
come wealthy through fortunate investments in 
oil lands. He proposed on generous terms that 
my husband should undertake to build for him a 
handsome home in the city to which he intended 
soon to go, and that I should advise his wife as 
to the furnishing, and have entire charge of the 
interior decorating and laying out of the grounds. 

After some hesitation my husband and I under- 
took the work, carried it to successful completion, 
and this house was the forerunner of three other 
latge homes and many smaller ones which Evan 
built in that city, he and I planning them together, 
while I took charge of the decorating and planting 
and in several cases advising as to furnishings. 

For the last eight years I have been a “silent 
partner,” as Evans calls me, in the firm, for the 
three hearty, lively boys who have come to bless 
us occupy much of my time. MIssourli. 


The Idea That Made My 
Husband “Make” Himself 


HEN we married, my husband was 
|| employed in a wholesale house on a 
|| salary of $75 a month and I be- 
4| longed to the great multitude of 
|| New York stenographers. We had 
4) saved $500 between us, and it was 
| necessary for us to leave the city 
=| because of my husband’s lungs, 
wendaned ‘from overwork. I got a list of pros- 
perous farming communities and we visited several. 
Finally we picked out the one that seemed best 
fitted for our venture, and bought a dilapidated 
house with a small piece of land adjoining on 
which we could raise a garden. Then Billy—my 
husband—started out on our plan. 

He visited all the farmers in the community and 
asked them to join us in helping the farmer and 
ourselves. He then offered for sale profit-sharing 
certificates at $20 each with which to open a store. 
This store was to sell goods at 20 per cent. profit to 
everyone, regardless of whether he was a certificate 
holder or not. The books were to be balanced 
semiannually, and after taking out 5 per cent. of 
the amount of sales (not profits) to pay expenses, 
the profits were to be determined and each certifi- 
cate holder given his share in the form of credit on 
the company’s books. The idea was mine; Billy 
worked out most of the details. 

The company was to have a president, a vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer and a board of 
directors, all of whom must be certificate holders, 
No farmer could own more than one certificate; 
thus no one person was to have a controlling inter- 
est. Each certificate entitled the holder to one 
vote in the election of officers. 

Billy was a convincing salesman and a good 
business man, and he used all his talent to forward 
the plan, yet a large number of the farmers refused 
to go in and tried to keep others out by calling it 
a codperative store and saying that ‘‘such stores 
always end in a smash-up.” Others promised to 
come in if the store succeeded. The little plan had 
not succeeded as we had planned, yet enough cer- 
tificates were sold to net $500, a local board of di- 
rectors was elected and Billy appointed manager, 
clerk and bookkeeper with 5 per cent. of all sales 
for his salary. With the first money we bought a 
little sugar, a little flour, some coffee and other 

immediate necessities of a farming community, 
and housed it all in our front room. The business 
was so small at first that Billy could clerk and work 

















in the garden at the same time, while I could easily 
keep books and do the housework. For a few 
months we made barely enough to exist on, but 
the business kept growing and in a year surprised 
every one by the amount of its profits. 

That was years ago. Today Billy is manager of 
one of the biggest farmers’ profit-sharing businesses 
in the country. We handle clothing and machinery 
and have even installed a small banking and real- 
estate business; in short, we are a regular clearing 
house for the farmer. We dispose of all the produce 
of the farm, including the big wheat crops of the 
region, charging only the smallest possible com- 
mission for handling the goods, and get the best 
prices possible for products. We secure guaranteed 
seed and furnish farm literature. Among our nu- 
merous employees we have a scientific and practical 
expert who visits all our farms and gives advice on 
all agricultural subjects. MOonrTAna. 


NOTE—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’s recent contest, “How I Helped My Husband to Make 
More Money,” was awarded the third prize, $175. 

THE EpIToRs. 


Drug-Store Yearly Profits 
Raised From $500 to $5000 


a|NLY five years ago he was making 
4 | $500 a year. Last year we netted 
9) | $5000. Of course we were not liv- 
fj ing solely on the $500 a year. I 
|| supplemented his income by plain 
Z-<3\| sewing and bread-baking. Even 
HCO NE then the ends just wouldn’t meet. 
J We were facing failure. 

“That drug store ought to yield us a living and 
a good one,” I argued. ‘‘ Why doesn’t it?” 

My husband didn’t know. I didn’t either. But 
I resolved to find out. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing I dispatched the children to their grand- 
mother’s, and for two whole days then, and many a 
fraction of a day thereafter, I visited the store— 
eyes open, ears on the alert, mind keyed up. 

‘*Well?”’ my husband inquired at the end of the 
second day. ‘‘Is your diagnosis ready?” 

**A case of chronic debility,’ was my decision. 
‘Everything about that store is negative instead 
of positive. It admits dejection and defeat instead 
of suggesting prosperity and success. It therefore 
repels instead of attracts trade. Let’s reorganize.” 

And reorganize we did. First, we moved. The 
new building cost us $150 a year more than the old 
one. But we emerged from between two similar 
stores and were next door to the post office. 

Then the new quarters were cleaner, lighter, 
airier and in every other way more attractive. And 
in the five years since then the new store has shown 
the same evidence of good housekeeping that my 
home has. The floor has always been swept and 
frequently washed; the showcases have been kept 
shining and the shelves dustless. A polished stove 
and adequate ventilation are also hobbies of mine, 
further suggesting homelikeness. 

I have also found that some of the same means I 
use in beautifying my home could be used ad- 
vantageously in the store. The first winter I filled 
one of the windows with blooming geraniums, and 
it isamazing what a drawing card they proved to be. 

But the main point in attracting trade was the 
display of goods. The medicines were kept in the 
background; everybody knows that drugs can be 
obtained in a drug store. The letter paper, the 
books and all the interesting side lines (which in 
the small-town drug store are, after all, main lines 
too) were attractively displayed. 

A second factor, and perhaps the vital factor, 
in the upbuilding of our business was politeness— 
politeness by phone, politeness by letter (espe- 
cially in collecting bills), politeness in person. We 
treated every customer with the same considera- 
tion that we would have shown toward a guest. 

A woman—a stranger—wanted a single roll of 
cheap wall paper which she had failed to find at 
another store, and consumed one hour and fifteen 
minutes of our time in trying to choose between 
three shades of green. It was exasperating, but 
we did not forget our manners and she did not for- 
get our politeness. A few months later we helped 
her to repaper her whole house, and she is today 
one of our most loyal customers. 

Hitherto the stock had often been allowed to 
run low. Now we began to watch the supply and 
to study the demand. If a customer asked for a 
certain article not in stock, we promised to have it 
within so many days, made an instant memoran- 
dum of it, and sent a notification when it came. 

We also studied the demand through advertis- 
ing. Anything new that was to be had “at all 

druggists” was promptly displayed in our win- 
dows and advertised in the county paper. More- 
over, we began studying our goods, and, instead of 
telling people we had something “just as good,” 
we assured them that we had something “‘better.’’ 

Finally, we made truth our watchword. If we 
promised to order anything, we ordered it. If 
we promised to notify a customer of the arrival of 
goods, we promptly sent the notification. If we 
recommended an article, our word could be relied 
upon. We never charged a dime more for a pre- 
scription just because we could do so, and we 
never tacked an extra quarter on a novelty because 
we had the monopoly. Back of all was the power of 
suggestion—making the public realize their needs 
and our ability to supply them. TEXAS. 
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‘} the thought crossed my mind that 
in them might lie that for which we had so long 
and so vainly been searching—some means of 
bettering our seemingly hopeless circumstances, 

From his father, John had inherited a country 
store, and it was through Mr. Binney, agent for a 
wholesale house, that we obtained our occasional 
bolt of lining cambric and gross of sewing cotton— 
at that time all the fragments of trade we were able 
to glean after the wide swaths cut in our custom 
by the mail-order houses. 

As the wife of a customer I had the privilege of 
ordering anything I liked at wholesale prices, from 
a pair of gloves or a paper of fancy pins to a length 
of dress goods. The few Christmas presents I could 
afford to give I also bought in this way, and, as it 
was on his June trip that Mr. Binney brought his 
holiday samples, it was with no small degree of 
pleasurable excitement that I started up at John’s 
words, and, without a suspicion of what that after- 
noon was to mean to us, began hastily to clear 
dinner away. 

Articles fitted into holly-bedecked, individual 
boxes are the commonplaces of the trade today; 
but that year they made their appearance—at 
least in any numbers—for the first time; and my 
delight, as I entered the sample room and started 
systematically to inspect the contents of the long 
tables, was boundless. Outside the sun was blazing 
down on a parched, dust-blown street, but in there 
it was as if the very spirit of Christmas had all at 
once flowered into perceptible, infinitely refreshing 
reality. 

“‘T guess if some of our aail-ordering friends 
could see this they’d do less crowing about their 
wonderful catalogues,”’ I exclaimed to myself with 
bitter triumph. Then all at once I stopped dead. 
With the suddenness of a flash of lightning there 
had swept over me the thought—the certainty— 
that I had stumbled upon the one vulnerable spot 
in the whole mail-order business. They could not 
show their goods! The strongest appeal of all, 
that to the tempted eye, we home dealers—and we 
only—had the chance to make! 

Two minutes later I was out in the street, had 
unhitched patient old Nellie, and as fast as I could 
urge her was making my way homeward—or rather 
storeward. To win John’s consent to the plan al- 
ready shaping itself in my mind, I knew was going 
to be a task of great difficulty. The fact that 
both his father and grandfather had succeeded in 
amassing quite a comfortable fortune out of a 
dingy, cluttered, overstocked store was proof posi- 
tive to him that such was the only kind of store 
suited to our locality. 

Consequently to expect him unprotestingly to 
agree to have one whole counter and the shelves 
back of it stripped bare, freshly painted a light, at- 
tractive tint certain to ‘‘show dirt”’ asscon as there 
was any dirt to show, and then stocked up with 
the newest of novelties for a bright, pretty, citified 
Christmas sale, with nothing solid or “‘lasting” 
about it, would have been nothing more nor less 
than expecting him to remake his whole nature 
at a breath. Yet that was precisely what I was 
determined to get him to let me do. 

Of course, John merely scoffed at the whole 
scheme as ‘“‘ woman foolishness.” ‘‘Country people 
have too much to do and too much sense besides 
to ‘hunger after novelty,’” he declared scornfully. 
But after three days of arguing I won reluctant 
permission to “‘have it so, if you’re bound to,”’ and 
joyfully hastened to town to select my first stock 
before Mr. Binney should get away. 

“Then came the opening day, and even I was 
astonished at the way the store was invaded. The 
whole beauty-starved countryside simply crowded 
in. But, busy as I was during the next three 
weeks, I was not too much occupied to notice how 
large a proportion of my customers, before leaving 
the store, drifted over to John’s side to do some 
purchasing from the regular stock; and Christmas 
morning, over the breakfast table, came my 
supreme reward. 

John had been tallying up some figures on a slip 
of paper. All at once he dropped his pencil and 
looked across at me. ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ll have to 
own you win,” he said with a quiet smile. “In the 
last three weeks I’ve beaten last year’s sales of 
staples for the same period by two hundred and 
fifty-six dollars!” MASSACHUSETTS. 





How I Saved My Husband’s 
Tailor Shop 


Y HUSBAND has a tailoring and 
clothes-pressing business in a New 
England college town and depends 
to a considerable extent on the 
clothes-pressing end of it. For this 
reason we were both greatly 
alarmed to find that the business 
—_ was showing a marked falling oil. 
It was then. “that I suggested to him the followin 
plan, which had occurred to me overnight oe 
which promised to be worth trying at all events. 

‘* Advertise that if five hundred men sign con- 
tracts with you for the sum of five dollars a man, 
you will press each one’s clothes as often as he 
desires, within reason, during the college year.” 

My husband was enthusiastic and went right 
ahead with the plan. The result was indeed grati- 
fying. Aside from the income which came directly 
ag fiye dollars from each man, my husband was 
able to make suits for some of them, and repair and 
alter clothes for others. New HAMPSHIRE. 
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By C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 


Of the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture 
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Based Upon Careful Investigations Made for the United States Government 


The purpose of this page is to show graphically to the woman who is providing three meals a day for her family exactly how much and 
what kind of nourishment there is in these foods that she most often gives them. 


The portion shaded thus in 
the diagrams shows the rela- 
tive amount of protein, ortotal 
material containing nitrogen 
needed for body growth and 


repair. Protein is also a 
source of body energy, equal 
to carbohydrates. 


What the Different Shadings Mean 














This shading is usedto show 
the relative amount of fat. 
Fat is an important source of 
body energy, a pound equal- 
ing two and one-fourth of pro- 
tein or carbohydrates. The 
body stores any excess as 
reserve fuel. 
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This shading in the dia- 
grams indicates the relative 
amount of carbohydrates 
(sugar, starch, fiber, etc.). 
Carbohydrates are important 
sources of energy. The body 
stores any excess, but these 
meats and fish have none. 

















The portion shaded like this 
in the diagrams indicates the 
relative quantity of water. It 
forms, with the material dis- 
solved in it, the juice of foods. 
Water is required by the body 
for many physiological pur- 
poses. 


Next month other foods will be similarly presented 

















This shading shows the rel- 
ative amount of mineral mat- 
ter (ash) in each food. The 
body needs ash (salt, magne- 
sia, lime, iron, iodine, etc.),to 
make and maintain bones, 
blood, teeth, etc., and for other 
purposes. 














WATER: 
53 Parts 
PROTEIN: 
21 Parts Fat: 


1 Part 


AsH: 





SALT CODFISH 


ALTING and drying, a very 

old method of preserving 
surplus food, is one of the most 
important methods of preserv- 
ing fish. Salt codfish contains 
a larger proportion of protein 
than the freshcodfishanda con- 
siderably smaller proportion of 
water, the ash being higher 
owing to the salt added in cur- 
ing. Salt codfish, freshened by 
soaking if too salt, may be 
cooked like fresh fish, but more 
frequently it is combined with 
cream sauce, potato or other 
materials, the fish constituting 
only a small part of the entire 
dish. When materials of low 
cost are combined with the 
fish, such dishes are relatively 
inexpensive though palatable, 
wholesome and nourishing. 






CODFISH 
ISH is of two general sorts— 
lean, like cod, trout and 


flounder, and fat, like mackerel, 
salmon and shad. The head, 
tail, etc. (parts usually thrown 
away as “refuse”), make up 
about one-half of the fish as 
purchased. Using any such 
portion (head, tongue, sounds) 
lessens the waste in dressing. 
Fish comparés favorably with 
meat in digestibility, nutritive 
value and wholesomeness. Be- 
cause of its delicate flavor and 
the belief that it seldom causes 
distress, it is frequently pre- 
ferred in the diet of children 
andinvalids. Fishis often com- 
paratively low in cost, .espe- 
cially near the coast and inland 
waters, and is then a relatively 
inexpensive source of protein. 
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25 Parts 


| sieeve closely resembles beef in composition, and, like veal, 
is more tender and delicate in flavor than the meat of the 
full-grown animal. When lamb, mutton or other meat is 
cooked, more or less loss results because water is driven away 
and some fat is melted out by the heat. 
the loss may be relatively large. 
and quickly cooked. Tough meats réquire long, slow cook- 
ing. The flavor of cooked meat is due largely to meat 
extractives and to browning of fat and muscletissue. French- 
ing chops involves a considerable loss of food material. 


PROTEIN: 
18 Parts 


Fat: 
28 Parts 


LAMB CHOP 


WATER: 


40 ii 


PROTEIN: 
16 Parts 





If meat is very fat 
Tender meats are easily 


WATER: 
52 Parts 


Fat: 


ASH: 


Fat: 
39 Parts 


ASH: 
5 Parts 











AM is auseful food because of its appetizing flavor, the 
fact that it can be cooked in many ways, and because of 
Ham and other forms of pork 
should be thoroughly cooked before serving, to insure steri- 
lization. Ham is as often served cold as hot, and on account 
of its distinctive flavor is much used for sandwich filling and 
similar purposes. Smoked ham is cured by salting, smoking 
and drying. A cured ham, being drier, weighs less than 
when fresh, but the proportion of protein and fat has been 
increased. The high ash content is due to the salt added. 


its good keeping qualities. 


SMOKED HAM 


30 Parts. 


part of the diet. 







PROTEIN: 
17 Parts 


PORK CHOP 










Ms 


ASH: 1 Part 


BEEFSTEAK 


HOUGH cuts vary, some being fat and others lean, steak 

represents fairly the average composition of beef. 
owes its nutritive value chiefly to protein and fat, present in 
about equal proportions. The fat content of meat varies with 
the condition of the animal when slaughtered. 
the higher the fat the lower the water. 
meats contain no appreciable proportion of carbohydrates. 
Poultry resembles other meats closely in composition. Meat 
protein and fat are well assimilated, no marked differences 
being noted with different kinds and cuts. 


€————— Fart: 


PROTEIN: 
36 Parts 


ORK is usually fatter than other meats and doubtless for 

this reason some people consider it “hard to digest.” 
Experiments show, however, that pork closely resembles 
other meats in nutritive value and thoroughness of digestion. 
Fat in meat should not be wasted, since fat is an important 
Extending meat flavor by combining small 
amounts of meat with relatively large amounts of vegetables, 
as in stews, or with crust, as in meat pies, is an economical 
procedure, since the dish is palatable and will serve more 
persons than would the same amount of meat cooked alone. 


WATER: 


jes Parts 


19 Parts 
18 Parts 


It 


In general, 
Excepting liver, 





300 


620 


1 





CopFISH 





MACKEREL 


LAMB CHOP 





1475 CALORIES 


SMOKED HAM 





CALORIES 


ENERGY VALUES 


STANDARD FOR 


1000 CALORIES 


UST as an engine uses coal or other fuel as a source of power, so the body, which is a living engine, 
uses food as fuel to supply the energy for work. Body temperature also is a direct result of the 
heat-yielding property of food. For expressing and comparing energy or fuel values some standard 
unit is needed. The “‘calorie,”’ a unit used in heat measurements, has been generally adopted as more 
convenient than such units of mechanical energy as “foot ton” or ‘‘foot pound.” A calorie represents 
the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of one pound of water from 0 to 4 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and equals approximately 3087 foot pounds, a force which would lift 3087 pounds one foot. 
The black square at the head of this section is here used to represent an energy value of 1000 calories, 


CoMPARISON 


a convenient quantity for comparisons, since it is midway between the low energy value (per pound) of 


meat. 


CALORIES of fat. 


some foods and the high energy value of others. The other black rectangles show, in comparison with 
this square, the relative amounts of energy, expressed in calories, supplied by a pound each of the 
different foods shown. 

As the black rectangles show, fish, except the cured fat fish (herring), has a lower energy value than 
Meats as a group are much alike in energy value, though the steak is lower than the others 
because of the relatively small amount of fat present. 
because of the smaller proportion of water due to drying and the consequently increased proportion 
Bacon, which is fat pork cured much like ham, and salt pork, cured without smoking, both 


Smoked ham has a fairly high energy value 


HERRING 


contain a larger proportion of fat than ham—equal to nearly one-half their total weight. Their 
energy value, some 3100 calories per pound, is also higher. Like butter or other fat foods, they can be 


very unwholeso 


used to increase the energy value of the diet. 


me. 


The data regarding composition and energy value here given refer to the edible portions of uncooked 
food materials. In most cases the purchaser pays for bone and trimmings as well as for edible material. 
For the sake of economy portions often thrown away should be used for soup-making and for the 
preparation of cooking fat, etc. It is desirable that foods, when digested and assimilated, produce in 
the body an alkaline rather than an acid condition. 
milk, vegetables and fruits to alkalinity, while bread and other cereal foods have an acidity excess not 


Fats should be cooked carefully, scorched fat being 


Meats, fish and eggs lead to body acidity, and 


Pork CHOP 


objectionable with a diet otherwise well arranged. This would mean that to insure the desired alka- 


875 CALORIES 


is apt to be much smaller. 


linity, meats and vegetables should be served in some such proportion as a fair-sized potato or its 
equivalent, to each slice of roast or boiled meat or portion of steak or chops. This accords with the 
common family custom which serves meat in moderation with fairly large quantities of vegetables, 
rather than with the so-called hotel or restaurant service in which the proportion of vegetables to meat 
In the average American diet meat and poultry together furnish 16 per 
cent. of the total food material, 30 per cent. of the total protein and 38 per cent. of the total energy 
value. The amounts furnished by fish are much smaller, though the total amounts of fish and fish 
products consumed are very considerable. 


1090 CALORIES 


SaLt Cop 





400 CALORIES 





1305 CALORIES 





1535 CALORIES 


BEEFSTEAK 
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PROTEIN: 


LEAR EK PRA RE 







WATER: 
35 Parts 


ASH: 
13 Parts 


Fat: 
16 Parts 


SMOKED HERRING 


ERRING, a fat fish, is com- 

monly cured by salting, 
smoking or drying. The cured 
fish is drier and has more flavor 
than the fresh. Smoked fish 
are eaten raw or cooked, in a 
variety of ways, being a favorite 
breakfast or supper dish. If too 
strong the smoky and salty 
flavor can be lessened by soak- 
ing the smoked fish in water 
before cooking. Particularly at 
some distance from markets, 
both salt and smoked fish are 
often an advantage, since they 
will keep in good condition 
under ordinary circumstances 
for long periods of time. In di- 
gestibility and nutritive value 
salt and smoked fish compare 
favorably with other animal 
foods. 







WATER: 
74 Parts 


PROTEIN: 
18 Parts 


MACKEREL 


ACKEREL is a typical fat 

fish, the percentage of fat 
being seven times that of cod- 
fish, while its protein content is 
about the same. The higher 
flavor of fat fish is due to the 
fish oil (fat) present. The lik- 
ing for fat or lean fish is an 
individual matter, both being 
wholesome, valuable foods. 
Like other kinds of fish, mack- 
erel may be prepared for the 
table in many ways, broiling 
and frying being very popular. 
There are only a few species of 
mackerel, but these are widely 
distributed and are everywhere 
highly valued. Well-flavored 
sauces are commonly served 
with fish. There is no reason 
for the belief that fish has spe- 
cial value as a brain food. 
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DRAWN By M, L. BLUMENTHAL 





‘The Thing 


In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 
By H. Addington Bruce 








EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present aclentific knowledge, any “ psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
him from their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a “ ghost,” or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he will try, from years of study and 
experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials, Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


of strange experiences that have puzzled 

andin many cases alarmed the writers of 
the letters. Usually these happenings are easily 
explainable in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. But precisely because the facts 
known by the scientists have not as yet been 
made sufficiently clear to the general public, 
people continue to be puzzled and alarmed, and, 
still worse, to remain in ignorance of certain 
natural laws which for more than one reason it 
is desirable should be known by everybody. 

I do not say that the scientist of today knows 
everything that is to be known about “‘ghosts,”’ 
“hauntings,” ‘‘premonitions,”’ etc. On the con- 
trary, science is just beginning to grasp the 
meaning of some of the most striking of such 
phenomena, and of some it has not yet grasped 
the meaning at all. 


Mee letters have been received telling 


Messages That Seem Mystic 


AKE, for example, the happenings narrated 

in the following three letters, which are like 
many others that have come to me, and like 
hundreds of similar letters received by psychical 
researchers the world over. The first letter 
below was recently received from a Maryland 
business man: 


Two men in different parts of Pennsylvania 
became acquainted in a business way some forty 
years ago. They were then about thirty years of 

age and are still living. Acquaintance developed 
into friendship, and their wives, too, became 
friends. An irregular correspondence began and 
was continued after one of the families removed 
to a distant city. During fifteen years of un- 
broken friendship two or three family visits were 
exchanged. Then the wife of one became ill and, 
after a week of suffering, died. 

On the day she died her husband received a 
letter from his friend, the burden of which was 
that he and his wife were greatly distressed by a 
fear that ‘‘something’” was going wrong with 
their friends. The same thought came to both, 
but, being matter-of-fact people, both threw it 
aside as of no importance. The impression pre- 
vailed and deepened until they spoke of it to each 
other and the letter was written. 

There had been no correspondence for months 
nor any occasion for writing. Nothing unusual 
had happened, and so far as could be learned 
there had been no talk in either family of the 

other for a considerable time before the fatal ill- 
ness. Now, what led to the apprehension in two 
minds of evil happening to distant friends? 


Here is another letter, somewhat similar to 
the preceding, which came from a woman in 
Massachusetts: 


A few years ago I was in Grindelwald, Switzer- 
land. My window looked out upon two glaciers. 
One night I awoke about midnight, sat down by 
my window, and for a long time enjoyed the 
beauty and grandeur of the scene. I thought: 
‘““When I return to America I shall never be able 
to tell my friend Elizabeth of this beautiful night, 
with the white moonlight on the cold, glassy 
glaciers.’” I returned to my bed and immediately 
went to sleep again. 

Elizabeth and I are neighbors and always look 
every morning to see which curtain is raised first. 
When she bade me good-by at the steamer she 
said: ‘It will be many months before your cur- 
tain will be up.’’ This same night that I had been 
watching the glaciers I dreamed that I returned 
to America. I ran into the house, and said to my 
brother: ‘I thought I should come home and 
surprise you. And won’t Elizabeth and George 
{her brother] be surprised?” I ran to my room 
to pull up the curtain, but when I entered I said: 
“Why, it is so dark, I cannot see.’’ At the window 
was hung a heavy, dark, velvet pall. 

In my next mail from America I learned that 
Elizabeth’s brother, who was in robust health 
when I left home, died that very day. 


Here is the third letter referred to; this time 
from a Brooklyn woman: 


Some years ago my daughter became some- 
what interested in a to all appearances estimable 
young man (Mr. V. For some unknown 
reason I was afraid of him, and quietly but per- 
sistently stood between them. A year later my 
daughter married a physician and went with him 
to the Pribyloff Islands, where he had a Govern- 
ment appointment. We could not hear from them 
all winter, because they were icebound; but my 
thoughts of them were always most delightful, 
for their last letters were bubbling over with 
happiness. 

Mr. V had almost passed from my mind, 
when one morning in the middle of June I arose, 
took a bath, and, having half an hour more to 
p men went back to bed again, falling into a deep 
sleep. 

Suddenly Mr. V- appeared to me in one of 
my lower rooms. It seemed to be breakfast time, 
and I invited him to have some breakfast. He 
accepted, and we sat together for some time. 
Suddenly he arose, faced me, and, looking straight 
into my eyes, said emphatically: ‘Now she is 
mine! Nothing you can do will ever separate us 
again! This time she will belong to me!” 

I awoke with a start, much frightened. Then, 
realizing the situation, I thanked Heaven she 
was safely married, and promptly put the dream 














from me. This was about eight o’clock. At tena 
wireless from the Pribyloff Islands reached me, 
saying that my daughter’s husband had just died 
from the result of a boating accident. 


What Science Thinks of These 


T ONE time it was the custom for men of 
scientific training to dismiss stories like 
these as false, or to try to explain them away 
by saying that the coincidence between the 
event and the dream was due to chance. But 
so many well-attested instances of thissort have 
been recorded during the last few years that 
today some leaders in the world of science 
frankly admit that neither the theory of chance 
nor that of falsification provides an adequate 
explanation. 

In fact, all scientists who have really investi- 
gated the matter are now agreed that there ex- 
ists a law of nature whereby, without using any 
of the ordinary means of communication, it ac- 
tually is possible for one mind to communicate 
with another, no matter how far apart. To this 
process of communication the name “telepa- 
thy” has been given. But that is as far as sci- 
ence has got with it. For as yet, it must be 
added, science knows no more how telepathy 
‘‘works”’ than it does about the mechanism of 
such everyday facts in nature as gravitation 
and electricity. 

To be sure, some interesting, clever and plau- 
sible theories have been advanced by eminent 
men of science to explain telepathic communica- 
tion. Of these the closest in accord with mod- 
ern scientific notions is one put forward by Sir 
William Crookes, who suggests that perhaps 
telepathy ‘‘works’’ much as wireless telegraphy 
does. 

In wireless telegraphy, as everybody knows, 
a powerful sending apparatus sets in motion 
invisible air waves. Under ordinary conditions 
these waves cannot be felt by any human being; 
but when, in the course of their journey through 
space, they come into contact with a receiving 
apparatus properly ‘“‘tuned” to them, it at once 
becomes possible for the skilled telegrapher in 
charge of that apparatus to interpret their 
meaning. 


The Theory of Thought Waves 


IMILARLY, Sir William Crookes suggests, 

it is possible that the human brain contains 
a nervous center capable of projecting thoughts 
through space in the form of invisible waves; 
that these thought waves ordinarily are quite 
unfelt by other human brains; but that, if they 
happen to reach a brain with its receiving center 
“tuned’’ in exactly the right way, they give 
rise to changes in consciousness by which, per- 
haps as dreams, perhaps as hallucinations, the 
message they carry is made known. 

This explanation of telepathy certainly can be 
readily grasped. But there is one fatal flaw in it. 

The waves sent out by the wireless telegraph 
do not travel in a straight line, but radiate 
equally on all sides, and grow constantly weaker 
the farther they get from their starting points. 
This, indeed, is the way all known waves act, 
and we must assume that it is the way Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes’s theoretical thought waves act. 
Accordingly, not only would a tremendous ini- 
tial energy be required to send them any great 
distance, but the farther they went the feebler 
they would become; in which event, it is hard 
to conceive how the telepathic messages could 
be received at all if the distance between sender 
and receiver were as great as in, say, the cases 
of the Brooklyn and Massachusetts women 
whose letters I have published. 

Objections seemingly as fatal may be raised 
against every other theory of telepathy now in 
the field. Undoubtedly, however, the progress 
of science may be counted on to clear away 
some day the mystery surrounding this unusual 
mode of communication. Meanwhile, all that 
need be done is to recognize that it is fully as 
much a fact in nature as gravitation and elec- 
tricity, and that like them it may rightly be 
applied for explanatory purposes when occasion 
requires. 


Cases of Pseudo-Telepathy 


N THE other hand, it is equally important 

to recognize that a good many occurrences 
which seem to be telepathic are explainable on 
much simpler grounds. Nor have I in mind 
merely the feats of professional ‘‘ mind readers,” 
whose performances usually depend on the abil- 
ity of confederates to flash signals to the sup- 
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posed ‘‘mind readers.’’ I refer more especially 
to such happenings as are described in this letter 
from a Massachusetts man: 


Time and again, seated in my office, the thought 
of a certain person has unexpectedly come into 
my mind, and the next instant he or she has 
walked into the room. One occasion, being 
deeply engrossed in a business problem, I was 
walking along the street so busy with my thoughts 
that I scarcely noticed where I was going. All at 
once I thought of an old friend, whom I had not 
seen for months and who certainly had no con- 
nection with the problem that was then absorbing 
my attention. Next instant I heard some- 
body greet me, and, looking up, saw that very 
friend, who explained that, while standing in a 
store, fhe had seen me pass, and had hurried after 
me. If that is not telepathy, what is it? 


And this one, from a Canadian: 


I have been much interested in the subject of 
telepathy ever since a curious experience I had a 
few years ago. At the time I was thinking of 
taking up a new line of work, quite different from 
any business in which, until then, I had been em- 
ployed. The opportunity seerned a good one, but 
I was utterly at a loss to decide whether it would 
be wise for me to make the change, because of 
my lack of experience along these new and very 
different lines. 

Before I had come to any decision, and when I 
was one day walking along the street thinking 
deeply about what my course ought to be, the 
thought suddenly occurred to me: “If I could 
only see my friend T now, he would know 
what to advise me.” 

z was aman I had not seen for months. 
I knew he had once been engaged in the business I 
was planning to take up, and consequently could 
give me much valuable information about it. 
But I certainly had not thought of him in connec- 
tion with it until that very moment. 

No sooner had his name popped into my mind 
than I saw T himself standing on the oppo- 
site corner, waiting for a street car. Naturally I 
hailed him at once, and hurried over to talk with 
him about the matter that meant so much to me. 

This may have been only a coincidence due to 
chance, but I can’t help feeling that it really must 
have been something more than that; and that I 
actually received a telepathic message of some 
sort from T- , causing me to think of him at 
just that moment, and to look across the street 
to where he was standing. 

Do you agree with me? Do you think it was 
only chance? Or is there some explanation other 
than chance or telepathy that will fit the case? 


Everybody has had experiences of this sort, 
and most people are disposed to see something 
very mysterious in them. As a matter of fact 
such experiences are indicative of nothing more 
than the ability of the different organs of sensa- 
tion to convey to the mind information of which 
one has at the moment no conscious knowledge. 














How These Things Really Happen 


T HAS indeed become a commonplace of ac- 

cepted knowledge that every moment of our 
lives we see, hear or feel things to which we are 
paying no attention whatever, but which, 
through eye, ear or organs of touch, are im- 
pressed on the registering apparatus of our 
mind. Ifa questionis put to us while our at- 
tention is fixed on something else, we may not 
consciously hear the question, but a few min- 
utes later, perhaps to our surprise, we say some- 
thing which shows that in some way it got into 
our consciousness. 

Or, if we are at the time writing, the words 
spoken to us may be written down by us instead 
of the phrase we intended to use, thus proving 
that, without being aware of it, we really heard 
what was said. 

And so, seated at your desk, like the writer of 
the first of these two letters, you may hear and 
recognize, without being aware of it, the voice 
or footstep of an approaching friend; your mind 
may be more or less affected thereby, perhaps 
to the extent of making you think of this friend, 
and when he appears, since you are honestly 
unaware of having heard or recognized his 
voice or step, you naturally feel surprised at 
the “coincidence’’ between your thought of him 
and his arrival. 

If it is a case of meeting him on the street 
you may have already perceived and recognized 
him “out of the corner of your eye,” without 
realizing that you had done so, with a resultant 
**telepathic”’ thought of him before you became 
fully aware of his presence. 

This, too, even when conditions are such that 
ordinarily you could neither see nor hear him. 
Your office door, say, is closed; there is a rug on 
the hall floor, deadening the sound of footsteps; 
not a word is spoken by the friend until he has 
entered your room. Despite all this, so acute at 
times are our senses known to be, it must be 
assumed that you have actually, if quite un- 
consciously, heard and recognized some char- 
acteristic sound made by him. 
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baby means everything to him 
and to the entire household. 
From the first day of his birth a regu- 
lar system should be maintained. As 
the baby grows older this system may 


PRY tots means in taking care of a 


but always have some regular plan to 
follow for the baby’s day and night. 
If this plan is followed the baby will 
soon wake on the exact, scheduled time. 
for his meals, his bath and for every- 
thing else that is done for him, and he 
will just as regularly be willing to sleep 
at the correct hours. 
When a baby has not been started 
by a regular system it will no doubt be 
hard to train him at first, but it is well 
worth the trouble. He will have to be 
gently waked at feeding time, fora few 
days at least, until he grows used to 
the idea of a schedule, and he will have 
to be allowed to cry a few times if he 
has not been made to take his naps or 
to go to bed at regular hours. But this 
crying will not harm the baby if he isa 
normal child. If he isa sick child the 
doctor must decide what is best for him. 
Nursing or feeding a baby whenever 
he happens to cry for it, frequent night 
meals, keeping the baby up so that the parents may 
exhibit him to friends, or taking him out calling in the 
evening, are all exceedingly bad things to allow. It 
is never too early to begin the regular training. 


Best Schedule for Average Babies 


OME babies will have to be started on a two-hour 

schedule for the first month of life, then on two 
hours and a half for the second month and on the 
three-hour time at two months of age, but it has 
lately been found that the average baby can do with 
three-hour intervals for food almost from the begin- 
ning of life; therefore this schedule has been made 
with the three-hour food interval as the basis. 

If for any special reason the shorter feeding in- 
terval is necessary, or it is found that a longer interval 
of four hours between meals is 
desirable, the bath, exercise, 
outing and sleep should be 
changedaccordingly; but keep 
the general relation of the 
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THE HOUR 


other events to the food the same. A 
bath, for instance, should be given 
before a meal and not right after one. 
At least one hour should elapse after 
the baby is fed before he has a bath. 
As bathing usually makes the baby 
sleepy and comfortable, it is best to 
plan the bath, then the feeding and 
then the nap, one after the other. 
The water mentioned is to be boiled 
and then cooled to tepid in the winter, 
or it may be given cool in summer, but 
it should never be given ice cold, as 
this is apt to cause colic. It is best to 
give this water from a bottle, but if 
one prefers it may be given from a 
teaspoon, a cup or a medicine dropper. 
If the baby refuses to take it do not 
give up but keep right on trying it. 
The water should not be sweetened, 
but it may be flavored with a little 
orange juice, if necessary, as this takes 
away the flat taste of boiled water. 


The Proper Exercise 


te exercise mentioned is simply 
natural exercise that the baby will 

take himself. Pulling him up by letting 

him grasp the fingers, working the deli- 
cate little arms and legs about by manipulation, 
tossing him about, etc., should not be allowed. A 
strong grown person does not realize how very deli- 
cate a little baby’s ligaments and muscles are. The 
baby should be undressed, except for his band, shirt 
and diaper, and placed in a warm room on a wide 
bed for a few minutes at a time, when it is the cor- 
rect time for exercising, and then left alone to kick 
and play with his hands and toes by himself. 

When the baby is older an exercise pen on legs, so 
that there will be no danger of drafts from the floor, 
is the correct thing for the baby to exercise in. This 
pen should be made at home or by a carpenter, as it 
is seldom possible to buy just the right thing. The 
pen may be used when the baby is five or six months 
old, and he will learn to creep and walk in it as he 
develops. Do not urge him to do these things. 

The fresh air will have to 
be regulated a little according 
to the different seasons, but 
give all the air possible with- 
out taking foolish risks. 
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And How They Were Turned Into Positive Successes 


of “high-school mortality,” as 
it is called, inevitable causes 
such as poverty, illness and the un- 
rest and discontent of adolescence, 
the school authorities admit that the 
main reason why two-thirds of the 
boys and girls leave high school is 
that they cannot master the curric- 
ulum. They are “failures.”” The 
one hundred and twenty New York 
high-school girls mentioned in the 
title of this article were conspicuous 
for the single reason that they did 
not drop out of school because they 
had ‘‘failed.”” They stayed, and an 
unusually conscientious principal 
and two uncommonly sagacious 
woman teachers united in a desper- 
ate effort to turn them from failure 
to success. The experiment was 
carried on almost without a dollar of 
added expense. No new books were 
purchased. No extra teachers were employed. 
No experts were consulted. What was done 
could easily be duplicated in any school in the 
country. 

The work began with the advent of a new 
principal. In looking over the school he found 
one hundred and twenty girls who appeared 
hopelessly behind the others. Under the rules 
of the Board of Education these students should 
have been dropped from the rolls. But he was 
loath to let them go. They looked like fairly 
bright girls, yet they had failed, some of them in 
as many as fifteen examinations. The new prin- 
cipal called into council two of his superior 
teachers. To one he delegated the important 
work of making a psychological study of the 
girls; to the other he appointed the task of 
working out a suitable course in home economics. 

Of course the girls were not fully informed 
as to the extent of the experiment to which 
they were contributing. The special classes into 
which they were gathered were ostensibly for 
the study of vocational history. It was prob- 
able, the teacher reminded the girls, that most 
of them would spend the years preceding mar- 
riage in some department of wage-earning, and 
it was important that they acquire a knowledge 
of vocations open to women. 

Still more important it was that each girl 
discover exactly the occupation she was best 
fitted for. One day each week was set apart 
for self-study. The physical and mental habits 
of the girlswere the first things to be determined. 
They were to be studied, not by the teacher but 
by the girls themselves. Each girl was put to 
the task of discovering herself. 


EAVING aside a number of causes 


YLANKS were supplied and the girls were 
asked to reply to questions relating chiefly 
to favorite activities. What did you like to do 
when you were a child? Did you play with 
dolls? Did you make their clothes? Did you 
build dolls’ houses? Did you make other toys? 
What playthings did you prefer? Did you 
climb trees, play ball and share your brothers’ 
games? Did you like to play by yourself, finding 
sufficient company in your own thoughts? Did 
you liketoread? Did youdrawor paint? Did 
you make your own designs, or just copy? What 
are your present-day habits? What time do you 
go to bed? What is your rising hour? Do you 
take daily walks in the open air or do you dislike 
exercise? Do you like to do housework, and if 
so what tasks do you especially enjoy? Do you 
make any of your own clothes? Do you em- 
broider, crochet, etc.? Do you draw, paint, play 
the piano? Are you fond of games and outdoor 
sports? Do you read anything except fiction, 
and if so, what have you read? Do you spend 
hours in dreaming and planning? 

Thus the minutest details of each girl’s habits 
and preferences were recorded. 

In a few weeks the teacher-psychologist took 
her record sheets to the principal. Together 
they classified the information in the records. 
Then they said: ‘‘The trouble is that those girls 
haven’t really had a chance to succeed. The 
course of study we have been trying to force 
into their minds is utterly unsuited tothem. It 
was planned for a type of mind they do not 
possess. We, the educators, are allidea-thinkers, 
and we have laid out a course of study well 
suited to children who are idea-thinkers. But 
these girls are not idea-thinkers; they are 
thing-thinkers.”’ 


HOSE teachers were using the classification 

made by Professor Edward Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, and familiar to all psy- 
chologists. There are two distinct types of 
human mind. Oneis capableof thinkinginsym- 
bols, the other thinks in terms of the object it- 
self. A person of the first type is an idea-thinker. 
He loves to dream and plan and contemplate. 
What he knows he learns through thinking and 
abstract reasoning. The thing-thinker learns 
through experiment, through actual handling 
of objects and materials. 

It cannot be said that one type of mind is 
superior to the other. The two simply travel by 
different routes. If given an equal chance the 
thing-thinker becomes quite as valuable to 
society as the idea-thinker. The idea-thinkers 
excel in commerce and in the learned profes- 
sions. Butthe thing-thinkers become the artists, 
the inventors, the skilled artisans of the world. 

The highest type of mind is a composite. But 
it is quite rare. The average person is of one 
bent or the other. The greatest difficulty with 
the public-school curriculum is that it is planned 
by idea-thinkers for young idea-thinkers.. The 
children in the schools who are of the other type 
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of mind have, until recently, been classified as 
backward, lazy or stupid. 

It is small wonder that the educators find the 
girl who is a thing-thinker more difficult than 
her brother of the same type. It is easy to es- 
tablish trades schools for boys. Their future lies 
before them. The girls, however, have a double 
future. Practically all daughters of wage- 
earners must become wage-earners themselves. 
But, at the lowest estimate, sixty-five per cent. 
of those girls will marry. How are we to provide 
them with industrial intelligence and also give 
them training in the domestic arts? 

The answer is, we can’t do it at all unless we 
find some way of keeping the girls in school 
until they are sixteen, or, better still, eighteen 
years old. 


OW, the one hundred and twenty failures, 

eighty per cent of whom had proved them- 
selves pure thing-thinkers, had uniformly shown 
a strong distaste for the study of English. This 
was inevitable. The object of the ordinary 
English class is to teach, by means of reading, 
analysis and practice writing, the use of the 
language. ‘ 

To the mind that thinks in ideas, or symbols, 
the acquisition of the language seems impor- 
tant and desirable. The study of it is delight- 
fully interesting. To the other type of mind the 
object of the class is vague and indefinite. 
The books usually included in the required 
reading do not interest. As for practice writing, 
it is formidable, not to say impossible. 

The one hundred and twenty were relieved of 
their ordinary English work and were placed in 
classes having a definite, interesting and practi- 
cal object, an object they could clearly under- 
stand. This object was threefold: first, to teach 
the girls to know themselves; next, to study the 
occupations open to women in New York City; 
then to teach essential facts about the city and 
the social aspect’ of present-day civilization. 
One day each week was devoted to self-study, 
and the remaining four school days were divided 
among the other subjects. 

The only way to succeed in a vocation is to 
prepare for it properly, with the assumption 
that it will be permanently followed. Further- 
more, a girl or a woman who works intelligently 
and efficiently in a skilled occupation is better 
fitted for wifehood and motherhood than one 
who works for the same length of time at an un- 
skilled task. 

As I sat in the classroom and heard this 
group of young girls discussing freely and 
critically their own vocational possibilities I 
could not help contrasting them with the help- 
less, bewildered, ignorant throng of girls who 
each year go out into the world of toil with no 
more equipment than a certificate asserting that 
they have reached the legal working age. 


NE young girl acts as chairman of the meet- 

ing, as the class properly might be termed, 
and she calls on a classmate to recite. This girl 
rises, paper in hand, and says: “I believe that 
I am an original thing-thinker. I have reached 
this conclusion after a good deal of self-analysis. 
I find that I have made good school records only 
in subjects where I had materials I could see 
and handle. I have never done well in arithme- 
tic or mathematics, but in drawing, physics, 
elementary biology and domestic science I made 
good marks. I do not like to sew, because it 
tires me to sit still. I enjoy cooking and 
marketing. 

“*T like to plan meals and to make up new 
recipes. I think I might be an expert dieti- 
tian. I hear that hospitals and institutions em- 
ploy women at very good salaries to buy all the 
foodstuffs used in their kitchens. The expert 
dietitian also plans meals and arranges dietaries. 
I learned that Teachers’ College, Columbia, has 
courses of study leading to this profession, and 
I have written to ask for full information.” 

When this young girl has more information 
she continues her report. She will work on the 
profession of expert dietitian until she has all 
the available data. She gives the class the titles 
and authors of books on the subject; she writes 
to all the dietitians whose names she secures, 
and turns the replies into the class archives. She 
informs the class as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the profession; the schools and train- 
ing classes that prepare for it; the length and 
cost of preparation; possibilities of employment, 
salaries paid and other details. 

Another girl thinks that she is an adaptive 
thing-thinker, because, while she likes to work 
with her hands, she dislikes too much responsi- 
bility and is not very good at making plans. 
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Medicine attracts her as a profes- 
sion, but she doubts whether she 
would be equal intellectually to the 
course of study. At present she is 
investigating trained nursing. This 
is efficiency training of the first order. 
A girl who sets herself to work to find 
out all about a given vocation, which 
her independent research has led her 
to believe she is fitted to occupy, has 
not only added to her stock of useful 
information but she has also added 
to her character. 
They use the last fifteen minutes 
of the session on vocations in .a 
current-events discussion. The class 
has as a part of its required read- 
ing at least one daily newspaper. 
Each girl comes prepared to make a 
shortaddressonsomeimportant news 
event. When world events of espe- 
cial interest are in progress the class 
appoints several girls to cover the 
news day by day like reporters on a daily paper. 
As each girl ends her talk another is called upon 
to criticize the speaker in regard to the impor- 
tance of her subject, the correctness of her 
Englishand themannerof herdelivery. The girls 
thus study English as well as current events. 
They study English also in their study of the 
city. This class has proved wonderfully stimu- 
lating. In the first place the class had to collect 
all of its own material, no suitable textbook 
being available. The city was studied by depart- 
ments, the class dividing into committees for 
the purpose. One committee visited the head- 
quarters of the fire department, where obliging 
firemen explained the system in all its important 
details. Other committees viewed the workings 
of the park department, the department of 
docks and ferries, the street-cleaning, police and 
tenement-house departments, and the depart- 
ment of charities. Reports on all departments 
were written and submitted to the class. 


HILE studying occupations the girls dis- 
covered the existence of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and they 
deputized one member of the class to write to 
the Association and offer the codperation of the 
class. The secretary of the Association replied, 
asking the help of the girls in passing the Esch 
Bill, then before Congress, the object of the bill 
being to prohibit the use of poisonous phos- 
phorus in the manufactureof matches. Thegirls 
wrote letters on the subject to their respective 
Congressmen and succeeded in interesting several 
hundred men and women to do the same thing. 
But the girls were too practical minded to rest 
content with this. The Association had sent the 
class an account of a woman who worked in a 
match factory where phosphorus was used, and 
who had contracted the horrible disease known 
as ‘‘phossy jaw.”’ The poor woman had been 
obliged to submit to an operation which took 
away her entire lower jaw. Thus maimed, she 
found it almost impossible to support herself 
and her two small children. The girls imme- 
diately began a canvass of their friends, and a 
fund was raised which now gives a pension of 
eight dollars a month to the unfortunate woman. 
In the same practical fashion these girls, 
who are being made industrially and socially 
efficient, are also being trained in domestic effi- 
ciency, particularly in the disbursing of an 
income. The teacher who laid out the course set 
the girls to the task of housekeeping for a family 
of five on an income of $1200 a year. 

Having decided that one-fourth of the income 
was the ideal amount for rent, they next learned, 
by examination of real-estate facts, that $300 a 
year would rent a four-room apartment in a 
decent neighborhood. 

Each girl drew a plan of her own home and 
from it made a plan for the four-room apart- 
ment. All these plans were discussed in class 
and the best one was adopted as a model. The 
furnishing of the home then began. The girls 
were given large blank books’in which to paste 
samples of wall paper selected, materials for 
window curtains, cushions and upholstery. 


TARTING with the kitchen, the girls fur- 
J nished the home with pictures cut from 
magazines, department-store catalogues and ad- 
vertisements. The merits of kitchen floor cover- 
ing were thoroughly discussed. The advantages 
of gas and coal ranges were compared. Varieties 
of cooking utensils were considered. The 
amount that could be spent on the kitchen was 
never lost sight of. 

The bathroom, the bedrooms and finally the 
living room were furnished in like manner, and 
then the class attacked the family budget. Be- 
fore the end of the term those girls knew the 
market prices of all food commodities, they 
knew what to purchase, and how to make the 
housekeeping money go to the limit of its buy- 
ing power. They learned a great deal about 
household sanitation and the prevention of 
waste. They learned much of food adulteration, 
false weights and measures and other enemies 
of housekeepers. Actual visits to markets, to 
department stores, to various exhibits were 
made. The girls handled all their materials. 

So far as the one hundred and twenty girls 
are concerned, this high-school experiment is a 
success, for they have forgotten that they were 
ever regarded as failures. It isasuccess as far 
as the principal and the teachers are concerned, 
for they have gained a higher state of efficiency 
as educators. It is a success for the entire 
school, for the principal has worked out a new 
curriculum based on the natural inclinations of 
the girls in the school. 
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Men’s Black 
Cat Hosiery 
offers a degree of 
dressy service unex- 
/ celled. Made in 14 dif- 
ferent styles—the widest 
range of any single brand in 
men’s hosiery— enables you to get 
your own exact preference in 
footwear. All materials, weights 
and colors. Perfect fit—shaped 
to the foot—no wrinkles. Un- 
limited satisfaction guaran- 
teed, by box or pair. 


Have your dealer show you ow 


r 
No. 325—Men’s Thread Silk. bi 


i Seamless, fine gauge, Japan 


12-ply thread silk. Extra re- 
inforced heels, toes, double 
soles. Ribtop, French welt. 
Reinforced transfer —top 
cannot tear loose. Pure 
dye. All colors—50c. 


/” Women’s 
Black 
7 Cat Hosiery (aa 


-’ sold by over 10,000 
-/ dealers, has been a 
/ favorite for more than “ | 

30 years. In excess of Ns 

35,000 pairs of Black Cat sold ry 

daily. Uniform high quality. 
Pleases economical and fastid- 
Silks, Cot- 


“eg 
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/ Wools and Merinos. 
In 30 perfect styles. 
All weights. Colors 
in exact shades to 
match apparel. From 
25c up. 


Ask your dealer for our 


No. 470—Women’s F 
Seamless, for comfort. /{ 
Pure Thread Silk. r 


Boot. Fine gauge, 

high spliced heels. 

Double soles and heavily reinforced 
heels and toes. Heavy mercerized 
tops. Popular fast colors to match 

gowns and shoes—50c. 
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) Children’s 
/ Black Cat 
4 Hosiery 


’ stands in a class 
by itself for dura- [| 
bility. Itis the stur- 
diest, longest wearing 
brand of stocking 
made for youngsters. 
Stands rough - and- 
tumble. A mother’s fa- 
vorite for over 30 years. 
Reinforced (pre-darned) 
where wear comes, yet | 
elastic and comfortable. 
Combines good appear- oy 
ance with its service /{; © 
qualities. 17 styles,3 | ‘A aN : 
weights and wide range ™ V Me 


of colors. 2 
<<“ 

See our No. 55—A boys’ and girls’ 
lustrous fine gauge for ‘‘ Sunday- 
Wear.” Ribbed, mercerized, rein- 
forced heel and toe—25c. Also see 
e 15, 20, 10 or 18—the famous, 
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original “Leather Stocking” 
series — not really leather but 
wears like it—25c. 
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HE value of summer camps 

for girls cannot be too highly 
timated. From the moment a 
young girl enters acamp she lays 
ide all conventionalities and 
)apts herself to the simple life 
if the woods, the mountains or 
he lakeshore. The weeks fly by 
n quick Succession, until, with 
he close of the summer, the 
itl who was tired finds herself 
ealthy and vigorous and eager 
otake up her duties at home. 





Hikes, as the Girls Call Them, are an Important Event in Every Summer Camp. 


N INTERESTING legend exists to the effect that 
a swift-footed Cherokee Indian maiden plucked a 
branch of Cherokee roses as she was leaving her own land 
and planted it in California, where it has flourished luxu- 
riantly eversince. Therefore, the girls of this camp, shown 
in the five photographs at the bottom of the page, have 
taken the Cherokee rose as their emblem and pride them- 
selves on their fleetness of foot. Thecamp is called “Girls 
of the Cherokee Camp Fire.”’ It is situated in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains near Pasadena, where the camp is 
established at different times throughout the summer. 
The Cherokee Girls, though, are active every month in 
the year. During the time that school is in session they 
devote a part or all of Saturday to athletic sports, includ- 
ing long walks and mountain climbing. Their headquarters 
are at one of the public playgrounds in the city proper. 
Here, under the direction of a “guardian,” they have 
certain hours during the week for learning to sew, to do 
fine darning, to make baskets and do other practical work. 
All the girls of the Cherokee Camp Fire are known for 
their rosy cheeks and their happy dispositions. 


AKING the camp fire, as shown 

above, is attended by a great 
deal of ceremony. On the left the girls 
are starting on a record-making trip up 
a steep mountainside, and on the right 
they are Crossing a stream on one of 
Nature’s bridges. 
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ANY of the joys of girls’ 
camps are illustrated in the 

first seven pictures on this page. 
The camp is situated in a beauti- 
ful section of New England, and, 
as it has been in existence for sev- 
eral years, there can be no doubt 
of its success. Here the girls are 
taught to do things for them- 
selves, and they have the op- 
portunity of taking part, under 
competent instructors, in all the 


-lopkins sports dear to a girl’s heart. 


Bathinstime Finds the Girls Ready for a Joyous Dip in the Lake 


Sometimes the Girls Ride and Sometimes They Walk, and the Trips Vary in Length From One to Several Days 
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By Mary I. I lopkins 



















This Shows You How 
Well the Desk is Arranged Inside 


RETONNE-COVERED 
furniture is much easier to 
make than would seem, and the 
girl who is at all clever with her 
fingers or handy with tools need 
not hesitate to try to make any 
of these articles. Neat work- 
manship is perhaps the greatest 
factor for the ultimate success 
of this kind of work, with 
patience following as a close 
second. Where parts are glued 
The Scrap Basket is Easily Made it is of especial importance that 
the work progress by easy stages, 
to allow the glue to harden. 








HE chest of 

boxes on the left 
is perhaps the most 
ambitious piece of 
work on the page, 
but with care it can 
readily be accom- 
plished. The hatbox 
opens not only at the 
top but at the front 
as well, so that it is 
not necessary to pull 


5 eee . it out to take out 
—— The Chest of your hat unless you 


Boxes is Most Convenient want to. 








The Upper Part of the 
Sewing Table is Simply a 
Cretonne-Covered Box 











A Magazine Rack is a Handy Thing 
to Have Around the House 


Inside, the Sewing Box Has a Tray 
Divided Into Compartments 
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i This Shows How the 
Boxes May be Pulled Out for Use 
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Here is a Dower Chest Which Any Girl Would Love to Have. It is 
Lined With Cedar Paper or Painted With Oil of Cedar No One Need Hesitate About Attempting to Make Such a Simple Screen as This 
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NOTE—A pamphlet with diagrams and descriptions telling how to make each article shown on this page will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps. Address Mary E. Hopkins, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE 


English . 


. Tea House 
. s 


\UTOMOBILES have 
created a new in- 
dustry for the modern 
girl: the up-to-date tea 
house. The work can be 
carried on in a girl’s own 
home, which will in some 
cases perhaps be prefer- 
able to something that 
takes her outside. 

No particular kind of 
house is necessary in 
which to serve afternoon 
tea, luncheons or din- 
ners, but the girl who is 
bent on success must be 
certain to make the place 
attractive. 


A Pleasing Interior View of “‘ The Greenwood” 


THER ways in which clever girls have 

earned money are illustrated in the four 

unusual and individual shops pictured at the 
bottom of the page. 

The first one, just below, is a little flower 
shop. The girl who manages it is an authority 
on gardening, and she places at the disposal of 
her customers all sorts of books and maga- 
zines upon the subject, which may be ex- 
amined at their leisure. It is a shop where 
patrons are invited to enjoy the books and 
flowers without any obligation to buy. 
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“The Leisure Shop” is Divided Into Eight Stalls, Four on Each Side of the Room 


Zan 


A Feature of “The English Tea House” is to Give You Just What You Wish, Cooked in Your Own Way 
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ANY women who have started tea houses or 
little inns have found it profitable to keep attrac- 
tive articles for sale, such as pretty baskets, receptacles 
for flowers, dolls, needlework and other inexpensive 
things. Not long ago two college girls started such a 
tea room in a crowded city business district, serving 
luncheons and afternoon tea. At first they had only 
a few things to sell, but within a few months this side 
of the business had grown until it was as important 
as their luncheon and tea trade. 
Another girl, in a small country town through which 
a great many motors pass, recently opened a unique 
tea room. She rented a small store and fitted up one 
side for serving refreshments and the other for all kinds 
of provisions that motorists might need on long trips. 
Now she is doing a more extensive business than many 
stores in larger towns. 


Appropriately Named “The Greenwood” 


ELOW on the left is a shop 
owned by a girl who sells old 
furniture, pottery, metal work, 
fabrics and other things which make 
the home attractive. She calls it 
“The Leisure Shop.” Each little 
stall is fitted with a comfortable chair 
and a table. 

The picture below on the right 
shows what was done by a nurse who 
had broken down physically and had 
to find something new as a livelihood. 
She established, with the codperation 
of the doctors, a room where supplies 
for the sick could be rented for any 
length of time, including sterilized 
bed linen and even the services of 
nurses for short and long periods. 
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Infants’ Layettes, Too, 


HE first four of the 

pictures on this page 
show exterior and in- 
terior views of two tea 
houses which have been 
successfully run by two 
girls without seriously 
interfering with the gen- 
eral family life of the 
households. 

Both girls understand 
the restfulness of simplic- 
ity and therefore they 
have nothing in their tea 
rooms, beyond a few sim- 
ple decorations, which is 
not essential to a “ spick- 
and-span”’ service. 


‘ai Pe sé 
The Inviting Interior of “ The English Tea House ” 


HE illustration below shows a candy and 
preserve shop which is run by two clever 
young girls who in the beginning decided that 
they would use only the best of materials, 
that they would present them as attractively 
as possible and in such a way that the public 
might taste the dainties before purchasing. 
This room is quite small, but the business 
has grown so that it is conducted not only on 
retail lines but on wholesale as well. Back 
of the display room is a big room fitted with 
stoves and other necessary paraphernalia. 
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are Sold in This Wonderful Supply Shop for the Sick 





DESIGNED By ERNEST MCCONNELL 


N BUILDING the house above the main 

idea was to admit as much sunlight as 
possible. For this reason all the windows 
are casements, and only the front porch 
over the entrance is covered. There are 
seven rooms inside. In the oval is shown a 
cozy little home for the bride, of five rooms 
and a bath. 


COMBINING rustic clap- 
boards, rough timber and red 
brick excellent results were ob- 
tained by the builder of this bun: 
low. The exterior walls are dark 
brown and the roof is gray. Inside 
there are six rooms and a bath. A 
pergola porch with a cement floor is 
one of the interesting features. In 
the living room there area fireplace 
and built-in bookcases, and there is 
a built-in buffet in the dining room. 





DESIGNED BY A. F. BARNES 


Generous Porch Space is the Feature of the Five-Room Home Above, and Below 
is Another Interesting House Which Also Has Five Rooms and a Bath 

















Below is Another Five-Room Bungalow. 
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DESIGNED BY SYLVANUS B. MARSTON 


OSS-GREEN shingles and pearl-gray 

walls with white trim were the pleas- 
ing combination of colors used on the ex- 
terior of this bride’s home. Besides the six 
rooms and bath there are a large ‘sleeping 
porch and dressing room on the second floor, 
There are also a cellar and a furnace, so that 
the house is suitable for winter use. 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


T THE left is an interesting 
house. with exterior brick 
walls. It is an exceptionally good 
design, and is be exhibited at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition as 
an example of the excellent use of 
brick in home building. 

Above is a pleasing house of six 
rooms, one of which is the very 
popular breakfast room; and on the 
house below the red-brick trimming 
is an exceptionally happy finish to 
the porch. 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


There is a Screened Sleeping Porch at 


the Rear, Which in Daytime Makes a Comfortable Living Porch or Sewing Room 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. L. B. REEDER 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these houses, and tell you the approximate cost of each, if you send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little 
Home,” or “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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Piano Questions 


Answered by Josef Hofmann 


Some Modern Russian Compositions 


Please give me the names of some compo- 
sitions of moderate difficulty representative 
of the modern Russian school. BEss. 


N. Amani, ‘‘Oriental,’”’ opus 7, No. 2, 
and ‘“‘Elegie,’’ opus 7, No. 3; A. Arensky, 
“Sketch,” opus 24, No. 2; C. Cui, “‘Caus- 
erie,”? opus 40, No.6; M. Karpow, ‘Pre- 
lude,”’ opus 1, No. 1, and ‘‘ Etude,” opus 1, 
No. 2; A. Kopylow, ‘‘ Murmure,”’ opus 39, 
No. 2; A. Liadow, “ Barcarolle,” opus 44. 


For Smoothness and Lightness 


What shall I study to acquire smooth- 

ness and lightness in my playing? 
GERTRUDE. 

It is not what we play, but how we play 
it. Smoothness and lightness are touch 
qualities and these cannot be acquired from 
a sheet of paper; they must come out of 
your own inwardness. If you play a piece 
intended for a light touch clumsily and 
heavily, you will not acquire lightness any 
more than if the case were reversed. Try 
to imagine how the piece would sound 
under a light touch and endeavor to pro- 
duce that effect. Keep the shoulders and 
arms limber. 





Producing a Singing Tone 


What touch is needed to produce a sing- 
ing tone in the melody of Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F,’”’ and how can I acquire 
it? Ze: 

Rubinstein used to say, ‘‘ When you play 
a melody like this one your fingers ought to 
bleed,” which is only a somewhat hyper- 
bolic way of saying that the singing quality 
of tone in melody playing is not produced 
by stroke of arm or finger, but by pressure, 
in which arm and fingers must coéperate. 
As the tension in the hand for the melody notes 
must be instantly released in the accompaniment 
notes or chords, this constant changing of touch 
is not very easy, and it becomes especially diffi- 
cult when melody and accompaniment occur 
simultaneously inthe same hand. But you will 
find it helpful in such cases to play the accom- 
paniment notes somewhat semi-staccato while 
holding firmly on to the melody notes. 





What Two Time Signatures Mean 


What is the meaning of the second time sig- 
nature sometimes placed after the first one, thus: 
ARTHUR. 


coe 


According to my (original) 
“Hunnenschlacht,”’ 
your quotation is not correct. The first § has— 
and should have—in the parentheses (3) and 


Edition of Liszt’s 
to which your letter refers, 


not (7). It means that in this time signature 
the six quarters are divided in two groups of 
three quarters, while in the second case the 
division is in three groups of two quarters. 


Relaxation in Piano Playing 


Do you consider “relaxation”? an absolute 


necessity to good piano playing? Can a person 
become a good player without a thorough study 
of Bach? DD. N., JR. 


Whether you had mental or muscular relax- 
ation in mind, I advise you always to relax at 
once whenever you have achieved a purpose. 
When you strike a chord you have achieved 
something; therefore, relax physically at once 
before setting out toward a new purpose. When 
you have learned a piece, or a part of it, so that 
you can play it without stumbling over its diffi- 
culties, you have made both a physical and a 
mental achievement, and you should then relax 
both physically and mentally. 

Your second question I can answer only by 
saying: Possibly, but not probably. 


A Clever Piece of Fingering 


Is this fingering of a passage in thirds correct 
as in Liszt’s F minor Etude? My teacher claims 
to have got this fingering from Moszkowski. 

. Sao 














Whether this fingering is or is not by Mosz- 
kowski—which I do not know—it is at any rate 
a very clever solution of a rather difficult pas- 
sage. Godowski makes frequent use of the 
“slide,” but as it presupposes great flexibility 
and independence 
of finger action it 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MISHKIN STUDIO 
Josef Hofmann 


How to Play Arpegsgios 


How should the hand be held in playing ar- 
peggios, ascending with the right hand and 
descending with the left hand? MM. YF. A; 

As hands and arms differ so much with the 
individual I cannot believe in forcing every 
hand into the same position. It is, however, 
always well to keep the outside of ‘the hands 
lifted. It is of far greater importance to use the 
thumb as a pivot around which the hand is 
transported from one position to the other, be- 
cause this will avoid a jerky motion of the hand 
and arm. Push the thumb key down while the 
hand is still in its first position, then transport 
the hand over or across the thumb, and do not 
let the thumb release its key until you strike 
the next key. By observing this when both 
ascending and descending, the right position— 
that is, the position best suited to your hands— 
will result from it. 


Playing a Turn 
What notes should be played in this turn 


from Chopin’s Prelude, opus 28, No. 4? 


stretto 
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The four notes are: B, A sharp, G double 
sharp and A sharp again. These four notes you 
may, at first, play like four thirty-seconds to the 
chord on the sixth eighth. By and by, however, 
you must loosen up the little figure, to take the 
too mathematical stiffness out of it. I play it 
in various ways. Sometimes I attach the four 
notes to the preceding A sharp in such a way 
that, with it, the figure consists practically of 
five notes which I distribute evenly over the 
space of time between the two quarter notes. 


What Causes Lack of Speed 


I have practiced the chords of the seventh as 
arpeggios, but I cannot play them rapidly 
enough. How can I overcome this? 

Norwalk. 

Lack of speed may be due to a general—per- 
haps habitual—slowness in thinking and acting, 
but it may be due also toa faulty technic. Read 
my reply to ‘ ”” printed on this page, 
and try to follow the advice I give there. Try 
also to play your arpeggios for a while with a 
very light touch and very rapidly through two 
octaves, and gradually add more notes, one by 
one, until you reach about four octaves in the 
same time you used before for two octaves. Do 
not mind a false note at first; you will learn 
to avoid it by and by. In your case it is better 
to try for one thing at the time. Taking correct 
motions of arm and hand for granted, try for 
speed first and for clearness afterward. 


Acquiring Velocity 


I can play Czerny’s ‘‘ School of Velocity ” 
well when I play the exercises slowly, but 
when I take them up to the tempo I lose 
control of my fingers. How can I overcome 
this? CALIFORNIA. 


I have often found what you call a loss of 
control to be due to a lack of precision as 
regards the playing of both hands strictly 
and precisely together. Let the hand that 
has to play the slower notes control the 
other, speedier, one. And let the slower 
hand play louder than the other one, for a 
while at least. I think this will help you. 


A Composition Founded on Mythology 


What is the correct pronunciation of 
Callirrhoé, a composition of Chaminade, 
and what does it mean? M.A. D. 


Callirrhoé isa figure in Greek mythology; 
a nymph, daughter of Oceanus and mother 
of Echidna, half woman and half dragon. 
The pronunciation is Cal-lir-rho-a (a as in 
“able’’). Being a nymph, she must be 
light-footed, hardly touching the ground 
when she dances. 


Softening Detached Chords 


The second part of Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in G minor is marked ‘‘un poco meno 
mosso.”’ Should it be much slower than the 
first part? Also, are the chords of the sec- 


ond part to be detached? SCOTLAND. 


“Un poco” is the Italian for the English 

“alittle.” Thus did the composer antici- 
pate and answer your first question. You 
may like the second part betterina ‘‘ much” 
slower tempo, but, with all due allowance 
for your individual conception and taste, I 
advise you to give your first consideration 
to the composer’s idea, so explicitly expressed. 
The chords in the third (not second) part detach 
themselves, since a strict legato in successive 
chords is hardly possible on the piano. I should, 
however, soften the detachment by a clever use 
of the pedal. Listen keenly and follow the 
promptings of your ear. 





Fingering a Difficult Phrase 


How shall I finger the right hand of these two 
measures from Cyril Scott’s second Pierrot, opus 
35, No. 2? . De.B. 


Allegro molto scherzando 
5 5 


__—— 

Inasmuch as after each group of two eighth- 
notes a slight lifting of the right hand is quite 
justified, there can be no objection to the use of 
the second finger twice in succession, as it ap- 
pears on the last two double notes. 


The Difference Between Two Signs 


How can a player express on the piano the 
difference between the marks — and’ ? 
FLORENCE. 
The first of the two signs usually indicates a 
faithful holding down of the key to the full 
value of the note under it. The second sign 
means an emphasis or accent. 


Why One Etude is “Preferred” to Another 


Which of the two études of Liszt, the one in 
F minor, ‘‘ Forest Murmurings,”’ and the one in 
D flat, is the best for study and for public per- 
formance2 L. M. W. 


It is largely a matter of taste and technical 
inclination, because the two études represent 
very different types and are nevertheless of 
equal musical merit. I, personally, like the one 
in D flat best, but my preference may be due to 
the particular fitness of that étude to the char- 
acteristics of my pianistic resources. A similar 
reason might induce your preference for any of 
the others. 


The Uses of_a High Finger Stroke 


After studying piano for a long time, during 
which I was taught the high finger stroke, I 
have been told that greater speed and better 
results are obtained from the low stroke. What 
is your opinion? E. E. L. 

The high finger stroke, as a general principle, 
may be of service in the rudimentary stages of 
piano study, because it does in a measure de- 
velop the control of the fingers; but after this 
early stage I do not believe in it. Why should 
we lift the fingers 
higher than neces- 





may not be suitable 
to certain hands. 
You must experi- 
ment andnotchange 
the fingering until 
you are quite sure to 
have found a better 
one which you must 
present to your 
teacher for his ap- 
proval. He has, 
however, in all prob- 
ability considered 
your hand. 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he hus given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE LaprEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


sary for the produc- 
tion of the required 
sounds? The more 
we reducethe stroke 
of the finger—and 
with it also the work 
of the apparatus 
which moves it— 
the greater can be 
ourspeed. Strength 
in rapid passages 
must come from 
pressure, not from a 








high finger stroke. 











New 
Models 


The new models of American Lady 
Corsets are beautiful—every re- 
quirement of fashion is reflected— 
the modish bust, medium in height 
and very smoothly fitting, affording 
such a perfect foundation for the 
new bodice; the smooth hip line; 
the straight back; the slightly 
nipped waist. 

Buy American Lady Corsets and 
you buy perfect figure lines. Add 
to figure lines, comfort. And you 
may add to comfort all-around 
service and satisfaction. 


At dealers’ 


Why not ask, at dealers’, to be 
shown the season’s American Lady 
Corset models? Why not ask to 
be shown “‘your”’ particular Amer- 
ican Lady Corset? There is that 
model among the 150 styles, in 
both front and back lace designs. 
American Lady Corsets have built 
figures for thousands—you can 
make no mistake in trying them. 
Remember, too— 


prices are moder- 7 to 5 
ate, ranging, 
Guarantee 


The time test of 25 years has proven the 
superior style, service and satisfaction of 
American Lady Corsets. The name, 
“American Lady Corsets,’’ is its own 
guarantee. 

There is no substitute for the best. When 
purchasing, look for the name, ‘‘American 
Lady Corsets.”’ 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CoO. 
HOME OFFICE: DETROIT 
Chicago 


Catalog? 


New York San Francisco Paris 
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DRAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 


Is Your Cooking 


Yithly 





Here are Some Tempting New Dishes to Prepare for the Spring Table 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


OMETIMES an apparently good meal 
S leaves a person in a dissatisfied condition 
that invariably leads to longing for an 
elusive something or other that had not been 
provided. This is often because the meal does 
not balance according to dietetic plan, and also 
because the foods are not artistically combined. 
“Ves, I am always careful in laying out my 
menus,” one housewife remarked. Yet at that 
very meal she served a chicken soup that con- 
tained rice, with rice for a vegetable and with a 
rice pudding. 

As appetite craves change, the essential in 
planning appealing meals is to combine a vari- 
ety of foods so that they will harmonize. Nature 
is a trustworthy teacher. Years ago she taught 
the good old combinations of pork and beans, 
bread and cheese, and pork and apple sauce be- 
cause they tasted well together—her pupils 
probably not realizing that the foods in each 
combination supplemented each other. 

To evolve meals that taste good, look well and 
are digestible, it is a good plan to follow the 
infallible rule of ‘‘enough but not too much” as 
well as to consider the esthetic beauty and 
appearance of the combination. 

Conservatism too often stands in the way of 
the average woman, many housewives serv- 
ing the same dishes, year in and year out, that 
their mothers provided before them. However, 
women are not entirely at fault, the habits of 
men contributing toward the existing narrow- 
ness: the New Englander is starved without his 
breakfast doughnuts, the Southerner without 
his corn pone, and the Westerner without his 
wheat cakes, regardless of the fact that the 
meal may contain dishes of equal stability and 
nutrition. 


NOTHER reason that women get into 
“ruts” is because too many men seem to 
like monotony, appearing to be satisfied with 
frequent repetitions of a few good dishes, and 
often ridiculing any attempt toward growth and 
betterment in the family menu. The man who 
growls over the “‘high cost of living”’ is too often 
the one who demands the same old foods. 

Breakfast is usually the most neglected of the 
three meals, actual scantiness of food, combina- 
tions which are indigestible, and hasty service 
leading to frequent mid-morning indigestion 
and consequent ‘‘grouchiness.” 

One of the greatest mistakes perpetrated in 
most households is the serving of an acid fruit 
with acereal and cream. Some cast-iron stom- 
achs can stand this combination, but usually it 
brings about fermentation with accompanying 
gas. When a cereal is to be served the fruit 
should be bland, as bananas, peaches, apples, 
raspberries, dates, stewed figs or prunes, not 
only because it is the correct thing to do, but 
because it ‘‘tastes good.” 

In this case the heavier part of the meal 
should be scheduled accordingly, and contain 
foods of marked flavor. If scrambled eggs, for 
instance, follow a bland fruit and cereal with 
cream, the effect is flat; while, on the other 
hand, if a little dried beef or bacon is cooked 
with the eggs, or if they are made into an omelet 
with tomato or asparagus sauce, the whole meal 
gains point. 

However, if the meal starts with an acid like 
strawberries, pineapple or grapefruit, the main 
portion may be heavier and somewhat bland. 
Plain scrambled eggs would be suitable in this 
case, and might be accompanied with French- 
fried potatoes (to give substantiality) and corn 
muffins, as no cereal is served. 

Fish never should be provided for breakfast 
unless preceded by an acid fruit or accompanied 
by a tart sauce. 


YOTATOES or hominy should never be used 
when a cereal appears, as both are starches 
and therefore too similar in texture and taste. 
When potatoes accompany steak, for instance, 
the cereal should be omitted. When cereal is 
used, plain bread and butter, biscuits or rolls 
should be prepared, while cereal muffins may be 
used when the cereal is omitted. In other words, 
care should be taken not to repeat similar flavors. 
When fried foods, like fritters or griddlecakes, 
are used, an acid fruit should appear, not only 
because it tastes better, but because the acid 
assists in breaking up the fat in which the cakes 
are usually cooked. 

In the winter, of course, a substantial break- 
fast is in order, as the body fires are always at 
low ebb the first thing in the morning and quick 
energy is needed to combat the cold. 

As the weather grows warm, heavy dishes 
should be partially replaced by foods Nature has 


provided. For the spring, lettuce, cress, aspar- 
agus and rhubarb, as well as the early fruits, 
have a definite place in the breakfast. For 
example: 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Broiled Mackerel Mashed Potatoes 
Corn Muffins Coffee 


- Brown Rice Brown Sugar Sirup 
Creamed Asparagus on Toast 
Strawberry Shortcake (Biscuit Crust) 
Coffee 


In the first menu the acid rhubarb cuts the 
fat mackerel, and gives the sour combinations 
that fish demands; corn muffins replace the 
cereal, while baked potatoes supply added bulk 
to satisfy the appetite. 

In the second menu the brown rice, which is 
not denatured, and therefore substantial, is 
used instead of meat; as the asparagus on toast 
is heated in a milk sauce, sirup is served with 
the cereal instead of milk in order to avoid rep- 
etition of flavor, while strawberries are com- 
bined with the hot bread into a shortcake, not 
only for bulk, but to give the appearance of 
quantity. : 


ITHER luncheon or supper, as the lightest 

meal of the day, offers great opportunity for 
combinations out of the beaten track, not only 
of foods purchased for the purpose, but of left- 
overs. Whereas hot dishes find a niche at any 
season, spring and summer suggest dishes of 
light and cooling character. 

The greatest help in planning combinations 
is to schedule meals for the week, as lack of 
variety shows very plainly when put down in 
black and white. It is a good plan to leave 
luncheon vacant, filling it in with left-overs and 
whatever foods are needed to supplement them. 

A good combination forone mealis not enough; 
it is the ensemble for the day that leaves a com- 
plete feeling of satisfaction. The character of 
luncheon depends somewhat upon the occupa- 
tion of those who are to eat it. Active bodies 
need heavy foods, so, when provision is to be 
made for children and hungry men, ‘‘rough- 
and-ready”’ dishes may be utilized, as beans, 
peas and lentils, vegetable chowder, Indian pud- 
ding, hot gingerbread, etc. Whenever a light 
main dish is served the dessert should be heavy, 
while a heavy main course calls for a light 
dessert. 

Heavy salads fit into light luncheons better 
than into any other meals, and may often form 
the main dish, while a fruit salad is always 
acceptable in place of dessert. When a meat 
soup is served the main dish should be largely 
vegetarian, as a potato and peanut salad, a 
cheese soufflé, or eggs. In case the main dish is 
cold, the dessert should be hot, as strawberry 
shortcake; while a hot main dish, like Welsh 
rabbit, calls for a cold dessert, as jellied peaches 
and cake. 

In other words, deliciousness of combination 
depends upon contrast in temperature as well as 
in flavor. 


REAM soups are in place only at luncheon 
or at supper, because they are so heavy that 
they partly satisfy the appetite. To this end 
they should be recognized as having actual food 
value— while the clear soup that appears at din- 
ner is used more as a stimulant. A cream soup 
is always bland in taste and should be followed 
by some strong-flavored dish of firm texture. 
Creamed chicken is too similar to harmonize 
with cream soup; toasted ham sandwiches, 
croquettes or salads would give a better effect. 
Follewing are luncheon menus that illustrate 
these points: 
Veal-and-Egg Salad 
Shredded Pineapple 
Iced Tea 


Warm Biscuits 
Sponge Cake 


Halibut Loaf Asparagus Potato Chips 
Lettuce-and-Radish Salad 
Cream Cake Strawberry Lemonade 

The perfect dinner begins with soup, which 
starts the gastric juices and prepares the stom- 
ach for the balance of the meal. As a general 
rule any clear soup is in order, made, however, 
from stock of different flavor from the meat to 
be served. Insipid meats, like veal or broilers, 
should be preceded by tomato, cress, or some 
other soup of distinct flavor. 

On the other hand, heavy meats, like beef, 
pork and mutton, need delicate soups, as let- 
tuce or green-pea soup. Whipped cream should 
never be served in a dinner soup as it overbal- 
ances the large amount of fat in the meal. 

When the weather is warm it is permissible to 
commence the dinner with a fruit cup, in which 


case fruit should not appear again on the menu. 
Iced soups and bouillons also provide contrasts 
in temperature. 

In planning the main portion one rule is 
inviolate: Potatoes, rice and spaghetti should 
never appear in the same meal, because they are 
too similar. When two vegetables are to be 
served one should be green, like asparagus or 
string beans, and one of more plebeian charac- 
ter, like onions or beets. 

Fat meats need fresh vegetables and tart 
flavors to “‘cut them”; beef and pork can 
stand the more common vegetables, while game 
needs harmonizing foods that savor of nature. 

The following list gives a few suggestive com- 
binations. Except in case of rice, potatoes and 
macaroni, any two dishes will combine: 

With lamb and mutton— Potatoes, rice, to- 
matoes, onions, peas, string beans, spinach, 
asparagus, cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, corn, 
celery, mint, new cabbage. 

With veal—Rice, potatoes, macaroni, string 
beans, celery, tomatoes, cress, spinach, mush- 
rooms, asparagus, peppers, tart jelly (as grape), 
olives, new cabbage, onions, peas. 

With beef--Potatoes, sweet potatoes, string 
beans, eggplant, spinach, squash, onions, tur- 
nips, raw cabbage, tomatoes, greens of all kinds, 
beets, romaine, lettuce, corn, parsnips, carrots, 
chowchow, celery, salsify, cucumbers. 

With salt meat—Cabbage, parsnips, carrots, 
onions, greens, potatoes, sour pickle, beets. 

With bacon and ham— Potatoes, brown rice, 
macaroni, peppers, eggs, greens, string beans, 
baked beans, corn bread, johnnycake. 

With chicken and turkey— Potatoes, rice (or 
croquettes), squash, string beans, mashed tur- 
nips, celery, cranberry sauce, egg-plant, salad 
plants, mushrooms, asparagus, peas. 

With game— Wild rice, brown rice, wild-fruit 
jelly (as wild grape), all green salads, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, radishes, entire-wheat bread or rolls, 
ripe olives, celery, mushrooms. 

With pork and goose—Onions, apples, cran- 
berry jelly, sour pickle, tomatoes, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, potatoes, spinach, cucumbers. 

With fat fish (salt or fresh)—Greens, salad 
plants, cucumbers, radishes, string beans, po- 
tatoes, brown rice, sour sauces, tomatoes, onions, 
peppers. 

With lean fish—Potato croquettes, fried po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, broiled bacon, salad plants, 
asparagus, peas, creamed vegetables. 


| alae salads are much out of place in the 
dinner menu unless they figure as the last 
course, when they are served with crackers, 
cheese and coffee. This is an unusual custom 
that is rapidly growing in popularity. Fruit 
salads are naturally sweet, and, when followed 
by a dessert, the palate is apt to become cloyed 
with sweet. As a general rule, sweets and savor- 
ies do not mix, although occasionally they may 
be blended, as currant sauce with ham, orange 
fritters with duck, or pineapple or orange salad 
with game. These exceptions must, however, 
be introduced with sparing hand, as they often 
strike a discordant note. 

The heavy salad, swathed with mayonnaise 
or boiled dressing, is entirely out of place at 
dinner, because it overloads the menu with fat. 
Only those salads of green vegetables should be 
selected, like lettuce, beet and cabbage; toma- 
toes and cress; asparagus, etc., French dressing 
with variations alone being suitable. 

Dessert depends entirely upon the rest of the 
meal. Fruit, either fresh or cooked, is always 
acceptable with fish or fat meats; pies and 
steamed puddings are suitable when the meat 
course is light, as chops or cold meat; old- 
fashioned desserts, like doughnuts and cheese, 
Indian pudding, etc., should be used with meats 
like corned beef or pork. 

A country housewife remarked: ‘‘Somehow, 
a corned-beef dinner and ice cream don’t keep 
company.” This is somewhat a matter of senti- 
ment, but more of the combinations of flavors. 
Ordinary foods do not combine with those 
of delicate type; the two clash, and do not 
harmonize any more than walking shoes har- 
monize with evening dress. 

The following menus are illustrative: 
Onion Soup 
Tomato Sauce 
Spinach 
Salad of Water Cress and Lettuce 
Jellied Rhubarb Drop Cookies 
Coffee 


Broiled Chicken Cream Sauce 
French-Fried Potatoes Stewed Peas 
Lettuce, Radish and Olive Salad 
Strawberry Ice Cream Lady Fingers 

Coffee 


Veal Loaf Mashed Potatoes 





For 
And Me 


Like Their Fathers, Boys 
Prefer Van Camp's 


Van Camp’s is the Man- 
Style Baked Beans. It is baked 


by men to 
chefs have 


Rooms, 
Camp’s to 


You will 


man’s. It’s 


in. 


VAN 


Pork«B 


disturbance. 


through. 
The way 
steam ovens. 
not be crisp 
cooked to a 


So Van 


to try. 











meeting men’s likes in it. 
Now thousands of restau- 
rants, from Clubs to Lunch 


of homes have come to adopt 
them, largely on men’s account. 


the boy's taste agrees with the 


thing, isn’t it? 

Your boys, if you have them, 
will prefer Van Camp’s. They 
like Beans whole and mealy. 
They like the zestful sauce baked 
A boy can pick out Van 
Camp’s every time from a dozen 


kinds of Beans. 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


There’s another side to Van 
Camp’s. Here is a dish immensely 
nutritious when baked so the Beans 
digest. Otherwise baked, it causes 


Beans must be baked in high 
heat for hours. They must be baked 
in small parcels so the full heat goes 


besides being likable. And they are 
very convenient, too. 

You will come to the man’s side, 
Mrs. Housewife, when you try Van 
Camp's. Won't you do it now ? 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
If you do not find them 


the best you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 


= 


Dad 


please men. Our 
spent 20 years in 


are serving Van 
men. And millions 


always find, too, that 


that way in every- 


Camp's 


EANS BAKED WITH 


TOMATO SAUCE 


to do that is in modem 

Then the Beans will 
ed in the process not 
mush. 
Camp's are essential 
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that I have a standing offer to send a 
brand-new dollar bill for any brand-new 


4 JOU know, don’t you, dear JoURNAL girls, 


party idea that I can use, even if it only takes 
up two or three lines of a letter in its telling? 
Speaking of dollar bills, I have a notion that 
some Parties cost a girltoo much in an outlay of 
good solid cash, so I want to talk with you a bit 
about my dollar-partyideas, I don’t mean that 
anything is too good for the friends we love, but 
we do spend too much money on things that are 
not essential to a good time. 


We literally throw away on useless favors for, 


say, ten people what amounts to a nice little 
sum, and now that economy is forced upon some | 
it behooves all of us to be economical; not only 
because it may be necessary, but also because 
it is wisdom not to be extravagant. 
dear old friend who tells of the time when she 
as a child threw her crust of bread into the fire 
and was compelled by her parents to stand in 
front of the stove and recite the verse: 


Ihavea 


For willful waste makes woeful want, 
And I may live to say: 
“Oh, how I wish I had the crust 
That once I threw away!’’ 

She never forgot that lesson. 

If, according to the old saying, three people 
is a “crowd,”’ surely ten people is a‘‘ party,”’ and 
I have worked out 
these details on the 
ten-for-a-dollar basis. 
I mean that this 
amount would cover 
the “accessories” of a 
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Individual Service Basket and Candle Shade 
for a Dollar Party 


party: the centerpiece, the place-cards (if they 
are used), the favors, etc.—not the food served 
for refreshment. 

Isn’t it funny the way we use some words? 
How many girls who go to parties are really in 
need of ‘‘refreshment” in the way of food? Yet 
I venture to say that nine out of every ten girls 
are in need of sleep. Now, that reminds me of 
a novel party. If we haven't money to put into 
a party we shall have to put brains into it and 
depend on the idea of the party rather than its 
“fixings.” This is what a JouRNAL girl did who 
planned a most unusual affair and called 
it a “Rest Party,’’ and gave it in honor 
of her girl friend’s engagement: 


| § yee girls, Gertrude and Laura, had 
been through a very tiring twoweeks 
of festivity. Laura was so nearly ex- 
hausted with house parties, luncheons, 
‘Showers, etc., that Gertrude was very 
unwilling to add to the “‘ bur- 
den of enjoyment.”’ But, on 
the other hand, if she did 
not play the hostess at all for 
her best friend it would have 
seemed indifferent. She 
finally decided upon a quiet 
afternoon with a “name.” 
Everything isina name. She 
first made four-page booklets 
from a half sheet of buff 
writing paper, advertising 
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LAURENCE REST CURE 
For DEPLETED 
SOCIETY BuITERFLIES 
Organized 1914 
(Name of Place) 
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On the first sheet, which 
answered for the cover, she 
sainted a poppy. The second page described 
he ‘‘cure’ as being pleasantly located in 
-aurence’s back yard, and contained assurances 
nat an effort was made to maintain a homelike 
tmosphere. ‘‘Rules for Patients” occupied the 
hird page: 


Made From 


et 


we 


1st class: Convalescent patients—Sit and sew. 

2d class: Quite tired patients—Sit and talk. 

3d class: Very tired patients—Sit and think. 

4th class: Superlatively tired patients—SIT. 

All classes of patients are expressly forbidden 
to exert themselves to be agreeable. 
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By Virginia Hunt 








A New Idea is to Use 
Your Monogram Die 


On the last page were 
the rates, $50 an hour up, 
depending upon the rest 
required. Gertrude slipped 
a Card inside, saying: “You are invited asa 
guest of the management on Tuesday, the 
twenty-third of June, from three o’clock until 
half after five.” 

She borrowed enough steamer chairs and 
easy-chairs to accommodate the guests, and 
spread white paper towels on the back of each, 
lettered: ‘‘Rest for the Weary.”? These chairs 
were atranged on the lawn in a sheltered back 
yard which had a restful outlook of shrubbery 
and trees, and a flower garden in the center. 
Atablewitha jug of poppies was the decoration. 
The back porch was darkened with screens and 


the couch hammock was fitted up with pillows — 


and a light shawl and a large printed sign: 
“For 5th-Class PatientsOnly.”’ From the ham- 
mock the glass in the side door could be seen 
covered with signs: “Be Calm,” ‘Rest in 
Peace,” etc. 


HE front door was decorated with acard— 

“‘Laurence Rest Cure’’—and over the bell 
was a card saying: ‘‘Ring this bell for Super- 
visor of Nurses.”’ Gertrude wore a nurse’s white 
uniform and opened the door. Signs on the 
doors explained themselves: “The Doctor is in. 
Please Be Seated.’”? And when they had all 
arrived they saw a hand on asign: ‘* This Way 
‘to the Rest Pavilion.’’ Outside, near the chairs 
was another sign: ‘‘Do Not Exert Yourself. 
Let the Nurse Do It.” 

The girls were genuinely tired and genuinely 
appreciative of quiet, and some of them brought 
their work and some of them didn’t. The only 
effort at entertainment was a ‘‘Physical and 
Psychological Examination,” the questions hay- 
ing been typewritten beforehand. Gertrude 
passed them quietly to each guest, with the 
instruction that the ‘‘ doctor would like to have 
you fill out the blanks when you feel able.”’ 

Some of the questions in the physical test 
were these: How many teeth have you? What 
is the exact color of youreyes? What is the state 
of your heart (check with cross): whole, broken, 
lost, patched or aching? 

The psychological questions were in part as 
follows: Do you like to be alone? What color 
is most restful to you? Arrange in order of 
importance the following crimes: 
Stealing a penny from a beggar’s 
cup; breaking and entering with 
intent torob; throwing hot water 
on a kitten. (With these data 
the doctors can more efficiently 
diagnose your case.) 

One of the girls, entering into 
the spirit of the affair, went to 
the piano just inside the 
window and sang a lul- 
laby. An encore was 
“Sing Me to Sleep.”’ 

If agirl wished to carry 
out the ideain regard to 
refreshments, she might 
servelight egg drinks and 
bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches; but Gertrude’s 
guests disliked eggs, so 
she served strawberry 
ice and cakes, giving as 
a favor a pill box filled 
with almonds. 

Now the arrange- 
ments for that party 
didn’t cost very much 
besides thought, did 
they? 

Charming “Sunbonnet Baby ”’ and ‘‘Overall- 
Boy” parties may be arranged for the children. 
These party sets come complete for fifty cents. 
I shall be glad to tell you how to make the 
centerpieces and make and use the cornucopia 
and work out other details of such a party and 
keep the cost within one dollar, if you will write 





Material at Hand 


to me, inclosing anaddressed, stamped envelope. » 


I will also send you suitable games. 

In the belief that a little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the wisest men, a lady be- 
longing to a summer colony of gifted people 


ollar-Party Ide: 





invited her neighbors toa ‘‘ Foolishness Party.” 
One of the pastimes was the tear7ng out ofa per- 
son, animal or article from a piece of newspaper 
about sixteen inches long and twelve inches 
wide that had been given to each guest. 

The results were pinned to the wall and a 
committee of artists judged them and awarded 
suitable prizes. Five of the results of this con- 
test are shown in the newspaper silhouettes 
illustrated on this page, and the first one of the 
lot was made by a well-known woman writer. 

As the work progressed someone remarked 
that they were having a ‘‘ tearing good time.” 
This game, conducted without any expense, is 
a good one for a silhouette party. 

Silhouette paper, black on one side and white 
on the other, costs only two cents a sheet, and 
the invitations and place-cards may be orna- 
mented with pictures cut from the paper; and 








Peis tine 


Ween Mean hey 


One Cutting Makes Two Pictures When 
Using Silhouette Paper 


by reversing the paper and using different back- 
grounds two pictures may be cut at one time, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Cuttings of this kind may also be used to 
ornament candle shades. ‘‘Ballads in Black,” 
or Shadow pantomimes, will be an amusing form 
of entertainment. A few white carnations ina 
vase covered with the black paper will carry 
out the idea for a centerpiece. 

I feel like the man who was painting a fence 
and had to hurry to get through before his paint 
gave out, only it isspace in my case. I wanted 
to give you two other parties here, but have only 
room for a little description of the place-cards 
illustrated. 


~VERYTHING is grist that comes to the 
mill of awoman who loves to entertain and 
has to do it economically. The three place- 
cards shownin a group are allhomemade. The 
hat just peering out of the bandbox made of 
wall paper was cut from the fashion pages of 
this magazine; sowas the head of the girl who 
seemingly stands behind a three-panel card. 
The head of the quaint little lady holding a 
flower was cut from a post card. Her skirt is of 
white paper and the old-fashioned floral orna- 
mentation is cut from a paper napkin. 

Just one more idea! I think it is one of the 
prettiest ideas that have recently become 
popular, and that is the using on invitations, 
place-cards, cte., one’s own monogram die, with 
sealing wax and ribbon harmonizing. Folded 
invitations, for instance,may be wrapped around 
with a bit of ribbon and sealed. This idea 
admits of great adaptation and is exceedingly 
refined and elegant in its appearance. 





NOTE—This page is planned especially for girls who 
want to entertain their friends at little home parties, but 
feel they cannot spend much money for the purpose. 
Miss Hunt will be glad to help Tue Journal girls do this 
if they wish to write her personally, and will inclose in 
each case a stamped, addressed envelope, 





Pretty Ideas, for Children’s Parties, That are as Economical as They are Pretty 


Torture or 
pleasure 


—which does a walk 
mean to you? 


Thousands of women everywhere to 
whom it once meant torture— 

Now find no keener pleasure than in a long 
Spring tramp. 

Do you dread to think of such a walk, or even 
of the day’s usual activities, because of the foot 
discomfort it causes you? 

Go to the Red Cross store in your town and 
find what so many others have found—complete 
release from this great bugaboo without sacrifice 
of footwear style. 

Choose the style that gives you just the chic 
appearance you want. Try it on. See how the 
special Red Cross process causes it to adapt 
itself to every movement of your foot, yet to fit 
so. snugly that your foot looks smaller and 
daintier than ever before. 





Write for the Red Cross Style Book 


~—which shows correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. With it we will send you the 
name of the Red Cross dealerin your townor tell you 
how toorder direct. Fit by mail GUARANTEED. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 
501-546 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















“Bends with 
your foot" 
Trade Mark 


Model No, 395 
The ‘‘Avenue.”” 
A charming ox- 
ford with fawn 
cloth quarter. 


Model No. 400 
The ‘* Edythe.’’ Er 
quisitely fashioned 
of patent with 
white Quarter 
and heel. 


Model No. 401 
The “Annette.” Putty 
cloth quarter com- ps 
bined with gun Pi 
metal—ex- ZA 
tremelysmart, _.7 
don’t you 
think? 


Look for this trade 
mark on the sole 


PLIO, A New Shoe 

Made by the makers of the RED CROSS SHOE and 
embodying its wonderful comfort features. Spring models 
in all mew materials are now ready at the Red Cross store in 
your town. Go, see them. You will find them exceptional 
values at their prices. 








Prices: Low Shoes, $3 and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4. 
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DRAWN By FLORENCE STORER STONE 


‘The Flag Makers 


An Exercise for Children’s Day and Flag Day: By Edna Randolph Worrell 
““The work that we do is the making of the real flag.’,—FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior. 


CHARACTERS ALL WHITES: StxtH Trio: 
Tue STANDARD BEARER—Young girl in flowing Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew By being merciful. 
white gown who carries a large American flag Rh, right aparee within me. SEVENTH TRIO: 
attached to a pole. A red scarf should be draped (WHITES retire and BLUES advance.) By keeping pure in heart. 
over the gown, and a headdress of blue, decorated LEADER OF BLUES: EIGHTH Trio: 
with silver stars, should be worn. With conscience clear, and purpose strong, By being honest. 
Tue Cotors—Any number of children divided These pioneers of old NintHuH TRIO: 


equally into Reps, WuitEs and BLUES. REDS 
and Buves may be represented by both boys and 
girls, half wearing red sashes and half blue, 
arranged from shoulder to waist over white 
dresses or blouses. The Waites should be com- 


Set out to right a people’s wrong, 
And made a nation bold. 

’Twas founded on the rock of truth, 
’Tis known in every land; 

O may our country, as in youth, 
“True blue” forever stand! 


By being truthful. 
TENTH TRIO: 
By never coveting my neighbor’s property. 
Other verses, if needed, may be added from Prov- 
erbs or from the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” found 


osed entirely of girls who wear white dresses, : : pee ey ee Ae b) | 
sine herchiate foe folded over the shoulders. ALL BLUES: ie the ey sixth and ar te chapters . 3 A al ‘ as piri 
White caps tied under chins may be added to Praise the Lord all ye nations. Praise Him all cee “E can h es e preceded by the LTS MT a (7 fer roun . 
the costume. Sashes, kerchiefs and caps are ye people, for His merciful kindness is great pi safe 7 pr elp,” etc. After the groups } UR A * nay oval, are bei 
readily fashioned from crépe paper. All carry toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth ave recited, they all repeat the following: I ea a | aS be x days of drie 
flags of uniform size. forever. (BLUES retire.) , I rae i. or making of my country’s flag by UTA bia ' PHIPRS SRASes poi pres: 
‘ ss ‘ , Be bday 0 Reiss STANDARD BEARER (center): oving the Lord my God with all my heart and : 1 gx IO RES “ I ramed in ré 
pede FF penn ge persed papers Well said, ye champions of the red! with all my soul and with all my mind, and by Ut Lit | Wit © Jk | at once art! 
tipped with a large star. The outline of a five- And you, of white so pure! loving my neighbor as myself. 3 i es ee SES SO as shown b 
pointed star about twelve feet across should be Well said, ye champions of the blue . Music to “Silver Stars” (found at the bottom of Tp WL ae ae ( mid] Sa buttercups ; 
drawn on the floor in the center of the platform, : That ever will endure! this page) is now played, and the STARS enter, 
to aid Stars in taking positions. The walls For courage made the red, you see, single file, following the outline drawn on the 
should be draped with red, white and blue bun- fe And purity the white; os platform, care being taken that the Stars keep 
ting, while stars hung by invisible threads should Twas truth that made the azure field the length of a line apart. When all have 
be suspended from above. Where stars are shining bright. assembled, one Star should stand on each 
~~ ae you! rad times gone by point and one at each junction of lines. Facing 
a he = _ itis the same today, : audience they sing ‘‘ Silver Stars,” waving wands 
ry rae elgg oe ray hearin Y ot mee ge igre a country’s flag in unison during the refrain and holding them 
last. (STARS do not appear until later.) Reps So peiowel Holy Weed of God aloft at the word ‘* Night. 
and BuvEs Separate to left and right of audience, (It was the Pilgrims’ guide) t 
respectively, forming parallel lines on the plat- For they alone vee soaks the flag 
form, facing each other. Wuites line up at the Who in God’s law abide. 
back, facing the audience. In the center of the Then let me hear wiiat each can do 
hollow square thus made the STANDARD BEARER Remembering, ere you boast, __ 
takes her place. All sing “America,” after ’Tis those who serve the Lord the best 
which this pledge is recited in concert, all point- Who serve their country most. 
ing to the flag held by the STANDARD BEARER: Sienna Dasenk made Jack ence mete, end 
I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the three children, one from each line, enter the open 
— ina ba it peer: vig "a indi- space, forming a trio of red, white and blue. 
visible, with liberty and justice to all. 





Cotors enter in couples to march music. REDS 














STANDARD BEARER (from center of star): 
Dear champions of the Stars and Stripes, 
In you I now behold 
The glory of a flag that may 
All righteousness enfold. 
Your standard’s but an emblem fair; 
Your flag is what you are; 
Its colors are your qualities, 
Each gracious deed a star. 
So study, then, to show yourselves 
Approved by God on high, 
First TR10: As workmen not ashamed beneath 
STANDARD BEARER now steps back on the line I can help the making of my country’s flag by His Great All-seeing Eye. 
with the Wuites, allowing the REDS to march believing that the Lord our God is one Lord. 
to the front of the platform, facing the audience. Advancing to the front, they cross flags above their 
LEADER OF REps (slightly advancing): heads, make a wheel-like revolution, then march, 
With courage red as heroes’ blood, single file, back of the Reps, BLUE leading. 
The Pilgrim Fathers came 
Across the stormy ocean’s flood, 
Their hearts with hope aflame. 





“‘The Patriots’ Flag” is here sung. An effective 
closing figure may be arranged by the Stars 
holding on the ends of their wands ribbons at- 
tached tothe topof the STANDARD BEARER’S flag, 

SECOND Trio (forming as the first): while COLORS march in and out the openings. 
I can help the making of my country’s flag On the last word of the chorus, the Coors drop 

ey ee by having no other gods before Him. on their knees, holding flags aloft, the STARS 

Bae eens ova ogy These retire in the same manner as the First TRIo pean Sher yg i — the ir oe 

In dear Auseeicn they found forming back of the BLUES, RED leading. The EARER extends her flag with outstretched arms. 
Religious liberty. TRIOS continue forming, reciting and retiring THE PATRIOTS’ FLAG 

is eee left and right, until a continuous line of red, 


Walt on tow Lineid: to al cand commane, and tHe white and blue replaces the hollow square of 
Siger Cate : separate colors. 
shall strengthen thine heart. Sasa ie a ee 
(REps retire to former position, and WuitEs _ a Jor the remaining groups are: 
advance.) Tuirp TRIO: 


I can help the making of my country’s flag by (Refrain) 

‘Tice seas ak thes ch dae never taking the name of the Lord in vain. Then let us hail the red, the white and blue, 
With hearts as pure as show, | FourtH Trio: F bof segei — per hs ie — 
Poe AAG By remembering the Sabbath day to keep it ‘or to our country we il be ever true, 

W ei jdong i holy. . . ’ Through striving to serve the Lord. 

They spun and wove with willing hands FirtH TRIO: Our flag must bear no mark of shame 
Throughout the busy week, By honoring my father and my mother that That patriot hearts could mourn; 

And kept the day the Lord commands, my days may be long in the land that the Lord Our lines must keep it e’er the same; 

In humble spirit meek. my God giveth me. Our deeds must its folds adorn. (Refrain.) 


Our patriot fathers live again 
In us, their children here; 

And as they loved their standard then, 
So now we must hold it dear. 


LEADER OF WHITES: 
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1. See our coun-try’s stand-ard Striped with glow-ing bars, While o’er all in beau -ty Float the sil- ver stars. 
2. Cour-age, Peace and Wis-dom Wove our col-ors rare, But ’twas loy- al ac - tions Made the stars so fair. 
3. Then let ac-tions ev - er So_ to right in- cline, That in God’s own ban- ner Star- like they will shine. 
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Shin-ing, shin -ing, Sil - ver stars of light, They are gems of good - ness Shin-ing day and night. 
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NOTE — Two copies of the music for “The Patriots’ Flag,’’ also other suggestions for programs, and information regarding new services 7 ROG FERS BROS. 


for Children’s Day, will be mailed upon request if accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope, sent to The Minister’s Social Helper, i “ 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. r Plate that Wears 
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New Oddities for 
Party Tables are 
Made of Crochet 
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RAYS, large and small, 

round, square, oblong and 
oval, are being fashioned nowa- 
days of dried grasses and field 
flowers pressed under glass and 
framed in raffia. The effect is 
at once artistic and practical, 
as shown by this grouping of 
buttercups and oak leaves. 
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One of Several Dainty 


A Crocheted Candy Tray on Which Mint Crocheted Nut Baskets 


Wafers May be Temptingly Offered 

















An Old-Fashioned Tea Cozy Copied in 
Grass Cloth and Raffia, With a Wadded 
Lining, Adds a Quaint Touch to the 
Summer-Cottage Porch Set 


AFFIA crocheted cover- 
ings for bottles, jars and 
lamp shades promote the 
decorative value of this very 
inexpensive material. 
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Knotted Raffia Casing and Hanger Transform This Plain 
Jar Into a Good-Looking Flower Holder 





Porch Luncheon Table Sets in Crocheted 
Raffia in One or More Colors are New 





The Girl Who is Ambitious for a Very Novel Centerpiece 
Should Make a Crocheted Flower Basket 





Simple But Good Craft Work is Shown in 
This Table Cover of Grass Cloth and Raffia 





DESIGNs IN RAFFIA BY E, BERTHA PRATT. DESIGNS IN LINEN CROCHET BY ETHEL GARRISON RICKETT 


NOTE — Directions for making these crocheted novelties are given in THE JOURNAL’s crochet pamphlet —price by mail, 15 cents. Descriptions for 
making the other designs will be supplied to every inquirer who incloses a stamped, addressed envelope. Address the Needlework Editors, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 











10,000 


IN PRIZES! 


Given Away 


In this Greatest Dress Designing 


CONTEST 


Open to all women everywhere who believe 
in “American Styles for American Women.” 


Win $500 in Gold 


by sketching your idea of a beautiful suit or 
dress on enlarged outline figure furnished 
FREE, or by writing a short 

letter on the subject: 


“AMERICAN STYLES 
FOR AMERICAN N 
WOMEN” 


HAT is all you have to do, 

and if your sketch or letter 

wins first prize you will get 
$250 in gold. If you win first 
prize in both contests, you will re- 
ceive $500 in gold. You do not 
need professional skill in designing 
or writing—we want ideas, not 
fine art. 

Our purpose in conducting this 
contest and giving away $10, 000 
in prizes is to popularize ‘‘Amer- 
ican Styles for American Women” 
—and to introduce to progressive 
women everywhere our famous 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
DRESSMAKING, which has 
proved valuable to both the home 
seamstress and the professional 
dressmaker. 

The European war has_ brought 
home with commanding force the 
wisdom of, the necessity for, Amer- 
ican women being sufficient unto 
themselves in matters pertaining to 
dress. Many authorities prophesy 
that the world’s fashion capital may 
be transplanted to America. Already 
40,000 women, in every civilized 
country in the world, have enrolled 
for the AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
DRESSMAKING, because our sim- 
ple, thorough and accurate instruc- 
tion by mail enables them to make 
money as profe ssional dressmakers and save money by 
making their own clothes successfully and stylishly. This 
system enables them, and will enable you, to dress better 
than ever before, and SAVE half or more on the cost. 

In this great combination sketch and letter contest 814 
prizes will be given away—814 chances to win. In each 
contest first prize will be $250 in gold, second prize $125 in 
gold, and so on down the list, including hundreds of our 
$15 Simplex dress forms, and ‘Se ully skirt gauges. 

All contestants will be notified of winners. 


Learn Dressmaking 
at Home—Earn Big 
Money 


You can become an expert dressmaker after 
a few months’ interesting work on our lessons 
for home study. Many of our students open 
dressmaking parlors of their own—many 
others succeed beyond their fondest expecta- 
tions in learning to make their own clothes. 
Thousands of women have talent for dress- 
making and don’t know it. You may be one 
of them. Let us tell you the story of three 
Western women of humble origin who have 
achieved great success in the world of fashion. 
One has refused $25,000 a year for her services. 
Another is the head of one of New York’s lead- 
ing dressmaking establishments, while the 
third is the head of the world’s largest dress- 
making college. When you complete this 
interesting course you will be able to design, 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape, and trim any gar- 
ment for women or children. Miss Pearl Mer- 
win, our supervisor of instruction, is recog- 
nized as one of America’s foremost authorities 
on style and dress. 

SEND for our FREE descriptive book 
about the AMERICAN SYSTEM and learn 
more of the advantages this expert dressmak- 
ing knowledge will bring to you. Use the 
coupon or a postal card. 


Enter This Great 
Contest Now— 


Today 


Remember It is Free to Every- 

one—No Conditions Whatever 
DON’T mail your sketch or letter until THIS BOOK 

you get ons Sheena thespecial  c.ee= aa 


sheets which MUST be used by all con- SENT FREE 








we 








testants. Fill - the pene nce Maane 

it at once—and we will send you enlarge 

outline figure for your sketch, ‘‘Contest TELLS HOW 
Letter’’ paper for your letter, informa- ———— 
tion in detail regarding every feature of 
the Contest—and the latest edition of our , : 
illustrated book ‘‘Lessons by Correspond- Zt 
ence” telling all about the American | LESSONS 
System of Learning Dressmaking by BY 
spare time study at home. Every thing MAIL 
mailed free and post-paid. Get YOUR 

name entered as a contestant NOW! 
Contest closes June 30. Send Coupon "AMERICAN 
today and get started. Address COLLEGE 


AMERICAN COLLEGE | ap ses: 
OF DRESSMAKING U2" 


















1731 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 


STITT ALU LU GUC PLL ULL LL 


rT 


CONTEST COUPON 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
1731 COMMERCE TrRusT BLDG. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please enter my name as a contestant in your $10,000 
Grand Prize Distribution, send enlarged Outline Sketch, 
“Letter Paper,” full information regarding contest, and 
book describing your System of Dressmaking Lessons by 
mail. All free and postpaid. 
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ADDRESS 
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BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


ring is Here! 


Apple-blossom time is here again. Dear old‘ Mother Nature is smilingly beck- 


corre Spring is just poking its welcome nose oning and begging you into the highways and 
into our midst. The chill of winter is gone. byways of the peaceful, beneficial, wide-open 
The thrill of spring is here. country. 










‘is 








Fes 






Millions of trees are studded with buds. From now on every day is a motoring day. i 
Millions of brooks are merrily rippling and er ‘ = we 
flowing along apace. Ice and snow are no Motoring sehisore of the real joys of living. “a 
more. Winter is done. Also, it’s a necessity to those who value time, 
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With it all comes the delight of being in and wish to annihilate distance. 
the big outdoors. Get your Overland now. 





Model 60 Roodster |. 61080 
Model 80 $1075 i Model 81 $850 
TOURING CAR ~~ ao TOURING CAR 






All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 
Catalogue on request. Please address Department 200 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Order Your Overland! 


The new Overland is the most practical car 
for your whole family. ' 


Also it’s abeauty. Finished in that majestic 
dark Brewster green it is attractively stylish yet 
simple. The body design is artistic and graceful. 


The long underslung rear springs make it 
ride with ease and perfect smoothness. Youcan 
drive all day without tiring. 


That’s one reason why the Overland is so 
popular with American women. 


Here’s another: 


It is the simplest of cars to drive. On the 
steering column is aset of electric buttons. By 
just pressing these buttons the car is started, 
stopped and lighted. 


Everything about the Overland is designed 
for comfort and convenience. It is distinctly 
a family car. 


Our dealer has a new one for you. Spring 
is here. Order yours today. 





Modded 81 Roadster . .. 





$795 


Model 80 $1075 oe Model 81 $850 


Model 80 Coupé 


TOURING CAR jin," TOURING CAR 


All prices {. o. b, Toledo, Ohio. 


Catalogue onrequest. Pleaseaddress Department 200 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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"This cliavwing 
Wooltex tailored 
coat is only $18.50 


It has the smart straight lines that distin- 
guish the latest spring models —the youthful 
effect so much desired — the modish partial 
y oke—the quarter belt effect at the waist line. 

It has also the stylish roll collar 
and the smart flare at each side of 
the coat. It isjust the right length. 


Refined, graceful, superbly tat- 
lored from newest, handsomest,all- 
wool fabrics, beautifully silk-lined. 


This coat possesses the elegance 
and.attractiveness of a custom-tai- 
lored coat and is madeand finished 
throughout asareonly the highest- 
grade garments. 


A very remarkable coat at its 


moderate price-—$18,50. 


There are many other attractive 
models 
The coat pictured is only one of many new 
and very pleasing Wooltex tailored garments 
for service during late spring and for cool days 
and evenings through the summer. 


Wooltex Tailored Coats: $16.50 to $35 
Wooltex Tailored Suits: $25.00 to $45 
5 >) 


Wooltex Tailored Skirts: $5.00 to $ 


See and try on the garment illustrated, 
and other new Wooltex designs, at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 


NoTE : *‘ Styles for Spring 1915,”” is the title of a beauti- 
fully illustrated book showing a most interesting collection 
of Wooltex spring models in coats, suits and skirts. It is 
edited from Paris by Madame Savarie, Director of the 
Wooltex Fashion Bureau there. Ask for it at The Store 
That Sells Wooltex in your own city, or send your name 
and address to The H. Black Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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DRAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 














As We Go Marching On 


A Girl’s Talk With Other Girls 


T’S got my goat. I don’t know where I’m 
I at half the time,’”’ mourned my little cashier 
friend the other night. We were cozily 
seated before the fire, and the howling wind 
without induced philosophical reflection within. 

“What has?” I asked sympathetically. 

‘‘Oh, the world in general. People. I’m all 
balled up about ’em. 

“Now, take tonight in that messy old car. 
They were pushing and shoving, and they 
were mostly homely and grubby, and all the 
women were dowdy, and everybody looked 
stupid or cross or sleepy. And all the paper 
talked about was war and murder and divorce 
and white slavery and strikes. And it seemed 
as though we were all just little ugly bugs 
crawling around hunting for enough to live on 
and not caring what happened to anything 
that got in our way!” she ended vehemently. 

‘*But other nights?” I knew that was only 
half. 

“Of course, it’s all different other times. 
Some ragged boob’ll give an old woman his 
seat, and another’ll be hugging a baby, and I’ll 
look around at all those ugly mugs in the car 
and sort of think to myself: ‘Gee! Isn’t every 
single person a wonder? These folks sure are a 
job lot—but then look at me! Nobody’d look 
at me twice; and yet I’ve got all sorts of 
thoughts and hopes and—and ideals, I s’pose 
you’d call ’em, back of my pug an’ freckles. 
Nobody’d guess it to look at me—so it’s a 
sporting chance everybody else has ’em too! 

“‘And that’s what I generally go on—go it 
blind,” she added. ‘‘Only—well, there zs the 
other side! And when it comes over me strong, 
why it—it gets my goat!”’ 

Though it may sound as though she ended 
where she began, I think you will agree with 
me that she really traveled far and pointed to 
the solution of a problem that troubles many 
of us. 


“THE average girl of yesterday lived her real 

life in a house, and viewed the world out- 
side through carefully polished plate-glass 
windows. There were things to puzzle her as 
the world passed in review, as you might say; 
but the puzzle was not hers to solve and she 
was usually content to be mystified. From 
her safe vantage, too, many things that were 
really puzzling did not seem so. She was able 
to evolve a good many very definite theories 
about the world that she was not called upon 
to test. 

We girls of today have inherited the theo- 
ries, but we have left the parlor window (some 
of us just plain broke through it!). We have 
‘joined the procession” and—we find that 
many of our neat little theories fail us. The 
world is a very different place. Nothing is sim- 
ple. Nothing is definite. Pavements that 
looked smooth are rough. 

People look different. We rub against them 
in passing, and see wrinkles and holes and 
spots and powder and rouge that never showed 
all the way to the parlor window. Walking 
looked easy. But it is not. We start out 
boldly, stumble, and—take the next step 
slowly and fearfully. 

We are bewildered, and probably at some 
time or another every one of us has been 
deeply discouraged and disillusioned, and even 
terrified, because we can’t square up reality 
with things—as—they—ought—to—be. We 
are frightened by all that we cannot under- 
stand. 


JYERHAPS one of the most important mile- 
stones in this hazardous journey called 
“Growing Up” is a realization that we are 
likely to meet very suddenly, some time, 
“‘Why should we understand?” 

Life is mot an arithmetic book with the an- 
swers in the back. Do you remember when you 
were a little girl how very definite your likes 
and dislikes had to be, and how unswervingly 
literal your code of good and bad? It was 
wicked to tell a lie, wicked not to go to church, 
‘“‘mean” not to play what your guests wished. 

There was no equivocation possible, no ex- 
tenuating circumstance allowed. If you put 
the usual question to a new little girl, and 
she wavered between pink and blue as her 
favorite color, she was a weak character. 

Some people never grow out of that attitude. 
To many a business man life is as simple as 
to the little boy who figured that ‘‘Gimme 
that!’’—followed up by a fist—was all there 
was to it. 

A militant gray-haired woman the other day 
was scornfully incredulous when I admitted 
that I didn’t know whether I was a Democrat 
ora Republican. It seems she is a Republican. 
I asked gently: ‘‘Just what is a Republican?” 

She was very indignant, but has not yet an- 
swered to my satisfaction. I feel a little sorry 
for people who always know just exactly what 
they think, and just exactly what is right and 
what is wrong, and who is bad and who is good. 

Not long ago I heard a man say that if we 
could really grasp the Divine Will, if it were 


possible to limit God, to circumscribe Him 
with our finite human understanding, we 
should cease to be able to worship Him. It is 
only something too big to comprehend, some- 
thing infinitely greater than we are, that we 
can worship, and love in the highest sense. 

Isn’t it that way with humanity? If we could 
diagram it, or pin it to the wall like a captured 
butterfly and give the accurate scientific name 
to each part, not only would life lose all zest, 
but also all inspiration and all faith. 

I once asked a man the casual question: 
“Can you trust your first judgment of people?” 

He answered seriously: ‘‘I never judge peo- 
ple—that is, finally. There is always some- 
thing new, you know.” 

Isn’t that really true of humanity in general 
as well as of people in particular, and also true 
of both sides of every important question? 

I really believe that we do not have to under- 
stand. We do not have to have ready-made, 
water-tight theories and beliefs. Religion? 
Theology? Socialism? Divorce? Higher edu- 
cation? Suffrage? Vivisection? Prohibition? 
Of any or all of them, and a hundred others, it 
is no disgrace to say: ‘‘I am not yet sure.” 

A secure, well-balanced seat on the fence 
is no ignoble or unladylike position. It means 
that, instead of toppling at the first pull, you 
climb down carefully, know exactly why you 
finally chose the side you did, and know the 
reason why so many have chosen the other. 


] UT my little cashier friend pointed out, as I 

might have expected, the one great essen- 
tial that will keep us from just that disillusion- 
ment that threatens us when we cannot seem 
to see much around us but selfishness and cruel 
disregard for the rights of others. 

It is a ‘sporting chance” that most every- 
body else is either bewildered, as we are, or 
has not yet grown out of some hand-me-down 
theories that they still think fit beautifully. 

It is not that it is easy to know the right, and 
hard to do it. On the contrary, it is very hard 
to know the right; but, once sure, it is a 
“sporting chance” that most everybody else 
has the same urge we have, to try to do it. 

And that “sporting chance” is the one 
thing we can ‘‘go on—go it blind.” 

Life is not so different from a trolley ride. 
You know yourself how it is. When there is 
room you take a whole seat for yourself and 
your purse and your package. If you are en- 
grossed in your thoughts you may easily be 
oblivious to the car’s filling up, till someone 
plumps down beside you after icily asking you 
to make room. You were too busy with your 
own affairs to notice the needs of others! 

Or, if the car is crowded and you are fresh 
and buoyant after a good night’s sleep, you are 
the first to jump up and flourish your seat to 
an elderly woman. If you are tired at the end 
of the day you wait to see if anyone else will 
do it first. You may read your paper and care- 
fully not look up—if you have a sick headache. 

It is the same if you are standing, and a seat 
is vacated. Tired and cross, you drop into it 
unseeing. Fresh and vigorous, you look around 
for someone needing it more. 


wo We never can know the necessities 
of others, just as they can never know 
ours. But it is a “‘sporting chance” that their 
psychology works about the same. Back of a 
driving boss may be an extravagant wife and 
a demanding family whom he mistakenly, if 
kindly, keeps in ignorance of his affairs. Back 
of a divorced woman may be a pitiful tale of 
some well-meaning mother who ruined a son by 
overindulgence. Back of an insolent sales- 
woman may be a dozen suspicious shoppers. 
Back of the shoppers may be stories of mis- 
placed confidence that ‘‘ taught them a lesson.” 
And back of that—ad infinitum! 

Every effect is a cause and every cause is an 
effect. Who dares to ‘“‘understand perfectly” 
any isolated act thereby admits ignorance. 

When we once have learned to walk out 
there, slowly perhaps, but surely loving the feel 
of being even a tiny part of the living, breath- 
ing life around us—who among us will not feel 
a bit sorry for the wistful-eyed girl behind the 
window who just looks on; and sorrier still for 
that girl farther in the shadow who does not 
even care to watch? 

Nor am I just comparing the business girl 
with the home girl. Being ‘out in the world”’ 
is, like most other great experiences, just a 
“state of mind.” Many a girl whose home 
is, her workshop, whose baby sister is her job, 
and whose salary is love, is more truly out 
in the world than many another girl who takes 
the 8:15 car every morning, yet whose inner 
self is so carefully or blindly shut away from 
the realities that they never ‘‘get her goat.” 

It must be dreadfully dull always to know 
where you are at! Moreover, it is pretty safe 
indication that you are standing still. 


db Gil 
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Line your 
Spring Suit 
with Skinner’s 
Light Weight Satin 


Skinner’s ‘*404’’ All 
Silk (Peau de Cygne) is 
the lining for your 
spring or summer gar- 
ments. Light in weight, 
cool, and with colorings 
to match any shade of 
cloth, it has no equal as 
a summer lining. Ask 
to see it at your 





4 


—that is the proof of the 
genuine in all of Skinner’s 
goods. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute, but get the genuine, 
and be protected bythe famous 
Skinner guarantee : — 

Skinner’s Satin (Cotton Back 
or All Silk) is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does 
not, send the garment to any 
of our stores and we will reline 
it free of expense. 


If you buy your suit ready- 
made, insist that it have a 
Skinner lining, then you can 
be sure of the wearing quality. 

Write us for samples of 
some of the beautiful new 
shades for spring and summer. 


Address Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave.and 17thSt. 
NEW YORK CITY 


?y 

Mw . Holyoke, Mass. 

Established 
1848 








The Satin Linir?é 
a in this garmentis . 
Skinner's Satin 
AND tS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. | 
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cory 5) ; 
lomorrow S fate, though thou be wise, 


3 
Lomorrow 9 and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
Thou canst not tell nor yet surmise; 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
Pass, therefore, not today in vain, To the last syllable of recorded time.”’ 
For it will never come again.’’— Rubaiyat. —Macteth. 





























Why Not Today? 


If you have heard how Crisco is taking the place of butter and lard in 
every department of cooking — 


If you have heard of the wonderful building in which it is packed— 
sunlit, spotless — built of glass and dazzling tile— 


If you have heard of the clean, sweet kitchens that Crisco has now 
rendered possible, and of the better tasting, more digestible foods that 
its use Insures— 


Then why not order some today? And try it in the recipe given below? _ if 


The experience of a vast army of housewives and the prestige of a great 
manufacturing house are your assurance of satisfaction. 











ty fryin Min Ccelansien 
— Ton Cake Makin 4 


Purity is the watchword that guards the manufacture of Crisco. 


Digestibility is the token by which it commends itself to the 
up-to-date housewife. 


Economy is the characteristic which insures its welcome in house- 
holds of moderate means. 


Jelly Roll - 





4 eggs 1 teaspoonful baking Beat eggs and sugar together twenty minutes, remove beater, 
1 cupful sugar powder sift in flour, salt and baking powder, add milk, extract and 
2 tablespoonfuls melted V4 teaspoonful salt melted Crisco. Grease large flat tin with Crisco, dust over 
Cems 4 tablespoonfuls milk with flour, pour in mixture and spread over evenly. Bake 
2 fuls fl Jel 12 minutes in moderately hot oven. Turn out on sugared 
ae a eee paper, spread quickly with jelly or preserves and roll up at 

1 teaspoonful lemon extract. once. The cake will crack if spreading and rolling are not 

(Use level measurements) quickly done. Sufficient for one jelly roll. 


If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under which it is prepared, send 
for the “Calendar of Dinners.” This cloth-bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the story 
of Crisco, a different dinner menu for every day of the year and 615 recipes gathered and care- 
fully tested by the well-known cooking authority, Marion Harris Neil. Address your request to 
Dept. D-5, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A paper-bound 
edition, without the “Calendar of Dinners” and with 250 recipes, will be sent free on request. 
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AFADDI 


Home Owners 


Will Welcome / 
AVisit From , 
YOU 











Pride of 
Ownership 


Aladdin customers are proud of their 
modern, attractive homes—proud of 
the superior quality of material— 
proud of the staunch construction—and 
best of all, they are proud of their good 
judgment in freeing themselves of the 
old, expensive, time-consuming methods 
of building. 


The Great Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee 


The Aladdin Dollar-A-Knot guarantee is 
the plainest and strongest guarantee ever 
offered the home builder. Aladdin Houses 
are not made by a trust or combine. We 
simply guarantee a 
Dollar-A-Knot—any- 
one knowswhat a knot 
looks like. No other 
lumberman in the 
world has had the 
courage to equal the 
Aladdin Dollar-A- 
Knot Guarantee. 





Lancaster 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, Louisiana 
and Oregon 

Over one thousand houses carried in stock, 
ready for instant shipment. Our mills, located 
in four corners of the 
United States, cut out 
long shipping distances. 
In twenty-four hours your 
order is loaded and is on 
its way. In a few weeks’ 
| time, you can move into_ 
your own Aladdin Home. 








Georgia 


Aladdin—the Original Readi- Cut 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are cut- 
to-fit—no waste of lumber. You pay for 
the lumber used in your house—and no 
more. You also save time in erection. 
All sawing and fitting are done on special 
automatic machines in our mills—quicker, 
more accurate and at one-half the cost. 
That’s why we can sell you a complete 
5-Room House for $298. Ask for more 
information on this home. 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Aladdin houses are complete. You get material 
absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the 
completion of your house, as follows: sills, jojsts, 
studding, building paper, sub-floor, rafters, roof 


sheathing, knotless siding, knotless outside 
finish, knotless flooring, lath and plaster or 
plaster board, knotless inside finich,knotless 













doors, windows, glass, nails of all sizes, 
locks, hinges, paints, oils, varnishes, 
stains, putty and shellac, with com- 
plete drawings, illustrations and 


Complete House. The big Alad- 


din catalog No. 110 tells all 
the interesting facts. 


North American 
Construction Co. 
113 Aladdin 


Avenue, 
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Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. 
separately if your questions are on different subjects, Write briefly, straight to the 


r | “\HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
on any subject. 


point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write - 


Write each editor 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LApDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LAbDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
TuHE LAbtEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

MisS MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LApDrEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpIiTorRS oF THE LITTLE HousE 


THE LADrEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADrEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
* Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EDITORS 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE Lap1IES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations 
and dates, biographical sketches, science, his- 
tory, the drama, etc. For these questions we 
have a special department. So, for anything 
not classified, address 


THE Epitors oF ** WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\\/ HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 


receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


of THE LapiEs’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 


“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M 


. Keys. 


“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“A Lesson in Tatting,”’ by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 
“Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


“War Needlework— Worsted Crochet and Knitting,” by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


“The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 
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Leaves no 
smears — 


I FIND that bath- 
tubs are curiously hard 
to clean. It is easy 
enough to smear the 
streaks around from 
one place to another, 
but getting the smears 
out entirely is another 
matter. 


So I use Bon Ami 
Powder—it is marvel- 
ous! 


Bon 





Just wipe a little powder all 
around the tub with a wet 
cloth. The powder turns 
to a creamy lather which 
loosens the dirt. Let it dry 
a moment and then wipe 
out the film of dried lather 
with a soft, dry cloth, and 
the dirt and smears come 
right off with the lather. 


Removing it dry is what 
does the trick! Any wet 
method is smeary. ‘The Bon 
Ami wet-and-dry way is the 
only smearless way. I never 
knew how brilliant my tub 
could look till I began using 
Bon Ami on it! 


Bon Ami cleans all the rest 
of the bathroom, too—the 
tile, the nickel, the paint, 
the mirror, the glass shelves, 
and the window. 


This Bon Ami Powder is 
just the same material as Bon 
Ami cake. ‘Take your 
choice! 


YM lllddddldlddddddddddddddddddidddd 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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Ine 


most 


famous skin treatment 
ever formulated 


First the lather, then the ice, then—gradually but 


surely—the charm of “a 


HERE is in all of us—even 
in us who would like to 
believe the contrary of our- 
selves—a common long- 
ing to bring to our com- 
plexions, by strange means 
or simple, the clearness, 
freshness and charm of ‘‘a 

skin you love to touch.’’ 


The reflection in 
your mirror 


What does it tell you? Look closely ! 


_Are there little rough places in your skin that 


make it look scaly when you powder? 


Is your skin sallow, colorless, coarse- 
textured or excessively oily? 


Perhaps you will find that bug-bear of so 
many —conspicuous nose pores. 


Whatever the condition that is keeping 
your skin from being beautiful, zt can be 
changed. 


How change it? 


For four years the skin treatment described 
on this page has ended the search of many 
a longing woman. It has fulfilled for her 
its promise of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.”’ 


She has read it, tried it, found it so easy 
to manage by herself that she has adopted it 
as her daily method of cleansing. Here it is: 


First the lather 
—then the ice 


Use once a day—preferably just before 
retiring. Lather your washcloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Apply it to your face and distribute the 
lather thoroughly. Now, with the tips of 
your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin, always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Then—finish by rubbing your face 


Yoodbur 


Facial So 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout 


skin you love to touch” 


for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always 
be particular to dry the skin well. 


What does this do to 
your skin? Just this— 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is 
continually and rapidly changing. As the 
old skin dies, new forms. This is just the 
opportunity this treatment wants. 


Every day it frees your skin of those tiny, 
old, dead particles. Then, it cleanses the 
pores, brings the blood to the surface and 
stimulates the small muscular fibres. This 
keeps your skin so active that the new, deli- 
cate skin which forms every day cannot help 
taking on that greater loveliness for which 
you have longed. 


Use persistently —you can’t 
keep the charm away! 


The first time you use this treatment you 
will begin to realize the change it is going 
to make in your skin. You will feel the 
difference at once. 


Use it persistently, and in ten days or two 
weeks your skin should show a marked im- 
provement—a promise of that greater clear- 
ness, freshness, and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient 
fora month or six weeks of this famous skin 
treatment. Tear out the illustration of the 
cake shown here and slip it in your purse as 
a reminder to stop at your druggist’s or toilet 
counter and get a cake today. Remember, 
for every day you fail to start this treatment 
you put off for another day the satisfying of 
that longing that is bound to come to you 
again and again. 


Write today for a 
week’s size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough for 
a week of this famous skin treatment. For 


Tear out the cake below and put it in your 
purse as a reminder to ask for Woodbury’ s 
today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. 
Start this famous treatment today. Begin 
at once to bring the charm of ‘‘a skin you 
love to touch’’ to your skin. 


the United States and Canada. 


First the lather, then the ice, then— gradually 
but surely— the charm of “‘a skin 
you love to touch” 


10c, the week’s size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. For 50c, copy of the Woodbury Book “A Skin 
You Love To Touch” and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. Write or mail coupon today and begin to 
get the benefits of this famous skin treatment for your skin. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 204 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Canadians: The Woodbury preparations are now 
manufactured also in Canada and are sold by Canadian 
druggists from coast to coast. For sample, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 204 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 


Ontario. 


9 The 


Clip and matl Andrew 


this coupon today! Jergens Co. 
204 Spring 

Grove Avenue 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose __cents 
for postage on the Woodbury 
samples according to the offer 


t/ above. 











In Canada: Address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
204 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 
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Alabastine is the g omicg 
Sanitary and gay” P 
Wall fans: 





Decorators, 
Artists, and 
Owners of Beautiful 
Homes Endorse 
ALABASTINE 


for Decorat- 


ing Walls 


It is not expense that pro- 
duces beautiful rooms. It 
is harmonious colors, and 
these can be secured at 
moderate cost if you use 
Alabastine. 


Free—Book 
of Color Plans 


The new free A labastine Buk ‘“‘The 
Mystery of the Lost Woman,”’ 
shows charming color schemes for 
your rooms. ‘They cost little, yet 
give truly artistic results. We also 
tell how you can obtain our beau- 
tiful wall stencils free. Write for 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made inU. S.A. 

Dealers everywhere. Sold in 5lb. pack- 
ages. By combining and intermixing 
the standard Alabastine tints and strong 
colors, any hue or tint desired is obtain- 
able. The dry powder is easily mixed 
with hot or cold water and applied with 
regular wall brush. W2// not rub off, chip 
nor peel when applied according to direc- 
tionson package. Great surface coverer. 
Sanitary. Recommended by physicians. 
Do not confuse it with kalsomine. Buy 
Alabastine in packages, showing circle 
and cross in red. Insist on workman’s 
bringing such packages on the job. 


Color plans specially made for you 
by our Department of Decoration. No 
charge. Write if you want something 
special for home, church, school, etc. 


ALABASTINE CO. 


328 Grandville Rd. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1915 
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A Practical Series of Common-Sense Farm Talks 





A Plain Talk to the Man on the Farm 
By Annie E. P. Searing 


AUTHOR'S NOTE — Our letters make it very evident to me that our department is read by the men on the 
farm as well as by the women; and this monthI want to make a little departure and talk straight to the men on 
the farm, to see if I cannot open their eyes to a truth that they must sooner or later get hold of; and, to my 
mind, they will be wise if they get hold of it sooner rather than later. 


out women any more than you can run 

them without men, and you are up 
against the hard fact that women are far less 
willing to live on farms now than their grand- 
mothers were, while as for marriage, the most 
prosperous farmer knows full well that he is 
accounted far less eligible than the city clerk 
on a small salary. 

Now, you immediately jump to the con- 
clusion that this is to be ascribed to the greater 
tendency of women to shirk labor and to seek 
pleasure in crowds, do you not? Well, look a 
little farther into reasons, and you will change 
your mind perhaps. 

The women of the farms are well aware that 
the most monotonous and interminable end of 
the work comes on them, while little or none 
of the farm profits go through theirhands either 
for expending on domestic arrangements or for 
their own use. They see that the thrift which 
their labor helps to maintain puts all the profit 
into farm machinery and into hiring outdoor 
laborers. 

Meanwhile, a large number of the daughters 
of this generation have learned that, while they 
get only board and clothes on the farm, they 
can with less labor earn a living wage in the 
city and have something over for recreation 
and culture. 


’ 7 OU farmers cannot run your farms with- 


~HE demand of the times for a living wage is 
recognized everywhere on the farm but in 
the kitchen. The processes of agriculture are 
carried on all over the country with as expen- 
sive and up-to-date machinery as the farmer 
can get for himself. But it is a rare thing to 
find a farm kitchen where conveniences have 
been improved within a generation. Wives 
and daughters of rich farmers may still be 
seen carrying and emptying pails of water 
in and out of tubs of hand-done laundry and 
going through all the processes of hard indoor 
labor by hand. 

The cities are becoming more and more con- 
gested, the production of food supplies not 
keeping step with the demand, and there is a 
consequent soaring of prices—this is the situ- 
ation. How not only to get intelligent labor 
directed to the farms, but also to keep the 
skill and intelligence of the youth of the farms 
where it is—this is the vital problem of the 
day. The most obvious remedy is to make 
country life more attractive. But if you want 
to get to the bottom of the difficulty ‘‘ find 
the woman!”—question the women and learn 
something of their discontent with farm con- 
ditions. 

Time and again a young man, well started 
and thoroughly qualified by his training, aban- 
dons the farm for a city job with no promise 
in it, because the girl of his choice will not 
face the future of a farmer’s wife. Small blame 
to her, for really, unless she has found a hus- 
band with an exceptionally broad point of 
view, she knows full well she would put her 
head into a noose. 

She will get no kitchen helper, for the women 
who do domestic labor for pay go where that 
work is done with modern conveniences, avoid- 
ing the farms, as we know too well, as they 
would the plague. 


F THE girl must cook, wash, iron and bring 

up afamily with her own unaided hands, she 
prefers to doit in a handy little city flat, where 
hot water flows at the turn of a faucet, where 
heat and light are summoned at a touch, and 
where food supplies may be ordered over a 
telephone, and only lifted from dumb-waiter 
to ice box—in short, where every necessity is 
literally within hand’s reach. 

Such labor saving she knows will help her to 
keep her strength, her youth and her looks, 
while the sum of the leisure hours which she 
can use for rest and recreation amounts to 
another lifetime. 

Is it to be wondered at that with these con- 
trasts confronting her she makes the choice of 
the city as against the country? In years to 
come she may wish 
she had chosen the 


has tohandle money. Whether the young city 
woman has known the joy of earning or not, 
she usually keeps house on a weekly allowance, 
for city conditions require the use of ready 
money; and out of a weekly allowance some- 
thing can always be saved for household helps 
and conveniences, 

This desire for financial independence is 
really an element of the country girl’s discon- 
tent. Even her grandmother was better off 
than she in the possession of ready money, 
for the old days gave to women in the farm 
home a good many paying occupations that 
have passedaway. Spinning, weaving, dyeing 
and fulling, dressmaking and tailoring, candle 
and soap making, were home industries, and 
the women managed them asa source of inde- 
pendent profit. 


Pass women today crave more than any- 
thing else a recognition of their economic 


value to the farm; in short, they want to feel: 


that their work pays the farm, but also that it 
pays them. 

With modern kitchen and dairy and laundry 
conveniences, the labor of farm women is 
greatly lightened and their efficiency released 
for occupations beyond the mere cooking, 
washing and churning, The girl who desires 
financial independence need not be driven to 
the city in order toearnan income. She ought 
to be helped to find it right in her own 
community, perhaps right onthe home farm. 

Of occupations inside the farmhouse, can- 
ning, preserving and dairy work have attrac- 
tive features and should be handed over 
entirely to the women, if they want the profit 
from those industries~and there is handsome 
profit to be made from them. 

Theoutdoor industries possible to thewomen 
of the farms are more extended and more 
healthful. Poultry raising, with the selling of 
broilers, eggs and capons, especially the duck 
and turkey business, offers fine opportunities 
for profit; and women have a peculiar apti- 
tude for such business; while market garden- 
ing, with the possibilities of the parcel post and 
the use of the home-crate system carrying the 
output direct to consumers, opens vistas. 
There are innumerable outdoor avenues of em- 
ployment for the farm girl once youcan get her 
out of her housebound slavery. 


IGHT here we comeuponanother stupidity 

of farm life, the old hard-and-fast ruleabout 

“‘women’s work and men’s work,” and the 

hatred of the mento lift a hand todo any duty 

that they think belongs to the ‘‘ women folks” 
and hence is beneath masculine dignity. 

The farm is the place of all the world of ac- 
tivity where feminine and masculine qualities 
can most beneficially intermingle, and the 
result be a good business investment. 

Women who have taken up farming have 
met with great success, and the good house- 
keeping of the farmhouse is often needed in 
the barns and sheds and cow houses and 
chicken coops, while the woman of the farm 
has frequently an economical business sense 
that the man lacks. 

The farmer has been lectured to and labored 
with about the conservation of his forests, the 
conservation of his streams, and the conserva- 
tion of his soil fertility, but a far greater dan- 
ger is staring his futurein the face. He must 
get busy on the conservation of his women. 
He must realize that his house, and especially 
his kitchen and dairy, must keep pace in im- 
provements with his barns and fields; that for 
every labor-saving device he adds outdoors he 
must watch out for new devices for indoors. 

He must realize also that it is up to him to 
make it better worth while for his girls as well 
as his boys to stay by the farm; and he must 
have vision enough to see ahead the enlarge- 
ment of the farm business possible when he 
takes in youth and energy and enthusiasm as 
working partners. 

As for the farm women, they must wake up 
and recognize the dignity of their own labor, 

demanding its re- 





freer life of the 
farm, butshe has not 
now the strength of 
character to fight 
those conditions for 
herself and her chil- 
dren. 

Much of the 
farmer’s wife’s dif- 
ficulty could be 
remedied if she were 
given the opportu- 
nity her city sister 





To Every Woman on a Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your prob- 
lems, no matter what they are, if there is anything 
in my experience that can be of the slightest value to 
you. At least I know your life; I know what you are 
up against. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 
and I will gladly answer you by mail. Address 
Miss JENNIE C. Jones 
In CARE of THE LAD1Es’ Home Journat 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 





ward, not begging 
it with apologies. 
They must take the 
mone ythat comes, 
not as a gift but as 
earnings, neither 
more nor less than 
the labor calls for; 
and above allthings 
they must learn to 
respect that labor 
as the very axle on 
which the farm life 
revolves. 











10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 














To Attract 
the Bees 


Nature paints the 
flower in colors, gives it 
fragrance, stores it with 
honey. For the bee is 
important in flower prop- 
agation. 


To Win the 
Children 


Nature gives to oats a 
flavor and aroma known to 
no other grain. 


For the oat is Nature’s 
vim-food. It is stored in rich 
abundance with the elements 
children need. So she has 
done her utmost to make the 
oat attractive. 


But the attraction lies in 
the full-ripe grains. Those 
are the plump grains, the rare 
grains. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 


We pick those grains—and 
those only—for use in Quaker 
Oats. Then, by a long heat 
process, we multiply their 
flavor. That is why these 
luscious flakes stand supreme 
among oat foods. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The World’s Vim-Food 


It’s a pity to serve this queen- 
food in less luscious form. Quaker 
Oats costs no extra price. Every 
grocer has it. A word will bring it 
to you. 

Many a mother sends half the 
world ’round to get the super-qual- 
ity that lies in these Quaker Oats. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats 
contains an offer on a perfect 
double cooker, made of pure 
aluminum. It is made to cook 
Quaker in the ideal way. 
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| Worlds Star 


‘Hosiery ana 
Vlecur-Knif Underwear 


This Trem 


Comes Clean 


—in the Sanitary ‘‘Personal Package’’— 
fresh from an ideal factory. Every ‘‘ Klean- 
Knit ’’ garment, woven strong and fine, is an 
example of ideal service in manufacture 
and marketing. 

The line is planned to suit everybody— 
from soft, fleecy shirt for Baby to Grand- 
pa’s worsted hose. And all at moderate 
cost. 

Comes ‘‘Direct-From-Mill-to-Home”’ 
with sure satisfaction in fit and style guar- 
anteed. 


Our Special Representatives 
Are Skilled in Suiting 


Your Demands 


We fill the order direct with our KLEAN- 
KNIT, sterilized packages. This sealed 
protection is worth much in health and 
convenience—an exclusive World’s Star 
Feature. 

Write for our Catalog telling how you 
can have this direct personal service. We 
will put you in touch with our nearest 
appointee or fill your order direct. Thou- 
sands of families are our steady custom- 
ers, testifying, year by year, to World’s 
Star quality. Correct in fit, clinging as the 
mode demands, yet full of ‘‘give’’; soft, 
durable and attractive. And it stands the 

1 strain of the tub. See the illustrations and 
learn about our three standards of measure- 

| ment which mean the exact fit for your 
figure. 


| Howto Make $100 


Representatives — some 








By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Rural and Primary Schools 


Simple Forms of Handwork 


AT-TAILS take on new interest when 
their leaves are gathered in July by the 
children, split and slowly dried, to be 
used later in the schoolroom in making twisted 
or braided trays or baskets. Grasses and 
straws become important when they assume 
the form of dainty baskets or braided hats. 
Rye straw and wire grass make the finest kind 


‘of material. With careful study the children 


learn when to cut each kind. 

Corn husks form an inexhaustible supply of 
material and are rich in coloring. Children 
soon learn that the fine inner leaves are soft, 
durable and beautiful, and that they can be 
used in making hats, mats, baskets and pillows. 

The small twigs and branches of the com- 
mon stream willow take the place of reeds. If 
cut in the spring, just about the time the sap 
flows, the bark is easily removed. If gathered 
at other times they are steamed in boiling 
water so that the bark can be removed to give 
a smooth surface. They are then dried. When 
needed for use they are dipped in water and 
rolled in wet cloths until pliable. 

What joy the rural child experiences if her 
May-Day hat has been made from home-raised 
corn, and her May-Day basket of cat-tails 
gathered from her own home stream. 


Some Dainty May- Day Baskets 


UTTERFLY BASKET—A small basket 
made from white construction paper or 
heavy drawing paper. A stiff cardboard form 
of a butterfly is measured from point to point of 
the lower part of the wings. From this measure 
an equilateral triangle is drawn. The butterfly 
form is then placed on each side of the triangle 
and traced. These butterflies are colored and 
the whole pattern is cut out. Each side of the 
triangle is creased so the butterflies form a 
basket. The sides are tied with dainty ribbons. 
A dainty ribbon handle is made. 


TWISTED-PAPER BASKET—This twisted pa- 
per may be bought or it may be made by the 
children. Soft crépe paper may be cut in strips 
and twisted firmly (three strips to a twist), and 
these twists (three) in turn are twisted to- 
gether into arope. With wires for spokes, this 
rope is used as a weaver. Baskets of various 
shapes and combinations of color will be the 
result. 

These dainty baskets are saved for the 
exhibition work or are used on May Day. 


weave with the same number. These mats 
may be made into various articles of interest 
to children. 

For a woven basket take your strips of one 
color, twelve inches long and three-fourths of 
an inch wide, and four strips of a harmonizing 
color of the same length and width. Four 
strips are placed up and: down, such as tan, 
green, tan, green. Four inches from the top 
start to weave with green, then tan, then 
green, then tan. As the weaving is done within 
four inches of the ends, it makes a mat with 
loose ends. The loose ends are gathered 
together at four points and fastened with gilt 
paper fasteners to a band of green paper one- 
fourth of an inch wide. A green paper han- 
dle is made and fastened to the sides with 
paper fasteners. 


Clean Rags Make Summer Rugs 


Po of material left from the family 
sewing are saved instead of thrown aside or 
put inthe fire. These pieces are cut in strips; 
they are brought to school in boxes. 

First lesson—Comparing different materials 
and talking about them: their names, uses, 
values, etc. 

Second lesson—A series of lessons on mate- 
rials: their preparation and manufacture, etc.; 
as from cotton plants to cotton garments; or 
from sheep to woolen sweaters. 

Third lesson—Weaving: its history and 
various changes; looms past and present; 
lessons correlated with history. 

Fourth lesson—Design and color: arrange- 
ment; pictures and patterns used; this corre- 
lates with the art work. 

Fifth lesson—Making the cardboard loom: 
correlated with number work. 

Sixth lesson— Designing (original) and weav- 
ing a small rag rug on the crude loom. 

The loom is made from a piece of heavy 
cardboard eight inches wide and twelve inches 
long. Dots placed one inch from both eight- 
inch ends on the twelve-inch sides are con- 
nected by drawing a straight line connecting 
opposite dots. Dots are placed a quarter of an 
inch apart on the eight-inch ends, and straight 
lines are cut from these dots to the line running 
across the cardboard. 

Colored string or rag is used for the warp, 
and rag harmonizing in color is used for the 
woof, The warp is drawn securely from point 
to point. In weaving, the sides must be kept 
even and straight. The rug design is orig- 
inated by the children. This small rug is used 
in the doll house. A large one may be made 
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Pleasanter Work 
than Washing 
Clothes 


occupies the women 
who use P.a»G.—The 
White Naphtha 


Soap. They devote 
most of their wash- 
days to household 
duties far more in- 
teresting and far less 
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y excellent territory awaits 45% oe Mats From “ Left-Over” Paper 


you. World’sStar goods (f on the same plan for the home. 


\\ 





tiring than rubbing 


\ 


\ NOTE—Miss Mildren will send to mothers or teach- 
they are half-sold for | 


inch, one-half inch or one-fourth inch wide. 


are so well-known that | j : ; EFT-OVER paper may be cut into strips one 


you. 
Write usfor propo- / hh 
sition. Es 


World’s {; 
Star 
Knitting 
Company ‘\§ 
Dept. 33, 

Bay City, 
Mich. 


We Have 
Been Here 
In this 
Business 
20 Years 





In the old fashioned 
tiaper when you “‘change” 
Baby’s soaked clothes you 
hange everything— 


Nothing to change but 
he diaper if Baby wears 


‘Kegnuts, 


<xg== Waterproof 
Lf a BABY 
Vv YD PANTS 


Double Texture, 50c, 





ingle Texture, 25c, 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


ORSET 


Best corset of this kind made for its own pur- 

/ | Pose. Wornat anytime. Dressas usual. Com- 
fort assured. Normal appearance preserved. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 20 

containing prices, photograph and full in- 

ormation. Sent free under plain envelope. 

Similar corsets for ordinary wear 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 








Any number of strips of two harmonizing colors 
will make attractive mats and baskets. Place 
a certain number running up and down, then 


ers, on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, a list 
of books helpful with handwork. Address Miss Mildren 
in care of THE LADIES’ HomME JourRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





How Women Aid Our Music 
By Mary Rose Collins 


gether in a compact organization and all 
working together to a single end; such is 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
which has probably done more than any other 
single element toward making the United States 
musically independent. 
his organization had its inception at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, when a con- 
vention of women interested in music was held. 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas was the leading spirit, 
and at the meeting the wish was expressed that 
out of that beginning ‘‘might grow a perma- 
nent organization which should be the best 
friend of musical art in America.” 

Nothing important was done for five years, 
but on January 25, 1898, a meeting was held in 
Chicago, at which were assembled women rep- 
resenting eighteen music clubs from eleven 
different states. This was the real beginning of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The Federation represents: The several 
hundred music clubs which for sixteen years 
have been molding local musical sentiment in 
every state in the Union; the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, representing five 
thousand music supervisors in the country’s 
public schools; the Music League of America, 
endowed by philanthropic women of New 
York for the purpose of assisting talented 
young musicians toward receiving professional 
recognition; the American Opera Association; 
the Society for the Promotion of Opera in 
English; the various centers of the American 
Music Society; several symphony orchestras; 
Mu Phi Epsilon, the national musical sorority; 
the National Association of Organists, and 
many other musical organizations. 


Or hundred thousand women banded to- 


The Aims of the Federation 


ROADLY speaking, the aims of the Fed- 
eration are: To support American institu- 
tions of American musical art; to encourage 
creative art, not merely competitive activity; 
to maintain an adequate scholarship loan fund; 
to provide means for giving a production to 
worthy compositions; to accord a hearing to 
the young American artist; to promote in- 
creased appreciation of music among the Amer- 
ican people; to further extend introduction of 
music study into the public schools; to assist 
in publishing the compositions of deserving 
composers who are in need of such assistance. 
In all these lines of work much has been 
accomplished, but the most important has been 
to secure recognition for American composers, 
upon whom rests the whole future of American 
music. To this end the Federation has always 
exerted an enormous influence. From the first 
the Federation has demanded from visiting 


artists a place on their programs for American 
compositions, and the general public, at first 
apathetic, has now become proud of the creative 
ability of their countrymen. 

Seven years ago, at a biennial meeting, the 
committee invited Arthur Farwell to speak on 
American composition. So inspiring were his 
remarks that a committee was formed who were 
commissioned with the task of encouragement 
for American composers. Moneywas subscribed 
for prizes and to give adequate production to 
the works so honored. The result was that 
America discovered Henry K. Hadley, Arthur 
Shepard, George W. Chadwick, Arne Oldberg, 
Henry A. Lang, Henry V. Stearnes, Horatio 
Parker, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mabel W. 
Daniels, Bessie Whiteley and Deems Taylor. 


Operatic Composition Stimulated 


6 Be: it was.declared that we have no 
operatic composers and accordingly ten 
thousand dollars was raised to stimulate the 
composition of an opera by an American. In 
July, at the biennial meeting of the Federation, 
at Los Angeles, California, the world will listen 
to the result. Horatio Parker, with his opera, 
‘Fairyland,’ won the prize, and the American 
Opera Association will stage the work at a cost 
of fifty thousand dollars. 

The giving of prizes for American com- 
position is no longer monopolized by the 
Federation, although it has given, or been in- 
strumental in giving, twenty thousand dollars 
toward the encouragement of American crea- 
tive effort, and in every case their aid has been 
a true bonus, forthe entire rights have remained 
the property of the composers. Not only, how- 
ever, have they given prizes for these works, 
but a production as well, which has meant an 
outlay even greater than the prizes. 

The Federation has also been very active 
along other lines. It has, through its individ- 
ual clubs, given many of the smaller cities an 
opportunity of hearing great artists, by building 
up audiences for them and thus guaranteeing 
the managers against loss. The clubs have also 
initiated the study of music in a great number 
of public schools throughout the country, fur- 
chasing musicalinstruments, player-pianosand 
talking machines for educational work. 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs 
is purely a philanthropic organization. The 
members have been working for years without 
remuneration, giving many hours of work to 
sowing the seed for the musical independence of 
America. The work is bearing fruit; the Feder- 
ation is nowso solidly organized, and the real- 
ization of the work to be done is so manifest, 
that a tidal wave of enthusiasm and national 
musical loyalty is sweeping over the land. 
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on a washboard and 
sousing clothes in 
and out of steaming 
suds. 


P.anpG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap does 
this hot, wearisome, 
monotonous work for 
them. Over night or 
early in the morning, 
while the clothes soak 
in cold or lukewarm 
water, it loosens the 
dirt. No hard rubbing 
is necessary. No boil- 
ing need be done. In 
a little while the wash 
is on the line and the 
day practically is un- 
broken. 


Likewise in general 
housework, P.annG,— 
The White Naphtha 
enables women to 
clean with least expense 
of time and effort, leav- 
ing them the leisure 
and the energy for other 
things. 


ee: The White 
ano (Gy Naphtha Soap 


proc ren scanael cocina 


in the Blue 
Wrapper 
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O you remember— 
years ago— when 
mother slipped the kitchen 
bowl over our heads and 
clipped that fringe of hair 
beneath—and followed 
with a good shampoo? 


Do you remember her 
kneading the lather into 
your stubborn little head? 
You squirmed but she rub- 
bed more. She svew. She 
was helping your hair- 
roots to get good, rich 
blood and aiding your scalp 
to breathe as well. 


Two generations of mothers 
have rubbed the bland, piney 
lather of Packer’s Tar Soap 
into their children’s heads— 
Healthy heads 
of hair have been the natural 
result down through the years. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(‘‘Pure as the Pines.’’) 


and their own. 


Send 10c for sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid. 
Send also for Free Manual: 
“*The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.’ It will prove valuable. 





THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 87G—81 Fulton St., New York 




















TRADE MARK 





Knitted Wash Cloths 


ABY’S skin is too tender for 
ordinary wash cloths—use 
Turknit Wash Cloths. 

**One side Smooth for tender skins: 
the other side Rough for healthy fric- 
tion.” Patent knitted fabric—soft 
and strong. Sold by all department 
and dry goods stores. 

Send for samples—2 for 10 cents, 
postpaid. Also free Booklet about 
the other Turknit specialties. Address 
Dept. B. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 
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Invitations, $6.75,2envelopes foreach. 
Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 






graved Calling 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 


Cards, $1. Write for samplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 

















HOW CAN HE STOP 
SNORING? 


N THE March number of THE JOURNAL 

Mr. George Little, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, asked the Editor to make inquiry of 
JOURNAL readers if any of them had discovered 
a “‘cure”’ for snoring. In the last issue a few 
letters were published and here is another 
batch. From the number of letters that are 
being received it appears that vocal sleeping is 
a common practice among modern Americans. 


A Psychological Cure 


HIS from a college boy—an Amherst Col- 
lege boy, to be exact—who asks that not 
even his initials be published: 


Last semester’s psychology taught us that the 
subconscious mind memorized easier than the 
conscious mind. Since neither my roommate 
nor I had obstructions in our noses or throats to 
obstruct breathing, it seemed probable that 
“mind over matter”’ might provide a remedy. At 
any rate we decided to adopt the following: We 
were to go to sleep with the thought firmly fixed 
in our minds that we were to keep our mouths 
closed; that we were to lie in positions that would 
not be conducive to snoring, and with a final, firm 
resolve not to snore anyway. The first week’s try- 
outs were humorous, but, whereas during the first 
of the year the earliest to bed had the advantage, 
now snoring has ceased. COLLEGIAN. 


A Bald-Headed Snorer 


MAN in Georgia writes thus interestingly 
about his case: 


I never used to snore until my hair began to fall 
out, and the balder I got the louder I snored, much 
to the annoyance of the other members of my 
household. Finally my wife, a particularly shrewd 
and capable woman, hit upon the cause and the 
cure. She brought from town one day a slumber 
cap, which I have worn ever since—at night, of 
course—and have ceased to snore. You see, my 
hair was so thin that I caught cold every night, 
and, stuffing up, would snore. ATLANTA. 


Two Enlightening Reports From the West 


| Bhrcaecwe Oklahoma comes the following en- 
tertaining and instructive report: 


For years I was a sonorous snorer, according to 
my better half, but since I was in the hospital, , 
about eight months ago, I have not snored once, 
also saccording to my wife. I was in the “old 
man’s ward,’ along with half a dozen other fel- 
lows, all of whom had the snoring habit. The 
night nurse was accustomed to tweak our noses 
one after another, when the concert was too dis- 
cordant, and by this means the ‘“‘bunch’’ was 
cured. S. McK. 


Tersely writes a cured “‘case” in Dakota: 


Sleeping on my back was the cause of my snor- 
ing; sleeping on my stomach was the cure. Please 
do not publish my name. Sus Rosa. 


A Baseball Cure 


WIFE in Peoria, Illinois, offers this varia- 
tion of the spool in the small of the back: 


If the man who so earnestly desires to stop 
snoring will wear at night a close-fitting night vest 
with a buttoned pocket squarely in the middle of 
the back, and, before going to bed, will place a 
baseball in the pocket, it will soon break him of 
the habit of sleeping on his back, which, I believe, 
is the main cause of the trouble. Mrs. H. 


Might Be Something in This 


HE letter of a New York gentleman, who, 
although not himself a snorer, has a lively 
interest in those who are snorers, follows: 


I have told many snoring persons the positions 
to take when resting in bed or otherwise and am 
glad to describe them to Mr. Little. In the first 
place, get accustomed to keeping the mouth closed. 
Lie on your side, never on your back. Lay your 
head flat, not too high, but comfortable, your 
right arm or hand resting on your left shoulder, or 
under the pit of your left arm. When the right 
hand is resting on the left shoulder your left hand 
should be resting on the muscles of your right arm. 
When your right hand rests under the pit of your 
left arm your left hand should be resting on the 
right forearm. The right leg should be lying flat 
from the knee down just in front of your left leg. 
If you lie on the left side the position is the same 
relatively as on the right—your left hand resting 
on the right shoulder and your right hand on the 
muscles of your left arm. When the left hand rests 
under the pit of your right arm then your right 
hand should rest on the elbow of your left arm 
crossways, the right leg lying flat from the knee 
down just in front of the left. If at first these 
normal positions are a little hard to get used to 
then you can lie partly sideways with your head 
flat on your pillow (this always) and your hands 
lying crossways on your chest with the arms falling 
against your sides. I advise this only to change 
position until accustomed to lying on your side. 

The only difficulty attending the employment of 
the method I have outlined is that the patient 
must stay awake. GOTHAM. 


What Humanity Has Lost! 


*TILL another gentleman, this time from 
California, writes as follows: 

Many years ago I was one of those unfortunates 
who made night hideous. I was what one might 
call a violent sleeper; house-shaking reverbera- 
tions were wont to issue from my open mouth like 
unto the rumblings of an angry Etna. And then 
suddenly a plan occurred to me that, when 
adopted, effected a cure that thus far—and many 
years have elapsed—has been perfectly effective. 
My only regret in the circumstances is that I put 
the plan into operation so long ago that I have 
forgotten what it was! EUREKA. 





Have You Cured Yourself 
of Snoring? 


Won’t you explain the method, if it 
seems to you really practicable, for the 
benefit of those who stillsmere? Address 

THE EDITOR 
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HEN alittle Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

has been rubbed in lightly, as a finish- 
ingtouch, she knows that herskinis wonder- 
fully fresh-looking; that it has the transpar- 
ency and softness everyone so much admires. 


This incomparably smooth cream contains a wonderful 
skin-softening ingredient which has a special affinity 
for the skin. Vanishing Cream being non-oily may 
be used at any time. It vanishes at once, leaving no 
trace of greasiness on the skin—only a delicate, 
elusive odor of Jacqueminot roses. 


Send for a large trial tube —a full two 
weeks’ supply — free to readers of The s 
Ladies’ Home Journal, provided 4c is 
enclosed for postage. Or a sample tube 
will be mailed free on request. Enjoy 
the admiration a lovely complexion al- 
ways brings. Address Pond’s Extract Co., 
129 Hudson Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of the famous Pond’s Extract, a house- 
hold necessity for 70 years. Also Talcum, Cold 
Cream, Tooth Paste and Soap. 








PoND’s Bs-5t 


VANISHING CREAM 
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Warner’s Corsets for 
full figures not only sup- 
port them without extra 
straps or belts but mould 
the flesh into fashionable 





lhe ew Fieure 


It is charming with its natural curve at the waist —straight clasp line and 
with the comparatively flat back, giving an erect, almost military, pose. 
There is that curve-in at the waist, with its resulting sloping hip that be- 








The slenderwoman needs 
alightly boned corset that 
gives a graceful, rounded 
contour. Warner’s models 
for slender figures do just 


— speaks the figure of Venus that is the admired of all admirers, and not = 





paralleled by recent corseting. 








To acquire this figure you will need a well-boned, scientific, naturally-shaped 
corset—one that, while shaping exactly, supports comfortably. 
Regardless of the straight-front line, there must be freedom—no restriction 


over the diaphragm. 


The height above the waist in the new models 


varies from three and one-half to five inches—the topless corset giving the 
‘‘debutante slouch’’ belongs to the past. The trim figure is the vogue 


Varreers Ihstl roof Corsets 


They are the ideal models, supporting the figure in 
military fashion, and yet they mould so easily and grace- 
fully that were it not for the figure contour, one would 
scarcely realize they were corseted. 


This comes from more than the design—the thin double 
boning makes them so delightfully pliant. 
Instead of a single heavy bone, each bone is composed 






Wner s 
(orsets- 


$1 to $8 








You will find at any store where Warner's Corsets are sold a model correctly designed for your figure. 


Your brassiere should supplement your corset. 
with set-in sleeves are the fashion. This necessitates a shaped 
and fitted garment to support the bust. 

Warner’s Brassieres are designed to supplement the corset above 
the waist. You will find them in styles as elaborate or simple as 
you wish. There are styles with dress shields attached; but what- 
ever model you prefer, if your brassiere isa Warner’s Brassiere you 
are sure of a garment shaped according to fashion’s requirement. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
Not to Rust, Break or Tear 


of two thin strips. In bending this has the action of a 
spring, responding to the slightest motion of the body, but 
straightening into place again with remarkable elasticity. 
It is stronger, too, than a single bone of equal weight. 


Every type of figure is considered in designing Warner’s 
Rust-Proof Corsets—the large figure, the full figure, 
the woman of average size, and the developing girl. 


Fitted waists 


Meer s 


dNASSICTCS 
50c to $4 








The brassiere should be 
dainty, but it must fit ac- 
curately, too. Warner's 
Brassieres both fit and look 
well. They are carefully de- 
signed by corset makers. 











Every corset you buy has aname. Some you know—others not. 
Nationally Advertised Trademarked Corsets 
are known by everybody and guaranteed by the maker, whose continued 
success depends upon your satisfaction. 








Do you prefer lace- 
back or lace-front cor- 
sets? You can be certain 
of service, style and 
health in either if it isa 
Warner's. 
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NOW THAT EGGS 

ARE CHEAP Sy a = 
on Foe to 
Here are Ten New Kinds Sal Wiel Hie 
werent H ayers H egy 

of Custard essen aE : 

By Anna Barrows = — 


NY custard may be classed under one of 
three heads. The simplest is the baked or 
steamed custard, which is mixed and strained 
: into cups, a pudding dish or a plate lined with 

Beautiful Alba Bowls and Fixtures in a crust, and let alone while cooking. 
Los Angeles home make seeing Another type is the soft or ‘‘ boiled” custard, 
easy and comfortable. although it should not be allowed to boil. 
Though the same proportions may be used as 
for the baked custard, a very different result 


¥ ) , is reached by stirring the mixture while cooking. 
hy CO Nn) tl nue A third type of custard, not quite the real 
to have poor 
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thing, is that where less egg is used, the milk be- 
ing partly thickened by some starchy material. 





The usual proportions of ingredients for | ; 
7 both baked and ys Kagan pos quart = 4 
milk, four eggs and half a cupful of sugar, wit a 
light and cye- flavoring. Variations are made to produce ee “ a 9 
‘ = ® different effects, as indicated in these recipes: Ps Yes madam, a dozen, right away ! 
Strain when it 1S Cup Custarp. Heat one pint of milk in is 


a double boiler. Beat two large eggs, or three 
small ones, until smooth; add a quarter of a 


SO easy to get cupful of sugar and a bit of salt. Strain into a And this is nothing unusual. Thou- 


cups, which have been buttered, and put a 









































‘ grating of nutmeg in each. Set the cups in a a . ° . 
Good Light? pan of warm water ina moderate oven. Cook | | sands of sensible housewives give such an 
OO 19 e for fifteen egg ae Se to the és ma h 
size of the cups. slight puff in the center 7 i 
Alb indicates that the cooking is complete. i order every day. In fact this is the prac 
a Coconut-CustTarp Piz. Make the custard pe ees 
Lighting Equipment as af pone ing a deep — oe ee tical way to buy 
crust, first sprinkling a quarter of a cupful o ee 
Alb f lich k oe Sr aie te oe ri the crust before fill- i 
a softens licht— makes ing it with the custard. Grate nutmeg over cs 9 
+ ied e d the top, and put the pie in a hot oven to cook ee Campbell Ss Tomato Soup 
it Kind to your eyes—an the crust quickly; reduce the heat after ten 
sends the light where you ene ee agg ms custard ce not be over- 
need it when you are work- cooked. Test as tor cup custard. i I ° l ] i 
; Sort Custarp. Scald one pint of milk in tis always so welcome; so easy to 
ay Figen psye 1 a double on ~ Sige two eggs, or the yolks 4 4 r h diff 
ig osts less three eggs. owly mix part of the milk wit . 
(less current) than poor light. the egg, and pour all back into the boiler. Stir , prepare, an there are so many a erent 
steadily, — it away from the ~~ of = ; ways in which you can use it to advan 
° boiler, for about five minutes, until the frot a 
Get Good Light on the top has di dand 
p has disappeared and the custard has 
thickened and coats the spoon more than at ; 
Send for one — of these first. Then add a quarter of a cupful of sugar; tage, that ordering by the dozen really 
Pamphlets on. Good Light. and strain and cool; flavor when cold. Stop the ° 
for a Portfolio of Individual cooking process before the custard thickens saves time and effort. = 
Suggestions: too much; it will be thicker when chilled. If 
a to 2 Eee For dinner, luncheon, supper—the for- 
2- Dept. Stores -Clubs - Hospitals 9 9 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches SILVER-AND-GOLD CusTARD. Heat a quart 
4-Stores 8-Banks f milk in a double boiler. Separate the yolks - ‘ 2 
and tes Wales of cat eden. Har tae saver mal affair or the regular family meal 3 for 
Macbeth-Evans custard — by . the — soe . ‘ h a ld 99 h d li 
quarter of a cupful of sugar and a teaspoontiu e ~ 
Glass Co of the milk, and beat slightly until all is blended. t € youngsters ort €¢ oO sters 9 t € dei 
Hi The custard will not be as smooth if the whites f 9 ° 
Pittsburgh are beaten alone. Combine with one pint of the cate or the hearty—you couldn t provide 
“ gerne” hot milk; add a very little salt and half a tea- 
also in New York | spoonful of vanilla extract, or a few drops of es a 
Chicago, Philadelphia almond extract. Strain into small greased ; a dish more suitable and satisfying. 
Pn! ote ph tae d molds, set in a pan of water and cook gently ° 
Giles dee until thickened in the center. Be sure to try itasa cream-of-tomato. 
bs 5 US Pat O8 ‘Sosents a the one eprops 8 opi Make ag yolks 
jie of the eggs and the other pint of milk into a i nf > n M 
soft custard. Sweeten with a quarter of a cup- ; The label gives the simple directions. It 
ful of ne Passe cool, flavor with half a l a f l d f 1. d 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract. I ~ 
a — — from the molds, and i 1S per ect F easy, and one o t e most ws 
serve the gold custard as a sauce around each. i 2m id * ~ 
Corres Cosnano, Tor each capil of mi | lightful ways of serving this favorite soup. 
tie one tablespoonful of dry coffee loosely in a ’ i) 
piece of cheesecloth, and heat with the milk : W hy don t you phone for a dozen 
in a double boiler. Proceed farther as with the : 
plain custard above. right now ? 





CHOCOLATE CusTARD. Put an ounce of un- 
sweetened chocolate with a pint of milk in the 
upper part of a double boiler. By the time the 
milk is warm the chocolate will be melted. 


| Then add two beaten eggs, or the yolks of three : 21 kinds 10c a can 


eggs, and proceed as for soft custard. Sweeten 














‘ NSS with a quarter of a cupful or more of sugar; ‘ Asparagus Mock Turtle 
"i x add a bit of salt and half a teaspoonful of é Beef Mulligatawny 
4 a vanilla extract. cng and cup. é Banillon Minion 
‘ Fruit Foam. (This is a variation of the old- . Celery Ox Tail 
A. Family of- Happy Feet time floating island.) Makea soft custard with Chicken Bea 
one pint of milk, three egg yolks and half a cup- ; Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Denner Pot 
Young son doesn’t have a monopoly of com- ful of sugar. Strain, cool and flavor. Keep a is fee sta 
naa his soft, flexible-soled Ped-Speed the three egg whites in a cool place until nearly be oe _ a 
. tmetoserve. ‘Then be: : : § ’ ‘lam Chowder mato 
Father or brother can have a pair just like — - intel Sor a Ley them stiff, and ge Cons toa bing eo Oli 
them, for outing, tennis, camping, even for ually beat into t em halt a cupful, or more, 0 ee gi th omato-Okra 
business. Easy and comfortable as an old currant or other bright-red jelly. Continue oe Julienne Vegetable 
slipper, but good looking in chrome-tanned beating until thoroughly blended. bey Vermicelli-Tomato Pi 
brown and black mocha calf or white buck. O f c Sti ; kag € 
Mother, too, for work or play. Ped-Speed 2UAKING CUSTARD. + tiffen a pint of soft fe } 
Shoes are great for indoors—noiseless, can’t custard with gelatin. (Do this while warm a4 
mar polished floors. with any kind of gelatin at hand, according to 1 Re 
Ped-Speed shoes are easy from the moment proportion required for one pint of liquid.) bo LN 
you put them on—no breaking in. b 


Chill in molds. When ready to serve, turn out 
and surround with strawberry sauce. 


THICKENED CusTARD (for fillings). For 
some purposes a thicker custard is desired than 
could be secured by the recipes already given. 
If the quantity of egg should be increased the 
flavor would be less agreeable, hence flour, 
cornstarch or rice flour often is used, and old 
recipes frequently call for arrowroot. 





are made in sizes and 




















widths for all ages. White Scald a pint of milk, reserving a quarter of 
Ivory —— lighter faee a cupful to mix smoothly with a quarter of a 
rubber and more dura- . The > sIk 7 > > 
a ihe ok ake’ Gane ae cupful of flour. When the milk in the double 
“draw” the feet. Full boiler is hot, blend it with the flour, and 
counter support for heels. stir untilit thickens. Cover, and leave to cook 
Illustration shows best gently for twenty minutes, or longer. Then 
proof of flexibility. 

arn ad add two beaten eggs, or three egg yolks, and 
Ask your dealer for Ped- : seers 
Speed Shoes or write to- cook like soft custard, stirring constantly for 
day forcatalog, prices and about five minutes. Add half a cupful of sugar 


blanks for ordering direct. 


Olympic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. yg and a bit of salt. Strain, flavor and cool. 








FRozEN CustTArp (or Neapolitan ice cream). 
Make a soft custard as before, but use double 


DING r Writ . tank the quantity of sugar and flavoring. When 
of latest styles, cold, freeze like any ice. As with plain cream, 










—\ 


ue prices on En- chocolate, caramel, coffee or fruit juice and 
or, graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, ‘ 
~ —_ etc. Witheach order we will make free Hand- pulp may be used to flavor the custard. 


some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO. 915-C Main 8t., Richmond,Va | 
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‘Oh, Jack! They're Finel’’ 


*“These Congoleum Rugs are just what we need! 
‘They’re so clean and nice-looking and the designs 
are in such good taste! 


“This Rug on the porch we can leave out doors 
all summer. We can wash it with the hose be- 
cause it’s waterproof. And it won’t fade or get 
weather-stained. 


‘““Andthe Rug, inside, in those soft Oriental color- 
ings! It’s so cool and clean-looking—just the thing 
for summer when windows and doors are open and 
the dust comesin. We'll have the sweetest, cleanest 
house in town!” 


Jack: “*What did they cost— about $25.00 2” 
Jill: ‘Guess again—you’re ’way off!”’ 
Jack: *°$40.00?” 


Jill: “‘No! The 3x4 yard size cost only $7.50 
and the 2x3 yard, $3.60! 


“I’m going to get some more tomorrow. There 
are some dandy designs for the bed rooms— 
they’ll be lots better than matting—and a green- 
and-white design for the bath room. For the din- 
ing room | am going to have a tan Congoleum Rug 
in the center.”’ 


Jak: “You? rea wonder!’’ 


Jill (demurely): ““So Lam, and so is Congoleum! 
And you may thank me for the $100.00 or more 
I’m saving on the floor coverings for the house! 


oa ee a. cy 





Spectal Features 


Congoleum Rugs are entirely new. They lie flat and 
firm without nailing and never curl or “‘kick-up”’ 
at the edges. “hey are sanitary and washable 
because they are waterproof. 
Stses and Prices 
Congoleum Rugs are made in all the popular 
sizes. Prices for Rugs illustrated, or any other 
patterns, in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, are as follows: 
1 xl yards §$ .60 124x2 yards $1.80 
1 x116 yards -90 x2 yards 2.40 
1 x2 yards 1.20 x3 yards 3.60 
Woxlls yards 1.35 x4 yards 4.80) 
Two- Piece Rugs 


Undoubtedly the most novel Rue on the market 
today is the Congoleum two-piece Rug, which is a 
real achievement. Nlade in two pieces for easy 
handling. Has so-called “‘invisible seam,’’ so that 
when laid on the floor it matches perfectly. Ideal 
for dining room, bed room and porch use. Prices: 
3x4 yards $7.50 3!5x4 yards $8.50 

The name “*Congoleum’’ is stamped on the back 
of every Rug. Be sure to get the genuine. 


Rug Borders and Floor Coverings 


We make an attractive line of Rug Borders which are exact 


imitations of finely grained quartered oak. We also mak: 
about 50 different patterns in| Floor Coverings in all the 
latest coloring’s. Circulars covering Rug Borders o1 Floo 
Coverings free on request. 


Handsome Rug Chart Free —1f you are interested write to us for 


handsome Rug Chart, in colors, from which you can make selec- 


tion and get your dealer to supply you with the Rugs you desire. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. OF BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


ST.JOHN, N. B. HALIFAX, N.S, SYDNEY ,N. S. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


We’ll send you enough var- 
nish for a table ora chair 
Upon receipt of your name and 
address, with ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing and package, we 
will send you a Y-pint can of 
Valspar, This can contains suf- 
ficient Valspar to cover with two 
coats a medium-sized table, a 
chair orakitchen drainboard,etc. 
Use this Valspar on the article 
which gets the hardest service in 
your home, Submerge it in water 
for any length of time. Wash it 
with soapand water. Pour boiling 
water on it. Notice, too, that it 
won't scratch white. We want you 
to satisfy yourself that Valspar 
is absolutely waterproof and as 
nearly wearproof as possible, 


Send for this trial can before you 
forget it, 
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VALENTINE ’'S 


ALSPAR 


- The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


A famous Valspar test— 
and what it means to you 


ALSPAR is the absolutely water- 

proof varnish. We have proved 
it by many extraordinary tests, one of 
which is shown above. 


Think what this means to you—to all 
users of varnish! 


It means that you need not be afraid 
of ordinary, every-day household acci- 
dents, such as the overturning of hot 
coffee or other liquids upon your 
furniture or floors. 


It means that no rings or spots of 
whiteness will appear after wet glasses 
have been set upon a Valsparred side- 


board. 


It means that you need not fear the 
spilling of a pail of water—the leak- 
ing of a radiator — a window open to 
the inbeat of rain—the effect of 
weather upon the outer door—the 
sweep of a storm on a piazza, if the 
woodwork is varnished with Valspar. 


Soap and water—boiling hot if you 
wish —may be used upon Valspar 

at any and all times, and the 

surface of the varnish 
will not be affected 

in the slightest 

— except to 

make it 


"Dy, 
Please _- 
end me 
4 ounce can 
of Valspar, for 
which I enclose 10 cents 
in stamps to cover mailing 


and package. 


Name 
Street_ 


City and State 
L.H. J.—May ‘15 


~<VAENT 


brighter, cleaner, and more sanitary. 


Valsparred surfaces do not require fur- 
niture polishes or need oils which may 
hold dirt and be unsanitary. 


In the past, varnished surfaces have 
been a constant worry. They were fre- 
quently marred and spotted by care- 
lessness. You need never have a 
moment’s worry about Valspar, for 
such carelessness will not injure it. 


Because of these wonderful qualities 
furniture manufacturers are now mak- 
ing furniture finished with Valspar. 


This furniture may be obtained from 
many: dealers. In fact, any of them 
can get it for you if you insist upon 
it. Look for the label ‘Finished with 
Valspar’. 


Valsparred furniture is practically 
accident-proof. It will give you such 
comfort as you have never known be- 
fore. It may be procured in either 
bright or the popular dull finish. And 
it must be remembered, by the way, 
that all furniture is varnished, whether 
it is dull or brilliant. 


Whenever there is any varnishing to 
be done around your home be sure 
that Valspar is used, for Valspar is 


the ideal varnish for every use, indoors 
or out. Some of your neighbors have 
used Valspar—ask them what they 
think of it. 


Don’t fail to use the COUPON in 
this advertisement, containing a spe- 
cial offer of enough Valspar, for toc., 
to enable you to make a test in your 
own home before your own eyes. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
460 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston 
Toronto Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco 
Agents for Pacific Slope 
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“Not a crack nor 
pinhole in it” 


Can you say that of your shades—after 
they have been up several years? Go to 
your windows now and examine them. 


See if they are specked with tiny holes; if 
they are crisscrossed with a multitude of those 
little, ragged cracks that do so much to mar 
the appearance of your windows. In 


The Unfilled Grade of 


renlin 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


you will find this great fault of the ordinary 
shade overcome. 

It is made of a different material—a closely 
woven cloth without that filling of chalk which 
in the ordinary shade so soon cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and pinholes. It 
wears twice as long as the ordinary shade and 
is, therefore, in theend the cheapest youcan buy. 

Made in many rich, lustreless tones and in 
Brenlin Duplex—light on one side, dark on the 
other. Ask particularly to see the popular 
new Van Dyke Brown. 


Go to your Brenlin dealer today and ask for 
this famous UNFILLED grade. It is per- 
forated with this mark— FRE NI LIN) along 
the edge of every yard. Look closely for it. 

Write for the Brenlin Book today 

With it we will send you the name of your 
nearest Brenlin dealer, or tell you how to order 
direct. Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2318 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brenlin Unfilled Shades are on dis- 
play in the Craftsman Building, 6 E. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 





For windows of less importance there 
are two Foey? peices ~—— of Brenlin— 
BRENLIN FILLED and BRENLIN 
MACHINE MADE—exceptional values 
at their prices. 



































A Wonderful 
Plain Range 


A Woman can’t help wanting a new 
Plain Cabinet Glenwood; it is so 
smooth and easy to clean, no filigree 
or fussy ornamentation, just the 
natural black iron finish — “The 
Mission Idea”’ applied to a range. 

The improved baking damper, heat indica- 
tor, revolving grate and roller bearing ash pan 
make it the most wonderful cooking ma- 
chine ever devised to make housekeeping 

. drudgeless. 


The Gas 
Range 
Attachment 
cooks, bakes 
and broilsto 
perfection 
and can be 
used with 
coal range. 


Coal, Wood and Gas Range 


Cabinet Glenwood Ranges are handsome, 
Convenient and wonderful bakers. Sooner or 

ter you'll have one, now if you knew what 
it would save. Write today for free booklet. 


Glenwood 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy 


Write for free booklet 81 of the Plain Cabinet 
lenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 51. 
Abig display of Glenwoods at both San Francisco 
and San Diego expositions. 























THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


Y DEAR MANAGER: That’s just what I 
want you to be this summer—my business 
manager.” 

“Capital!’’ I exclaimed—the sentiment ex- 
pressed so perfectly my very own idea! Then 
I read the rest of the letter, whose writer was a 
Kansas girl, preparing for graduation: 


I’ve thought just heaps of times about writing 
you, but I’ve been too busy with school. I’m prac- 
tically through now, shall have more time, and I 
wantso much todo something with it that will keep 
me in pin money (literal, for I want at least a dozen 
different kinds of pins), May I enter your Club? 


When I hear a knock at the door of the Club 
I always answer it before I do anything else, 
so I at once wrote her a letter of welcome, tell- 
ing her that we could very quickly help her to 
earn enough money to buy her “dozen differ- 
ent kinds of pins,’”’? not to mention the very 
beautiful pin which she would not have to 
purchase at all—the solid gold, diamond-set 
Swastika, our Club emblem. 

Then I turned to some other correspondents, 
Club members who wanted me to know their 
summer plans, or perhaps to make plans for 
them, for earning money; and every letter I 
signed: ‘Your friend and business Manager.” 
I shall enjoy business-managing these mem- 
bers, for every girl of them means business. 
One of them earned $328 between May first 
and September first of last year, while one was 
satisfied to stop when she’d earned $10—which 
wasentirely herown affair; but the same spirit 
of “snap” runs through all the letters: 

Dear Manager: I have been quite busy with 
school work for some time, but in a few weeks I 
shall be through and ready to do some good work 
for the Club. Please send me full particulars as to 
salary. I want to earn money during the summer 
to go to college. A MEMBER FROM TEXAS. 

Dear Manager: I thank you so much for the 
lovely Swastika pin and stationery which you 
sent me. I am sure that any girl has good reason 
to be proud of the pin, and I do surely feel amply 
repaid for my work. This summer, when I shall 
be relieved of some of my many, many duties, I 
hope to work more. A MARYLAND MEMBER, 

Dear Manager: I’ve earned my first money very 
easily and in a short time. I think The Girls’ 
Club is just great. I wonder, if more girls knew 
about the Club, if there would be as many school- 
girls working in stores and factories during vaca- 
tion? The salaryand the fascinating presents Club 
girls receive count for a whole lot, don’t they? 

A VERY THANKFUL OREGON GIRL. 


Do Let’s Talk Real Business 


6 to, is a limit to the number of inter- 
esting letters which I can quote in this col- 
umn, from girls for whom The Girls’ Club is 
going to act as business manager this summer; 
but, thank goodness! there is no limit to the 
number of such girls. I haven’t told you the 
half ofit. Just to mention what ambitious girls 
have accomplished in other summers: An Ohio 
member earned $97 inher first month. A clever 
Kentucky girl worked two months and earned 
$360. Three resolute girls, bent on complet- 
ing their education, worked all summer long 
and earned respectively $378, $440 and $698. 
Should not this thought encourage the writer of 
this letter? 

Please tell me how to become a member of The 
Girls’ Club and earn some money this summer. 
Your friendly letters to girls, which have seemed 
like personal letters to me lately, the enthusiasm 
of the Club members, and my present need, have 
made me want to know all about the Club. 

I have earned good salaries by teaching, and 
have been able to pay for my own and my sister's 
education at the State Normal School, but I have 
nothing left for the summer. We both hate to de- 
pend on others. Since there are no fees for joining 
the Club, I shall be very happy to do my part. 

A READER FROM COLORADO, 


Tf you are in that girl’s quandary, or in any 
other kind of quandary, The Girls’ Club is 
worth inquiring into, and the time both to in- 
quire and to start work is Now. Now, while 
youre in the notion of it; now, while the Club 
has such generous summer offers; now, while 
you have two, three, perhaps four, golden 
months to devote to the opportunities Ww hich, 
perhaps, ‘‘may not pass this way again.” It is 
my great theory, as you know, that evena well- 
to-do girl can introduce a profitable balance- 
wheel into her life by working with us Club girls; 
but among girls not rich, I find preéminently 
nine classes to whom, this summer, the Club 
connection can be a veritable saving spar: 
Schoolgirls Teachers 
Girls planning vaca- Girls ‘“‘laid off” from 

tions other work 
Girls without plans Prospective brides 
Girlsstruggling foran Girls who earned Club 

education money last summer 
Plain, everyday girls needing money 


Which are you? Where are you? Let me 
know, if I don’t know you already. My ad- 
dress is the same as always: 

MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Keep the Iceman Outside 
































A Modern Home Necessity 


Any McCray residence refrigerator can be arranged with the outside 
door for icing from the outside or rear porch. This keeps the ice man 
with his muddy tracks and ice drippings outside and relieves you entirely 
of this annoyance. 

Your refrigerator can be iced whether you are home or not. In cold 
weather you can leave the outside door open and keep your refrigerator 
cold without using ice. It is impossible to gain access to the kitchen or 
food compartments through the outside icing door. 


McCray 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


Whether you are enjoying the old home or planning a new one there 
is no feature that demands more careful consideration than your 
refrigerator. 

Eminent physicians declare that many cases of serious illness have 
been traced directly to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest 
medical authorities in the United States recently said: —“ The average 
refrigerator is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is wasted in 
overcoming the heat which percolates in from without. Wasted ice 
means not only wasted food, but often wasted lives from spoiled food.” 
Why hazard the health of your family? Why incur the risk of an 
unsanitary refrigerator? It is an expensive and unsafe economy. What 
can be more sanitary than the impenetrable, Snow-White, Opal Glass 
linings that are used in McCray Refrigerators? Adopt “Safety First” 
and avoid regrets. 


Perfect Circulation of Cold, Dry Air 4,°onsen' cit- 


culation of cold, 
dry, purified air through every food compartment of a refrigerator is the 
secret of perfect refrigeration. Even salt and matches can be kept in a 
McCray Refrigerator and will remain perfectly dry indefinitely —con- 
clusive proof of the dry-air circulation. All impurities, food odors, etc., 
are carried to the ice chamber, where they are condensed by contact with 
the ice and automatically discharged through the water-sealed drain 
pipe. Germs and microbes cannot thrive in this cold, dry, constantly 
circulating air. 


Scientific— Heat Repelling—Insulation {h° V2": of 


the McCray 
are well constructed and scientifically insulated by the most approved 
heat repelling materials—to keep the cold air in and the warm air out 
and economize ice. The insulation of McCray Refrigerators has been 
tested thoroughly. 


M4 . oe The linings of McCra 

-White S Li Diese lint Maeva 

now te anitary nings Refrigerators are ‘‘snow- 

white’’ Opal Glass, Porcelain or White Enamel, as you prefer, and are 

easily kept clean. There are no cracks or crevices—the shelves are 

removz and the whole interior can easily be kept sweet, clean and 

sanitary. 

“We guarantee every McCray Refrigerator to be 

The McCray Guarantee exactly as represented in our catalogs. If one of 

our refrigerators is found to be not as represented we will gladly refund purchase 

price and stand all freight charges.’ This guarantee is binding on us whether refriger- 
ators are bought direct from us or through one of our representatives. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., E.E. McCray, Pres. 


For over thirty years McCray Refrigerators have been recognized as standard. 
They are used in the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories, because tests proved them best to 
meet their exacting requirements. McCray Refrigerators are built in a great variety of 
sizes, for every requirement of residences, hotels, clubs, restaurants, delicatessen stores, 
groceries, meat markets, florists, hospitals, public institutions, etc., and are fully 
described in the following catalogs:— 


No. 92 For Residences 

No.69 For Grocers 

No.50 For Hotels,Restaurants,etc. 
No.73 For Florists 

No.61 For Meat Markets 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
740 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


CHICAGO, 1000 S. Michigan Avenue Name 
NEW YORK, McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 
For Salesroom in Your City See Your 
Local Telephone Book 


McCray Refrigerator Company, 


Please send me catalog No. 


Street 
City 


State__ 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


740 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
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Favorite 
Gown 


OU wouldn’t risk 

spoiling it for many 

times its cost. Then 

remember the importance of 

your dress shields and be cer- 

tain to select Omo Odorless 

Shields. They assure perfect pro- 
tection. Every pair guaranteed. 


Omo Shields come in styles suit- 
able for every costume. All are 
double-covered, washable, made of 
finest materials. 
Ask your dealer particularly for Omo Shields. 
1f he does not have them ee 

send us his name and 25c 
for sample pair, size 3. 
Beautiful booklet 

mailed freé’on re- ; 
quest. [> \ 


THE OMO 
MFG. CO. 


51 Walnut St., 
Middletown, 





HE scientifically made kind rec- 
ommended by nurses and expe- 
rienced mothers. Made of Omo San- 
itary Sheeting and Omo Rubber Sheet- 
ing. Plain or lace trimmed, 25c to 


$1.00 a pair. At your dealer’s or 
write to us. 


Infants 




















3-in-One lubricates 
best because it worksout 
dirt from fine bearings 
and spreads evenly over 
contact surfaces. Doesn’t gum or dry 
out. Contains no acid or grease. Has 
sufficient viscosity to wear long. Most 
satisfactory of all oils on sewing ma- 
chines and other fine mechanisms. 


3-in-OneOil ff 


is sold in drug, grocery, hardware and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (1% pt.) 
50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If 
you do not find these with your dealer, we will 
omg Pagag by parcel post, full of 3-in-One 
or 30c. 


FREE—W**s for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVM. Broadway 
New York 











SHORT- STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
taught by Dr. J. 
ein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


and writing of the Short-8tory 
Berg Esen’ 


250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 

















THE CHILDREN’S 
TABLE 
When They Won’t Eat Eggs 
By Marion Edey 


LL my babies have begun by liking an oc- 
casional coddled egg, but after a time the 
egg became repugnant, and the child could not 
be induced to touch it. Eggs being an impor- 
tant food, we thought of several ways to in- 
clude them in the children’s diet, with such 
success that perhaps other mothers who have 
experienced the same difficulty may be inter- 
ested in these suggestions. 

One of the first ways I give an egg is in 
creamed rice. The rice flour purchased for this 
is a French importation which may be had of 
any large grocery store, but there are undoubt- 
edly American preparations also. One table- 
spoonful is blended with a little cold water, and 
this is stirred into one cupful of boiling milk in 
a double boiler, and cooked for one hour. I 
then beat up a fresh egg and add it to the hot 
mixture, with plenty of salt. A child relishes 
this for either breakfast or supper. 

Little children are fond of custard. We make 
a variety by giving them sometimes baked cus- 
tard in individual cups, sometimes plain boiled 
custard, and sometimes tapioca custard; the 
tapioca for this being soaked and boiled first, 
then mixed with the custard, and cooled. Plain 
rice pudding and plain bread pudding made 
with an egg also form a nice variety for dessert. 

When there is no time to make a dessert be- 
forehand the babies have what they call ‘‘egg 
pudding.” Beat well the yolk of an egg; add 
half a cupful of milk, a spoonful of sugar and a 
little vanilla extract. Then beat the white of 
the egg very stiff and stir in lightly. This is 
like an eggnog without the wine. 

Sometimes the children have a piece of stale, 
home-made sponge cake over which half a cup- 
ful of milk has been poured; the cake soaks up 
all the milk, and the child eats it with a spoon, 
calling it ‘‘cake pudding.” 

The children are also very fond of ‘‘ orange 
pudding.” This is a beaten-up egg mixed with 
half a glassful of orange juice and a little sugar. 
The child may drink this out of a cup at the 
time he ordinarily takes his orange juice, or 
else eat it from his bowl, accompanied by 
crackers, by way of dessert. For a very young 
baby it is better to use the white of the egg only. 


LAIN ice cream is wholesome, but it is wise 

to have it made at home from the children’s 
own milk. I purchased a “‘child’s freezer,”’ a 
tiny affair which makes one tumblerful of ice 
cream. It is far less trouble than the ordinary 
large freezer, requiring only a little cracked 
ice, and a few minutes to freeze. 

The following recipe is delicious: 


FROZEN CUSTARD 


1 Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 
1E Vanilla Extract 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Cornstarch 


Vee 
14% Cupful of Sugar 


Put the milk over the fire in a double boiler. 
Moisten the cornstarch with a little cold milk; 
add it to the hot milk, and stir untilit thickens 
slightly. Beat the eggs and sugar together 
until light; add them to the hot milk, cook for 
oné minute, then take from the fire; add the 
vanilla extract, and, when cold, freeze the same 
as ice cream. 

Children also love this: 

ORANGE SHERBET 
1 Glassful of Orange Y% Pound of Sugar 
Juice 1 Glassful of Water 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 4 White of One Egg 
Gelatin 


Soak the gelatin in a little cold water for 
half an hour. Boil the sugar and water to- 
gether for five minutes; add the gelatin, and 
stand away tocool. When cold, add the orange 
juice, and strain through a fine sieve. Freeze, 
and addthe meringue. Ina large quantity this 
recipe calls fora one-egg meringue (white of egg 
beaten stiff, with a spoonful of powdered sugar) 
to be stirred lightly into the sherbet after freez- 
ing. The above small amount is one-fourth the 
original recipe, but I use half an egg white, 
which makes it fluffier than it is supposed to be 
but all the more nourishing. 


UNKET made from pure essence of pepsin is 

nice for little babies. A beaten raw egg may be 
mixed with the warm milk before putting in 
the pepsin. It is then set aside to cool in the 
usual manner. I use one egg for a bowl of 
junket large enough for two children. This 
makes a yellow junket instead of a white one, 
and is a pleasing variety. 

Children almost always enjoy arrowroot or 
cornstarch for supper, eaten with Graham 
crackers. These delicate flours can be cooked 
as plain cereals, or are even more appetizing 
and nourishing with the addition of an egg. 
Prepare the same way as the rice flour, using 
two or three teaspoonfuls of either to each cup- 
ful of boiling milk, and stirring in the egg after 
the mixture is cooked. Add either one egg for 
each child or one egg for every two children. 
Salt is preferred to sugar. 

A two-year-old child may have a scrambled 
egg. The egg is scrambled in a dry pan, with 
salt but no butter, and then a slice of crisp 
bacon is chopped up through it for flavor. This 
is relished very much for breakfast once or 
twice a week. Crisply broiled bacon is very 
easily digested and is allowed by the modern 
doctor for babies from sixteen months old up. 

A child will sometimes take a soft-boiled or 
poached egg when it is mixed with baked potato 
and salt, and served on a slice of moist toast. 

A very nourishing drink is a raw ora coddled 
egg in a cupful of hot malted milk. 

With a little arrangement of the above sug- 
gestions a child who does not like eggs will eat 
one or half a one almost every day with pleasure 
and benefit. 
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When You Want a Dessert 
in a Hurry— 


try one of the delicious tapioca recipes [i 
described in our new Minute Cook | 
Book. Perhaps it is a busy day and | 
you can’t spare much time to make 
dessert, or perhaps guests find you 
unprepared—you can make a tempting 
dessert with Minute Tapioca while 
you're getting dinner. 


For Soups 
Puddings 
and all 


Tapioca 















Requires 


No Soaking 


This dainty, wholesome food is 
so prepared that it cooks quickly with- 
out previous soaking. 













Just put it into the cooking dish with the other ingredi- 
ents and cook 15 minutes. Then, Presto! You have a 
delicious Date Tapioca, Maple Walnut Tapioca, Chocolate 
Blanc- Mange, or some other dessert that will surprise and 
delight everybody. 


The ready preparation of Minute Tapioca adapts it for 
use in many familiar dishes. Used instead of flour as thick- 
ening for berry and other pies, Minute Tapioca greatly 
improves the flavor. As a foundation for all kinds of fruit 
desserts, there is nothing so wholesome and delicious. 


While most of us know a few of the good old ways 
of serving Tapioca, there are many other tempting dishes 
made with Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine—such as 


Chocolate Blanc-Mange 
Add % cup Minute Tapioca, % cup sugar and a 
little salt to 3 cups chocolate or cocoa and let cook 
15 minutes, stirring frequently. Remove from the 
stove, flavor with vanilla and pour into a mould. 
Serve cold with sugar and cream. 


Parisian Charlotte 


Dissolve 2 envelopes Minute Gelatine in 2 cups 
hot milk. Beat 4 eggs and 2 tablespoons sugar to- 
gether, add to the hot milk and cook until slightly 
thickened. Then add 1 cup grated cocoanut and a 
teaspoon vanilla, and cool. When beginning to 
thicken, beat in 1 pint of whipped cream and pour 
into a mould lined with Jady-fingers. Place on ice 
till ready to serve. 


Peach Tapioca in Ramekins 
(Illustrated below) 

Press the pulp from 1 pint canned peaches through 
a sieve, saving the juice. Stir together 4 cup Min- 
ute Tapioca and 4 cup sugar and boil in 1% cups 
water for fifteen minutes. Add the peach and juice, 
stir thoroughly and mould. Serve with whipped 
cream. (This is delicious made with evaporated 
peaches, using % pound.) 


Tapioca Griddle Cakes 

2 cups Tapioca Cream (without flavoring) previ- 
ously prepared. 1 cup flour; % cup milk; 2 level 
teaspoons baking powder; % teaspoon salt. Serve 
piping hot with butter and honey or maple sugar. 

This is delicious for Sunday morning breakfast 
and easily prepared, as the tapioca cream can be 
made the day before. 


Banana Pie 
Make a custard of 1 pint milk, the yolks of 2 eggs, 
% cup sugar and a pinch of salt. Let the milk 
come to a boil and add the yolks of eggs well beaten, 
stirring for a few minutes. Take from fire and add 
1 envelope Minute Gelatine dissolved in 2 table- 
spoons boiling water. Flavor with vanilla. Pour half 
of the custard into a wet agate pie plate, cover with 
a layer of sliced bananas and set away to harden. 
When jellied, pour in the other half of the custard 
and slice on another layer of bananas. Cover with 
a meringue made of the whites of eggs and a table- 
spoon of sugar. Sprinkle with cocoanut. When 

ready to serve, cut in pie sections. 


These and many other delicious dishes that you will like are described in the 


New Minute Cook Book—Free 


The many helpful suggestions given in this little book make it invaluable to salt 
the woman who likes variety and daintiness in her menu. We’ll send it 
to you with enough Minute Tapioca for one day’s dessert, if you send your oh 
name and your grocer’s to 


pin 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 500 E. Main Street, Orange, Mass. lea 

Makers of Minute Gelatine—‘‘ Measured for You’’ . W 
boi 
se\ 
wi 
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When the box from home has Welch’s 


HERE:’S joy in the dormitory when 


the box from home contains Welchs 
—home goodies and Welch’s!—what a treat! 


Welch’s has the advantage over some things, for it not 
only tastes good but it is good for all who partake. 


Send to the young people at school a case of 


e l Cc h : S 
“Che National Drink 
The Welch Punch The Welch Lemonade 


“New Welch Rarebit” Take the juice of three lemons, juice of one Make your lemonade this way and you find 
ew welc arebit orange, one pint of Welch’s, one quart of that it possesses the often-lacking “some- 
One pint Welch Grape Juice, 3 water and one cup of sugar. Add sliced pine- thing.” For each quart of well-sweetened 
tablespoonfuls rice, 1-4 teaspoonful apple and oranges and serve cold. This punch lemonade allow a cup of Welch's Grape Juice. 
salt, | quart freshly roasted pea- has become the standard of excellence. Chill and serve. 

nuts, 4 tablespoons grated cream 

cheese (American or imported), |-2 


Pitt whipped cream, cap etuce ~—- Welch's contains all the health-giving qualities of choicest 


leaves. 


Wath the vice in several wates, Concords; the juice is quickly pressed, pasteurized and 


boil in boiling salted water for . . ° . 
Nees nd corr hermetically sealed in glass—nothing is added. 
slowly until tender. Shake the pan 


occasionally to prevent burning. Do more than ask for “Grape Juice” — say Welch’s and Get Tt! 


Cool the rice, grind the peanuts 


and whip up the cream. Arrange Write for new booklet, “Marion Harland’s 99 Selected Recipes.” If unable to 
some crisp lettuce leaves on a dainty get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid 


platter, then add the rice and the east of Omaha. Sample “Welch Junior” (4-0z. size) bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 
peanuts mixed with cheese. Use 


cream cheese that comes in foil 


packages, Coverwith the whivped "The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 
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Make your kit- 7 

chen bright and © 

beautiful with the Z 

shining cleanliness © 

of “Wear-Ever” | 

~ Aluminum Cooking Utensils. : 
2 6 99 
€ar-Lver — 
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Aluminum Utensils 


“Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils are 
made from thick, hard sheet aluminum 
which has been pressed under enor- 
mous rolling mills and pounded by huge 
stamping machines. Only the strongest, 
best metal can stand such tremendous 
pressure —and that is the kind of metal 
you get in ““Wear-Ever” Utensils. 

Made all in one solid piece without 
joints or seams, “Wear-Ever” utensils 
are easy to clean, pure and safe. No 
place for food to lodge—no coating to 


chip off. 
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Replace utensils that wear out 7 
with utensils that “Wear - Ever” 4 
Cut out coupon now. Mail it tc it to us | 
with 20 cents in stamps, and we will y 
Yy 


send you the “Wear-Ever” one-quart 
Stewpan shown below and an illustra- 
ted booklet which shows various tests 
and tells how to care for and clean 
aluminum ware. Half a million women 
have bought these ““Wear-Ever’’ Stew- 
pans, and have tested their superiority 
over ordinary ware. Send the coupon 
today for your pan. 















WEAR-EVER 
eg 
> 
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ALUMINUM 
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TRADE MARK 
























The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.12, New Kensington, Pa., 
or(if you live in Can.) Northern Aluminum Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Send me, pre paid, a 1-qt.“‘Wear-Ever” Stewpan, for which 
I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 
Name_ a 
Address 

I buy cooking ware 

of (Dealer’s Name) 




















a - Sample 

c® Can and 
Beauty Book 
Sent You 
for 4c in 
Stamps 





























The most fastidious 
women know that 
every demand of 
purity and fragrant dainti- 
ness is answered in Air-Float 
Talcum. 
Three kinds—Borated, Corylopsis of Japan 
and Wistaria. 
At your dealer’s. Sample can sent post- 
paid for 4c in stamps; also Beauty Book 
Handsome pound can 25c. 


Talcum Puff Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















































































































































HOW 10 GIRLS HAD 
A SHOWER FOR $1.50 


By Virginia Hunt 


GROUP of girls who earned all the money 

they spent were going to lose one of their 
number—that is, they said it would never be 
the same after Jessie left their merry crowd, 
she having announced her engagement and 
early marriage, and traveled around with John 
all the time. But they had had good times 
together and they wanted one more. After 
talking the matter over they decided—and I 
think wisely—that, instead of spending a lot of 
money on shower gifts before the little wed- 
ding, they would wait and club together and 
give Jessie something that she could always 
keep and use in her little suburban house. 

All the world was “white with May.”’ The 
bushes in the front yards were bursting into 
bloom, so white lilac, snowball and other 
flowering shrubs were gathered and placed in 
vases for the decoration of the house. A little 
note to Jessie from the friend in whose house 
the last bachelor-girl party was to be held said: 


Dear Jessie, come, go a-Maying, 
On Saturday next with me; 
That there be no delaying, 
Please promptly come at three; 
You'll find that many a springtime bloom 
Awaits you in my living room. 


On a small table in the living room stood a 
May basket like the one illustrated at the 
bottom of the page. The girls took a white box 
lid measuring sixteen inches across, covered 
the outside with pink crépe paper and the 
inside with white, rounded the corners and 
rolled them upward. Picture wire from the 
family handy box was wound with strips of 
wrapping paper and then with the pink crépe 
for handles. A roll of wild-rose crépe provided 
flowers and leaves for their decoration. 

From the remaining pink and white paper 
they cut circles eleven inches in diameter, 
folded them in four and cut the edge into four 
rounded petals, pulling them between the 
thumb and forefinger to make them curl. 

Jessie loved flowers, and the girls had de- 
cided that everything that went into the May 
basket should be something that could later 


go into the bride’s garden; so into the center of ' 


each circle they put a five-cent packet of flower 
or vegetable seed. When the circle was drawn 
up and tied with white jeweler’s ribbon, which 
comes at fifteen cents for ten yards, the petals 
made the little gift holder look like a wild rose. 


HEN the girls arrived, of course there 
were questions to be asked and answered 
about the progress of the trousseau, and after- 
ward floral games like ‘‘ Planting a Garden” 
and the “‘ Tidbits Farmer”’ were played. Then, 
of course, they had to have something to eat, 
and as the hostess was wise to economy she had 
made some orange water ice frozen quite hard. 
When serving she flattened it on the top and 
pressed in the center a chocolate drop with 
almonds radiating from it, and served it under 
the name of a “‘sunflower sundae.’ With it 
were delicious yellow-iced sponge cakes. 

The girls declared they could no longer stay, 
and Jessie must a-Maying go; so she pulled 
the ribbons and brought out the following 
packages of seeds and read aloud the rimes: 


Just plant this seed in ground so mellow, 
And you'll have flowers white, red and yellow. 
—(Portulaca.) 
Plant this with care, and you will greet 
Alyssum, ever known as sweet. 
— (Sweet Alyssum.) 
“Pansies for thoughts,” ’tis truly said; 
These will adorn your garden bed. 
—(Pansies.) 
These please the menfolks, as you know, 
So in your garden they must grow. 
—(Bachelor’s Button.) 
Sweet William bloomed in Grandma’s days, 
So you must try these flowers to raise. 
— (Sweet William.) 
To plant these seeds you'll not refuse, 
They'll bring you flowers with gorgeous hues. 
—(Nasturtium.) 
Just sow these in your garden bed, 
And you'll have flowers of flaming red. 
—(Scarlet Sage.) 
Plant parsley now, and, if you wish, 
’Twill garnish many a dainty dish. 
—(Parsley.) 
May lettuce, with its tender green, 
Within your garden plot be seen. 
—(Lettuce.) 
The girls all declared they had hada “‘lovely”’ 
time. Jessie was happy because of all the loving 
thought put into her shower, and the nine girls 
who planned it afterward discovered that their 
total expense was not more than $1.50. 





NOTE—Miss Hunt will be glad to help the girls plan 
their showers and announcement parties, and to supply 
games, if the request is accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Kindly address her in care of 
THE LapiEes’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


The “Shower” May Basket 


All the New Spring Styles are in this Book 


Our new Spring and Summer Cata- 
It’s Youts FREE 


logue, just issued, contains 278 
There have bee, 
























pages of beautiful illustrations show- 
ing the Newest Styles in apparel 
that every refined American 


woman will really enjoy wear- marked change; 
ing. We will be glad to send in es a and 
you this handsome Fashion you will certainly 


want to see ou 
Free Fashion Catz. 
logue before maki 

yourpurchase of cloth. 
ing for Spring and Sun. 
mer. Remember not only 
does our Catalogue cop. 
tain a greater variety of be. 
coming and up-to-date styles 
than that of any other house, 
but our policy of “low prices 


and reliable goods” insures that yoy 

will save considerable money by buy. 
ing from us. We pay all mail or expres 
charges and we guarantee to please you, 


Guide absolutely FREE of 
all expense to you. You 
need only drop us a pos- 
tal card saying “Send 
me your new Spring 
Catalogue No. 67L,” 
and it will be for- 
warded by return 
mail. This book should 
be in the possession of 
every woman who cares about 
her appearance and wishes to save 
money on her clothes. 


A Most Becoming Dress Hat 


6L50 Handmade Dress Hat made of fancy Silk Straw 
Braid and Satin. The satin is shirred on the brim and 
around the crown. Top of crown is of fancy straw braid 
and crown is encircled by a double twist of ribbon in self 
and contrasting color. At left side are two large roses with 
rich green foliage. Brim measures 15 inches in diameter. 
Colors: Battleship gray with cerise trimming, black with 
black trimming, sand with sand-color trimming, also in 
navy blue _ with Copenhagen blue trimming, all with 
American Beauty roses. A wonderful bargain. $3 98 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us, 
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The New Country Club Blouse 











DRESS 2L52 This Fetching Blouse is made of a fine cool sheer 
$698 white China Silk of really splendid quality. The blouse 
—_— is designed with fashionable fulness. A chic feature is 







the stitched pocket at each side which is trimmed with 
a loose diagonal tab of self material finished with fancy 
pearl buttons. The roll collar is of self material, and 
the blouse fastens down the center of front with fancy 
pearl buttons. The sleeves are three-quarter length 
and finished with a rounded button-trimmed cuff of 
self material. A wonderful bargain at this low price. 
Colors: white or black. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Special 
Price, All Mail or — — Paid ‘$1 00 
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A Very Stylish Dress That’s a Bargain 


35L51 Empire Dress of fine genuine all silk Shan- 
tung Pongee Silk. The blouse is designed with a vest 
effect bordered by stitched plaits. The vest is trimmed 
with satin piping and satin buttons in contrasting 
color. Sleeves are trimmed with buttons to match 
vest. Silk bonnaz embroidery in contrasting color 
is applied on the military cutaway collar and on 
the Empire belt as pictured. The full flare skirt is 
made with two oddly shaped patch pockets on front, 
each pocket trimmed with self embroidery. The 
stitched plait down center of front is trimmed with 
self covered buttons. Dress fastens invisibly in front. 
Comes with}long sleeves only. Colors: tan Pongee 
trimmed with emerald green or Belgian blue em- 
broidery and piping. Sizes 32 to'44 bust, skirt length 
40 inches; also to fit misses and small women, 32 to 38 

bust, skirt length 38 er: Raine Mail or 
Express Charges Paid by U 


Dainty Blouse of Embroidered Organdie 
2L53 A Smart Little Blouse made of extra fine cool 
sheer white Embroidered Organdie. Waist is embroid- 
ered as pictured both front and back in small fancy 
squares, and not only is the waist stylish and com/fort- 
able, but the fabric is attractive and will give excellent 
wear. The blouse has a standing turnover collar which 
may be worn open at neck as pictured or fastens in 
Military style close around the neck as indicated in the 
small illustration. Blouse is’ cut with stylish fulness, 
and fastens down front with a row of fancy white pearl 
buttons. At each shoulder it is trimmed with a row of 
French veining. Sleeves are three-quarter length and 
finished with turnback cuffs of plain white organdie 
edged with veining. Comes in white only. Sizes 32 to 


44 bust. Special S B 
$6.98 | Mailor express Charges Paid by Us." $1.00 
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Cleans a: 


A few drops of 


O-Cedar Polish 
on your dust 
cloth causes it 
to not only pick 
up and hold the 
dust particles tha 
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Dusting 
Made 
Dustless 


—and housework cut in 
half. This is what has been 
done in millions of mod- 
er homes by the use of 


O-Gas 


Such homes are easily rec- 
ognized by their brightness, 
their cleanliness and their 
atmosphere of cheer. They 
are inviting, magnetic, restful. 
Their woodwork, floors and 
furniture reflect the pleased 
smiles which their lustre and beauty 


provoke. They are the kind of homes 
you want yours to be. 


Cleans as It Polishes 


A few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish 
on your dust 
cloth causes it 
to not only pick 
up and hold the 
dust particles that 
otherwise would 
be scattered (to 
alight some- 
where else) but 
to impart a mir- 
ror-like lustre 
that brings Z_ 
out dis- 
tinctly the 
usually hidden beau- 
ties of the most deli- ° 
cate wood grains. 


Best for Renewing 


ANY Polish Mop 


Since much of the superiority of 
O-Cedar Polish Mops is due to the 
O-Cedar Polish with which they are 
treated, it follows that any polish 
mop can be made to partake of this 
superiority by simply using O-Cedar 
Polish to renew it. You will, sooner 
or later, have an O-Cedar Polish Mop 
and ALL its advantages, but in the 
meantime, you can gain SOME of 
these advantages by using O-Cedar 
Polish to renew your present mop. 


Liberal Sample 


FREE 


fust send your address for enough O-Cedar 
Pc lish to try out and see for yourself why 
it is so popular with 
housewives all over 

the world. 

O-Cedar Polish, in 
convenient sizes—25c 
and up—and O-Cedar 
Polish Mops are sold 
by all grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware and 
department stores. 


Any Dealer will 
return your money 
if you should fail 
to be delighted with 
anything O-Cedar. 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago 
Toronto — London 
Berlin 
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| The imoroved 


It’s hard to improve a well- 
nigh perfect product such as the 
O-Cedar Polish Mop, but that 
is what we have succeeded in 
doing. Not the mop itself—that 
couldn’t be improved—but its 
adjustments. 


All the newest O-Cedar Polish 
Mops are fitted with the 


Handy Handle Hinge 


that permits instant adjustment of the 
handle to any required angle to suit 
any emergency. The mop will now 
go flat under anything—no setting 
needed — just push. 


The New 
Triangular Mop 


Fits into every corner and reaches 
all those hard-to-get-at places. Fitted 
with the Handy Handle Hinge, mak- 
ing it perfectly adjustable. 








75c and $1.25 
The Standard 


Round Mop 


The original shape and preferred by 
many. With the new Handy Handle 
Hinge it reaches under beds, furniture 
or radiators without being tipped up 
on edge. 


Cleaner and Brighter 
Floors than you ever, 


had Before 
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The leading spirit of the gayest 
social centre of the South. Her 
name is One you would immediately 
recognize if you heard it. 
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A letter from her came to us a short 
time ago—telling us that she owes 
her much-admired teeth to the 
faithful use of Dr. Lyon’s. We per- 
suaded her to allow us to publish 
her photograph so that you may see 
the beneficial results of using either 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


The faithful use of either gives a life- 
time of good teeth — good health— 
good looks. You can depend upon 
the safe, efficient properties of Dr. 
Lyon’sPerfect Tooth Powderor Den- 
talCream. They prevent the forma- 

tion of tartar and correct ex- 

cessive acidity of the mouth. 
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Send 2c_ stamp 
now for delight- 
ful 10-day trial 
package of ei- 
ther Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Den- 
tal Cream. Ad- 
dress I. W. Lyon 
& Sons, 526 
West 27th St., 
New York City. 


Look for Free 
Tooth Brush 

oupon in 
— each package. 
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Year after year you 
will keep on using 





‘The exquisite fragrance 
never seems tO wear out 
its welcome. 

Unlike most tales of 
distinctive scent, it has 
never become the fad of 
one moment, to be laid 
aside the next. 

Perhaps this is why ithas 
been so widely imitated. 
But there is only one 
Babcock’s. Try it. If you 
don’t like it, your 
dealer will return 
your money. 


Pa Ce Atdrug-and depart- 

ment stores or from 
us by mail if you can’t get 
it there. 25 centsin Canada, 


AP. BABCOCK CO 


Perfumes Toilet Powders 
Sachets Toilet Waters 


NEW YORK PARIS 




















OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS fsi.sfeist 522% 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits, 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars, 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 28 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $23.50. Write for 

Cards, 


samples. 100 Visiting 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 























THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


A Circle of Married 
Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: 
“How Can Home Women Make Money?” 


i E big plan grows. 
It isa plan on which we worked fora long 
time before presenting it to JOURNAL readers. 
And even nowit isn’t finished. We wait for you 
to complete it, with your efficient work, your 
clever ideas and your splendid enthusiasms, 
you wives and mothers who have asked us to 
solve one of your most perplexing problems— 
that of ways and means of earning extra money. 
We believe that the League is going tosolve 
it with amazing success, and it is going to do it 
by being a real League, an organization of 
stirring women bound together by a common 
interest. Already the apt suggestion of one 
member has been carried out. She was one of 
the first with whom we talked over our plan for 
finding remunerative work for the ‘‘ home” 
woman. ‘‘Splendid!’”’ she exclaimed. ‘Put 
me downas amember atonce. But why don’t 
we have an emblem, which people will associ- 
ate withus?. Think how nice it would be to be 
traveling in a strange place and to recognize 
another member of the League by her badge, 
as the Masons or the King’s Daughters do!”’ 


The Journal’s Gift to Members 


We SAW it as she did, at once, and the result 
is the beautiful and unusual pendant, 
wrought in solid gold, which, resting in its 
dainty box of pearl- 
gray velvet, is pic- 
tured here. 

How do youlike 
youremblem? The 
design was created 
especially for The 
Wives’ League. 
You will see that 
its center repre- 
sents the talis- 
manic Swastika, 
that ancient sym- 
bolof goodfortune, 
while the golden 
circle surrounding 
it symbolizes some- 
thing with an even 
deeper significa- 
tion—the marriage The Gold Pendant 
ring. Theemblem Given to Members 
is of Roman-finish 
gold, three-quarters of an inch indiameter, with 
a pure white diamond sparkling in its center. 
It may be worn either on a chain, or, in the 
manner now so fashionable, ona plain ribbon 
around the neck; and it is safe to say that the 
most fastidious dresser in the whole League 
never owned nor is likely to own a handsomer 
ornament than this simple but exquisite pend- 
ant, of which THE JoURNAL is ready to make 
her a present. 

For—here’s the unique thing about this 
League pendant: money can’t buy it! As no 
fees, dues or expenses of any sort are to be 
exacted of our members, we have decided to 
award it asa token of recognition of good work; 
not given to you instead of money, but ix 
addition to money. By ‘‘good work,” too, we 
meana very moderate standard, purposely fixed 
so that the busiest of homebodies can attain it. 


What the League Will Do 


NFORMATION will gladly be sent regard- 

ing the way in which you may earn the pend- 
ant, and—what is still more important—the 
way in which you may earn money without its 
conflicting in the usual way with your home 
duties, if you will write requesting it. There 
is an interesting little: book, ‘‘How to Earn 
Money Though Married,” of which we’ve had 
enough copies printed to send one to every 
married woman who asks for it within the next 
thirty days. 

The Wives’ League was started by THE 
JourNAL last month. Already it has a large 
membership. It was evoked into existence 
by the hundreds of letters received by THE 
JourNAL editors, begging them to suggest some 
remunerative work which a wife and house- 
keeper could do. 

We have such a plan of work ready, and 
members who joined only a few weeks ago are 
already money-earners. The work is easy, and 
the amount of time spent is optional with the 
worker. The rate of payment is liberal and is 
based entirely on units of work. In addition 
to the money payments, members may now 
receive the gold pendant, while other gifts 
and privileges will be offered as time progresses. 

Any married woman may join the League. 
The greater the membership the stronger the 
organization, and the more benefits to be en- 
joyed by each member. How deeply these 
benefits are felt is expressed with brief elo- 
quence in this letter: 





Dear League Members: What do you know 
about my earning over $14 this month? I am so 
tickled over it! I'm just a girl, although I am 
married and have the sweetest baby girl in the 
world. I was, however, a wage-earner before’my 
marriage, and it seemed so good to have a little 
money again that I had earned with my own 
efforts. I was saving my money for some new 
“fixin's’’” in the way of clothes, but unexpected 
business reverses made it necessary for my hus- 
band to raise a certain amount by a certain time 
and how proud I was to think I was able to help 
him! AN OKLAHOMA BRIDE. 


We have placed a woman secretary in charge 
of the affairs of the League, and you need not 
hesitate to write her. All communications in 
regardto membership or other League business 
should be addressed as follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOuRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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operation is performed. 





Toast—Bacon—Eggs 


El Grilstovo is just as practical as that. Get 
your whole breakfast on it in say 15 minutes 
from the time switch-plug is inserted. 

Current costs at average rate less than two 
cents. You see, you do two operations at once— 
the upper one in any kitchen dish; lower one in 
the special deep Underdish that is furnished. 
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10,000 Hotpoint distributers ready to 


explain how economical El Grilstovo is. 


Ready the week of May 3rd to save you a third of the price. 
Hotpoint Week is an annual event with us—ourway of encourag- 
ing the wide use of electric appliances on lamp-sockets—of intro- 
ducing you to a Hotpoint Dealer. 


Let him show you E] Grilstovo. 


Two stoves and two operations at the cost of one 


Think of coils of red-hot wire(you mightcompare it witha bed of glowing charcoal). 
Above the glowing coils you use any regular cooking dish while the special deep 
Underdish furnished with El Grilstovo isin use below. Twooperations at once at 
no additional expense. This makes it the most rapid and economical electric stove. 


It is an every-day stove for regular cooking. But being nickel plated and highly 
polished, is a handsome table piece. The stove-top is 7% inches in diameter— 
large enough to use standard kitchen ware. Underdish is deep enough for a 
thick steak or chops. A reflector throws all the heat up or down when only one 


Attaches to any lamp-socket. Guaranteed 5 years. Price $5.00. In Canada $6.50. 
Special Hotpoint Week price $3.35. Canada $4.35, 





Broiling Steak by Electricity 
Use the deep Underdish for broiling. The 


heat, being above, retains all the juices in the 
meat. Nothing to contaminate the food—just 
pure, clean heat from the glowing coils. 

And on top, another operation at the same 
time—say, minced browned potatoes. 

Time 15 minutes; cost less than two cents. 
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Yes, the price has been reduced to $3.00. All exclusive Hotpoint 

wi features are retained—the hot point—the cool top and handle— 
My the attached stand—the interchangeable plugwith cool grip—the 
—™ (10-year guarantee, and many others. And it hasbeen improved 
for 1915. 

r For ten years the Hotpoint Iron has set the standard and more than 2,000,000 
aye Hotpoint Irons are in use all over the world. It has become such a favorite that 
™ our factories now produce five times as many as they did 4 years ago. Result— 
m= @€§€=lower producing cost—lower selling price. Nickeled and highly polished $3.00. 
. Canada $3.50. 

oil Yourdealer 1 1 ; 

Hotpoint distributers are to be Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 
i sound almost everywhere who New York, 46 West St. Chicago, 2240 Ogden Ave. 
bs advantas co. Ifmore convenient Ontario, Calif, London, Albion House, 59 Oxford St. 
lng send Check to our nearest office 

= and we will shi id, i i i i 

= Tacs I ship pre ei Avel Canadien Hotpoint pectric Heating Co., 
F ance for every ; sk your nt oat u 
hagd dealer to show * sme to a 25 Brant St. Limited 365 Cordova St. 
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“Yes, I am ever so proud of the 
_ rich effect produced by the white 
Jap-a-lac Enamel ”’ 





| 6 h. beauty of any Jap-a-lac result is only 
equalled by its durability. 


It is always a quality result. For consider that the gua/ity in 
Jap-a-lac—every drop in every Green Label Can is a fact proved. 


Consider that The Glidden Varnish Company’s products for 
many years have covered the finest examples of furniture, pianos, 
motor cars and everything that requires varnish. And that 


JAPA-LAG in its three groups 


—in its many colors—is made on the same quality standard. 


It is this Glidden Quality standard which insures the durability and long life of Jap-a-lac 
results—and the Aazdsomeness of Jap-a-lac effects. ‘The certainty of finish and result makes 
Jap-a-lac the only choice. Lastingly beautiful finishes are insured when you use these Jap-a-lac 
Enamel Colors: Enamel Blue (Pale), Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel Pink, Enamel Red, 
Apple Green Enamel, Enamel Green (Dark), White Enamel (Gloss White), Flat White, 
Brilliant Black, Dead Black. 


Write for free booklet and color card showing all the wonderful Jap-a-lac colors. 


Tue GLiIpDEN VARNISH ComMPpaANy, CLEVELAND, U. S.A. 


THe GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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You Can Weish 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—fullof Lifeand 
Energy. 


When each vital organ is as strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 


Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can 
do,” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 70,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 





I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 


I am at my desk from 
8 A.M. to 5 P. M. person- 
ally supervising my work. 
When in Chicago come to 
see me. 


My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. Fully 
one third of my pupils are 
sent to me by those who 
have finished my work. 


I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 


If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won't 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experi- 
ence, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 


authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure 
of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her pause? 
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Bran-Made 


Complexions 


Do you know that many clear 
skins owe much to bran, used as 
an inner cleanser? ‘This natural 
laxative, made a habit, does much 
to keep folks well. 

Pettijohn’s supplies this bran 
in unground form, hidden in a 
breakfast delicacy. It is pressed 
into luscious wheat flakes. This 
whole-wheat dainty is one-fourth 
bran. 

Most folks, to keep at their best, 
should eat it three times weekly. 
They would welcome it every day. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (860) 























I Am Making A Special Factory Price On 


10,000 e Fireless 


Cookers 

en a a ee ny 
Big bargain to introduce 
cooker into new neighbor- 
hoods quick. Write before 
price advances. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Cooker is aluminum lined 
of course. Complete outfit 
aluminum utensils free. 
Write for Free Book with 
150 recipes and Bargain 
Prices direct from factory. 


















/Wm. CampbellCo.,Dept.13, Detroit, Mich. 














ANOTHER SIDE 
OF THE BUSINESS 
GIRLS LIFE 


By Jessie Faith Sherman 


NCE upon a time a young girl sat herself 

down to study the question of a business 
career. Her father had long been dead. She 
had a brother who was earning a good salary, 
with which he supported the home. After the 
housework was done in the morning she always 
had a full half-day in which she seemed never 
to accomplish anything worth while at home. 
She felt a special affinity between her soul and 
the sdul of the business world; she was proud, 
and pride and dependency are seldom partners. 
And then the family really needed her help! 

So, after a quiet, firm announcement to the 
mother and brother that her decision could not 
be altered, she fitted herself; and when she was 
accepted for her first position it was on merit 
alone. She was prompt, industrious, quick- 
witted, accurate—everything to be desired. 
And she was prized accordingly. The work 
was full of interest, and she was enthusiastic 
over it. She rose quickly higher and higher. 
She received a larger salary at the end of her 
first year than her office mates were receiving 
after four and five years of work, and she 
earned all she got. 

When she permitted herself to think of things 
other than business she complacently reviewed 
her surprising advancement and attributed it 
to her ability to make up her mind and stick. 

She laughed when she pictured herself wash- 
ing dishes or scrubbing floors, and glanced 
approvingly at her mirrored self in the trim 
business get-up: always a fresh tailored shirt- 
waist and dainty collar and tie; always a skirt 
with no crease except those put there with an 
iron; always the daintiest of linen handker- 
chiefs; always the best of gloves, well cleaned in 
winter and snowy white ones in summer, and 
the best of shoes polished like new; clothed 
in immaculate whiteness, with fastenings con- 
stantly in perfect order, so that no thought of 
accident ever brought anxiety toher very soul. 


HEN she fell sick. After the first day in 

bed she felt so much better that she dressed 
and lay on the couch in the sitting room. She 
kept quiet, watching her mother moving 
quickly around, dusting and washing and 
brushing, climbing and stooping. 

“Now, you’re through surely,” she com- 
mented after a while. ‘‘Do come and rest.” 

But her mother shook her head with a smile, 
and the girl’s heart felt very strange and soggy 
when she saw, through the kitchen door, the 
little woman who was her mother ironing. 

When the finished things were brought 
through to be put away, the girl saw only an 
armful of beautifully white tailored waists and 
a number of dainty collars and jabots of im- 
maculate whiteness, while a stand, still in the 
kitchen but easily seen, was heaped high with 
the filmy whiteness of girlish underclothes. 

“Just a little while now,” said the mother 
cheerfully, ‘‘and I’ll be with you.” As she 
spoke she was hurrying through the room with 
one of the neat, dark business suits. 

When the pressing was finally completed the 
girl sighed with relief. Now, at last that slen- 
der figure could rest. And sure enough, here 
came the mother, to sit in the rocker; but she 
piled a chair beside her with garments to be 
made and mended, and busily flew the needle 
almost to the exclusion of speech. 

““Why—why,” faltered the girl, ‘did you let 
so much work accumulate? System ” She 
broke off suddenly. Something in her mother’s 
expression prevented the acquired philosophy 
of business from being handed out to her in 
this fashion. 

“This hasn’t accumulated,” replied the 
mother simply. ‘It isn’t much more than I 
usually have, for you didn’t use any clothes 
yesterday.” 

The business girl longed to cry. “And—and 
haven’t I earned enough even to keep my 
clothes in order?” she asked brokenly. ‘Oh, 
mother, and I thought I was doing so much 
good—that I was truly helping the family!” 





ER mother resisted the impulse to bend 

over the sorrowing girl. ‘‘My daughter,” 
she said frankly, ‘“‘you have a fresh shirtwaist 
daily; your skirts and coats must be constantly 
fresh. Your simple little neck finery, jabots 
and such, mean at least half an hour’s work to 
be wearable. I have had your things washed, 
but all the money you earn would hardly pay 
for the ironing alone of your clothes. 

“‘Your suits, your dressmaking bills—aside 
from the things I make—come high. Your 
gloves and shoes are of the best, and the care of 
them—yes, I clean your gloves and polish your 
shoes. I found long since that the bill from the 
glove cleaner’s for a month’s cleaning was more 
than our income would permit. 

**Do you realize that not a week goes by that 
you do not buy something? You have never 
exceeded your income, but there wasn’t much 
margin. You are perhaps better off than you 
would be at home. You have more broadened 
interests, more elaborate surroundings, finer 
clothes, less worry and more rest; in fact, you 
have bettered yourself. But you have delib- 
erately shut your eyes to home interests. 

“If you had stayed at home I should have 
been relieved of half the work, and, between us, 
I think we could have contrived to dress you 
well. I should have had a companion, and you 
would have known the friendship of a mother 
whose interest is your interest—who would 
share your sorrow and joy. 

“But you chose the cold, mechanical, busi- 
ness world, where the interest is only money, 
and sorrow and joy are devoid of sympathy. 
You Oh, my daughter, forgive your 
mother! She’s been heartless, merciless. She 
was overstrained. It’s all right. I love to do 
it all for you because I love you so! There, 
dearest, don’t cry! There—there—there!” 
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TRADE MARK 


Under»*musling 


OU can be sure of all that’s 

good in muslin underwear for 

women if you look for the Dove 
trade mark. 


Dove Under-muslins are made by the 
world’s largest makers in their line— 
with a quality record of 43 years behind 
them. They are made in a factory 
100% clan—where all is hygienic. 


We believe that none can surpass Dove 
Under-muslins in design, materials, fit, 
workmanship, durability, szy/. 


Look for the “DOVE”— 
It Means Assured Quality 


The Dove label is placed on this good under- 
muslin line that yox—that no woman ever need 
buy under-muslins haphazard. That when you go 
shopping for combinations, night gowns, corset 
covers, under-skirts, etc., you may 4vow a labeled, 
trade-marked line—backed by a reputable house— 
on which you can rely. Just as you buy a snown 
tooth-paste—or shoe—or glove. 


**You will love the DOVE’? 


You never will find skimping anywhere in Dove 
Under-muslins. Plenty of material and accurate 
measurements give ease of fit. As for style, there’s 
beauty in every stitch of Dove Under-muslins. 
You can always get just what you want to go with 
your very latest dress. 

You can get Dove Under-muslins in all styles of night 
gowns; under-skirts; corset covers; envelopes; chemises; 
combinations; drawers; Princess slips; etc. Hand-em- 
broidered, if you wish. Most good stores have them. 


Wherever you buy your muslin underwear ask to see Dove 
Under-muslins, 


D. E. SICHER & CO. (Established 1872), New York City. 
Makers of 





Under~muslins 
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Duplicates 


Red Wing Grape Juice is just as 
fresh—just as pure—just as sweet 
and rich in grapey flavor as the 
fresh fruit when first picked—only 
one light crush from select 


Concords is used—it reaches you 


just as it left the grape. 


Unchanged 
Unfermented 
Unadulterated 


RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing — 
insist on the brand that insures the utmost in purity, 
quality and grapey flavor. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you, send us his name and address and 
$3.00 and we will ship you a trial case of a dozen 
pints by prepaid express to any point east of the 
Rockies, or for 10c we will mail you a sample four 
ounce bottle. 


Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape 
delicacies that delight both guests and home folks. 
It’s free. 


Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 





GuARANTELO BY 


d x PURITAN. 
9 FOOD PRopucTS CO" "5 

> MAKER oo 
UNDER THE FOOD Ans s 


DRUGS ACT JUNE 3°" 
o4 7826 


2 OUNCES NET moons 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Straight |_|] Discipline in the Nursery 
That Grew i A Cure for a Baby’s Wakefulness 


Straight in |} | What is good to make the baby sleep better 
: peg ; at night? He is absolutely well, but wakes to 
be nursed four or five times a night, and I am 

worn out from loss of sleep. E. L. K. 


If the baby is gaining four ounces weekly, 
“P has normal movements from the bowels, does 
oor not vomit, and seems well in every respect, 

. e ” then his wakeful nights are due simply to lack 
: ired Little Feet of training, and the only thing to improve con- 
ditions is to let him cry it out a few times until 

Na“f 99 h hild’ he learns that crying will not bring a night 
a fancy narrowshoe your Child s meal. This may be hard on you and the rest 


foot HURTS. Andsuch a shoe, if of the household, but in the end it will be much 






















| bend h derf b better for all concerned; for you are ruining e 

worn long, bends the tender foot bones, the child’s digestion with the frequent night SH tra‘ 
laying the foundation for a lifetime of corns, feedings. In gs but y 
bunions, ingrowing nails, callouses, fallen : 


them quicl 
Polish. P: 
a polish tk 
Thoumht a 
without tl 
always ha 
Parrot = 
gredie nts— 
Sr ia 
Use it for c 
aluminum. 


arch, ote How to Cure Effeminacy in a Boy 
Do you want your child to know those tor- Are there corrective measures to apply when N ece S Sa r to r 
tures? Or do you want him or her to know a boy of nine seems effeminate? My boy is an 


healthy feet — free of such troubles ? only child and has lived much with me alone. 


Try Educators for your child’s very next He prefers to remain in the house and assist 

shoes. They will let the feet grow as they ought me rather than to go out and play with boys of OO Aastr 

to, free of coms, bunions, etc. Good-looking, his age. He is very gentle and loving, but seems 

good-sense shoes with plenty of toe space. too much like a girl to suit me. Mrs. M. 
For men, women, children, $1.35 to $5.50. ae he boy or. — nd ‘ ad = ces yo . 

lex other nice boy about the age of y , in- 
cy pon “laa ge, wGemedcall | vite him to play in the house and to an occa- a l 1 h C tou ch an d 
y Ed x If ? h room 4 sional meal until your boy gets fond of him, aes 
correct Educators. your shoe man hasn then gradually lead them to become interested 
them, write us for address of nearest dealer and in outdoor sports, like roller skating, marbles, 


e 
Free Book “Bent Bones ball games, etc. As the child becomes more f C h C 
Make Frantic Feet.’ and more interested in the games he will lose p er ec ss Or en in e 
; P his self-consciousness and enjoy the outdoor 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., C | life with the other boys. 
13 High Street, Z 


Boston, Mass. y Mild Punishments for Children | h c on e Com es 


Please mention some right and safe punish- 





ments for little tots from two to six years of 


Don’tmiss seeing 


fs e e 
the Educator Ex- &f : age. I have two-year-old twins, a boy of four th C 
hibit at the Sen = and a little girl of six who often need correc- Wi rac 1Ce 


Francisco Fair tion, and I do not always know just how to’ 


proceed. A MOTHER. 


Educator A very mild punishment will answer better th th 
a than a severe one if you are consistent and c O er comes 


Little Men make the child feel that it will znvariably follow 





the wrongdoing. Making them sit on a chair 
in a room alone, stand in the corner and even in C 1S 
Resid | go to bed are all good punishments for the 
re ° | twins. The two elder children should be rea- e 
Rice & Hutchins | soned with or told they must be deprived of l 


| some pleasure, as they are old enough to re- pa 1 
|! member this form of punishment for some days 
| | at least. Make the punishment a direct conse- 


quence of the wrong act whenever you can 


HO E | Try the “Rest Cure” for Temper 
| What can I do to break a terrible temper 


nadia which, I fear, my little girl of seven has inher- 
ited from me? She gets rigid, and black in the 
| face, when very angry, and sometimes only 
when crossed a very little she will fly into a Lae 
passion. I have tried whipping, but this only —— 
makes matters worse. TROUBLED. i 
If the child has inherited this bad temper | | 
from you you must be sure that you never cor- 
rect her while you are angry yourself. You will 
have to be very patient with her, and little by 
little help her overcome her fault. Such a 
child is often very excitable and high-strung, 
and the best thing to do is to treat her as a sick 
child and firmly but calmly undress her and i 
put her to bed in a room by herself. This little 
| “rest cure’? often works wonders. When she 

















70000 Women 
















has become calm, you can reason with her 
and talk nicely with her about her fault, and 


I saved American women many thousands of dol- 
lars, and gave them better refrigerators for their 





money. A postal today will save you ten or fifteen thus little by little help her to control : | 
dollars. —Hugh L. Smith, President. oe ewe ey eee eee ontrol herself Make Yo 
THE GREAT | Bribing the Children is a Poor Plan ‘ 


















y ios What do you think about bribing children { a 
ros rp pees | to do things you wish done and which they i © 
ays’ free o. ae . 
SANITARY trialinyourown | | Very much dislike to do? I have several little JS 
home. Easy nieces and nephews and some of them are_ | 
err @ monthly pay- sf m on 6 } 
ments if desired. being brought up by this bribing method. S li 
Beautiful, sanitary. Saves its price in cost of ice. They are neither very obedient nor happy chil- pir 
Round metal body; enameled snowy-white inside dren, and I have wondered if the parents are More dure 
and out. Easy to clean—no dirt-catch- ee ore os t < ‘ ‘ v 
ing corners. Revolving shelves. Cork- right in bribing or hiring them to do so many ‘is ‘a 
cushioned doors and covers—noise- things that other children do simply because bag es. 
less and air-tight. Porcelain drink- k  aaked isthe Aw Aun perise turn 
ing water reservoir and cooling | they are asked to do them. N AUNT. living roor 
a ie ye me Ph 4 idusmedicen: I think it is an exceedingly bad way of man- children a: 
Move-easy casters. All latest im- aging children. Children should not be paid to THE AER 
lone a Wels, havea Or be good or to obey. Rewards may be given 426 Oakland 
PG GOSGGhene: Fhe r to them, but these should not be promised 





Postal brings handsome free 
catalog and factory prices. 


White Frost Refrigerator 






beforehand; they should simply be given as a | 
means of bestowing pleasure on the child and { 
not as a means of hiring the child to do some- 




















Company - —— thing he does not like. The well-brought-up 
600 04: Hees Meee A miniature White Frost child obeys because he has respect and love for am 
Jackson, Mich. iaCiRGeR cae. his parents and realizes that they are in author- 
ity over him, doing what is for his best good. i 
Let Us Send You This 20in. The book called ‘Gentle Measures in the | |} 
2%oz. Training of the Young,” by Jacob Abbott, ex- | 


$2.45 





S | CH ON AP. plains this point very clearly, and I should ad- 
W | vise mothers to read it if they are at a loss how 
PROVAL | to manage their children, 
We open accounts with responsible 
women everywhere and ship goods 
prepaid on approval—no pay un- 
less satisfied. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% oz.18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . . 2.45 
2 of.22in. 1.75 24in.. . 3.45 
TripleWavy Switch, 22in.. $3.45 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 
Transformation, Natural Curly, 
$2.50 to $25.00 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 
little more; ask for estimate. Write for 
our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 15, 105 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler | 4 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by | a 


mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 


} 
Wheeler in care of THE Lapigs’ Home JournAt, Inde- | : } 
} 





pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any 
questions about the mothers themselves, but not about i 5 
children. | i 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the | ‘ | 
clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind ' i 
will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure i AR Mw as U WwW A)N(D Com PANY 
in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 



















































Brings 


Bright Beauty 


to Brass Ware 


SH trays get burned and brown, 
but you can clean and polish 
them quickly and easily with Parrot 
Polish. Parrot is something new— 
a polish that works better than you 
thought a polish could work, yet 
without the objections that you’ve 
always had to metal polishes. For 
Parrot contains no dangerous in- 
gredients—no explosives, no acids or am- 
monia—nothing to stain or harm your hands. 


Use it for copper, brass, nickel, glass and 
aluminum. 





Sample 
Metal 
Can 


Mailed 
postpaid 
for your 
dealer’s 
name and 
6c in 
stamps 


Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A, 
111 West 
MonroeSt. 
Chicago 














HOT OUTSIDE COOL INSIDE 











Make Your Rooms 7 Degrees Cooler 


Keep out the glare of the sun, yet letin 
light and air, with beautifully colored 


AAEROLUX 


i Sencar - 
Splint Fabric Awnings 
More durable and artistic, doubly efficient. 

We also manufacture the famous Aerolux 
No-Whip Porch Shades, which at small ex- 
perise turn your porch into a cool, delightful 
living room, dining room, play room for the 
children and a real outdoor sleeping porch. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
426 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. . 


SEND For THIS 
INTERESTING 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG yeas 
OF THE COMPLETE 

AEROLUX LINE-FREE 











BUSTand HIPS 


» $100 IN PRIZES 


Tell us How Your Dressmaking has been Made 
Easy by the use of your Hall-Borchert Dress Form; 
How You Saved Money; How it Helped you to 
Earn Money; How it Saved Time, Labor, Strength, 
Patience; How it has been a Friend, always Ready 
and Willing to Serve; How Many Different Women 
have been fitted on it. Would you be willing to do 
without it? You can write on any point you wish, 
showing how Useful the Hall-Borchert Dress Form 
is to all who make dresses. Contest open only to 
those having our Forms February 15th, 1915. All 
letters must be in our hands by June Ist, 1915. 

$25 for letter containing the best explanation of 

its helpfulness and value. 
20 for second best letter. 
15 for third best letter. 
$5 each for the next four best letters. 
$2.50 each for the next eight best letters. 
Send answers to New York Office. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW Y 
. Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 144 Tremont St. BOSTON 
J Dept. P; 41-45 Lombard St., TORONTO 
If you haven't a Dress Form, write TODAY for our 
talogue to any of the above add s 




















THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


Fever in Babies and Young 
Children 


WING to the very delicate nervous system 

of babies and young children they are 

very apt to have fever on slight provocation, 

and the temperature usually goes much higher 
than it would in an adult. 

Every mother should own a clinical ther- 
mometer and know how to take the baby’s 
temperature; this is the only accurate means 
of judging about a baby’s temperature. A very 
good thermometer may be had for one dollar. 

Half-minute, minute and three-minute ther- 
mometers are the varieties sold mostly now. 


























Little Registry Sisters 


This means that the thermometer is to be left 
in place half a minute, one minute or three 
minutes, as the case may be. 

Until the child is at least six years old the 
temperature should be taken in the rectum; 
after this age it may be taken under the tongue, 
in the armpit or in the groin. The rectal tem- 
perature is always the most accurate, however, 
and is often a degree higher than that taken at 
one of the other places mentioned. 

To know whether the baby has fever or not 
the mother must first know what the normal 
temperature of a baby should be. This varies 
in babies much more than in adults. From 98 
degrees Fahrenheit to 99.5 degrees is the nor- 
mal rectal temperature of a baby or young 
child. If the thermometer registers 97.5 or 
100.5 it need cause no alarm unless this con- 
tinues for some time. Then a cause should be 
found if possible. Below or above these figures 
must be considered abnormal, and a doctor 
should be consulted if the abnormal tempera- 
ture continues more than twenty-four hours, 
or even much sooner if the child shows other 
symptoms of illness. 

After the child is six years old his tempera- 
ture will usually be 98.5, which is the usual 
normal adult temperature. 


V HEN the temperature is to be taken in 

the rectum the thermometer must be well 
covered with clean petrolatum and inserted so 
that the little bulb of mercury or quicksilver is 
covered. Some thermometers have a little glass 
knob to show how far it should be placed. 
After it has been left in the correct time it 
should be taken to a good light and read, and 
then noted on paper, so that the doctor may be 
told exactly what it was when he arrives. 

The thermometer should then be carefully 
shaken down so that the little line of quicksil- 
ver drops below the normal point. It should 
then be washed in‘cold water and the bulb 
dipped in alcohol or similar disinfectant, 
wiped and replaced in its case. When the tem- 
perature is taken in the mouth, axilla or groin 
it is not necessary to apply the petrolatum. 

The first thing to do when a baby or a child 
has a fever of 101 degrees Fahrenheit or higher 
is to undress him, place him in his crib in a 
well-ventilated and quiet room, and give him a 
sponge bath of tepid water in which one or two 
tablespoonfuls of alcohol has been mixed. The 
entire body, face and head—if the child has 
not much hair—should be gently sponged and 
then only very slightly wiped with a soft towel. 
Fresh nightclothes should then be put on, and 
an ice bag or a cloth wrung out of the alcohol 
and water may be kept on the head if this 
seems to make the child more comfortable. 
From one teaspoonful to one tablespoonful of 
castor oil should be given, and if the bowels 
have not moved that day an enema of soap- 
suds should be given. Plenty of cool water to 
drink should be allowed and gruels or fat-free 
broths, but it is often wiser to keep milk away, 
and, of course, all solids, until the fever has been 
down for twelve, or in some cases twenty-four, 
hours, or until the doctor orders them given. 

After an interval of three hours the mother 
should take the child’s temperature again, and 
if it is not much reduced she should call in her 
doctor at once. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered in THE JouRNAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be an- 
swered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is in- 
closed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 








onbon Dishes 


As well as Bowls, are Now Filled 


with These Bubbles of 
Toasted Corn 


Here’s a new food that became a confection before most 
people knew it existed. 

It was made for the breakfast table. But it has become 
the all-day tit-bit. And in many a home you'll find it on the 


parlor table now. 


It is corn hearts made into tiny pellets, toasted and then 
puffed. They come to you as drop-size bubbles; airy, sweet 
and flaky. 

You know the flavor of toasted corn. Well, here is super- 
toasted corn, made into the daintiest globules that you ever 


saw. It’s both a sweetmeat and a food. 


You'll find it resistless. 


begin eating handfuls of Corn Puffs at once. 


Open a package and you will 
Sugar and cream make them better, of course. So does 
floating in bowls of milk. 


But also try this: 


butter and set where the children can get them. Let them 


Douse the Corn Puffs with melted 


eat them like peanuts or popcorn. They are better to the 
taste than either, and easier to digest. 
Nothing else compares, as between-meal foods, with these 


steam-exploded corn hearts. 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 


15c per Package 


CORN 
PUFFS, 


This is the latest of the Puffed Grains, invented by Prof. 
Anderson. As in the others, every food granule is literally 
blasted to pieces. These hygienic dainties are the best-cooked 


cereals known. 


But exquisite flavor is the secret of their popularity. 
Here, in Corn Puffs, is a toasted corn flavor finer than you 
ever knew. 


Please try it while it’s new. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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SCRANTON 
ii LACE 
\ (Curtains Drapery Laces 


| Acharming¢ varie 
| ofaccepted styles- 
| and very low in price. 


Your dealer will 
gladly show 
them to you. 


THE SCRANTON 
LACE COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa. 
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You'll 
Like 


Sani-Flus 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
because it will relieve you of ~~ 
your most disagreeable house- —' 
hold task. It will keep the toilet 
bowl clean and spotless. You 
won't need a brush, you won't 
need to wet your hands. 


Just use a little Sani-Flush and 
off come stains and discolora- 
tions to stay off as long as it is 
used regularly. Follow simple 
directions on the can. It won't 
harm the bowl or the plumb- 
ing connections. Not a general 
cleanser. Sani-Flush does only 
one thing and does it thoroughly. 
Money back if it fails to do as 
we claim. 











Your grocer or druggist 
robably has Sani-Flush. 
if not, send us 25c, 30c 
in Canada, 50c in foreign 
countries, for a full size 
can, postpaid. The Trap | 


hich 
THE HYGIENIC Sonj-Flush © 
PRODUCTS CO. seach” 


leans, 
660 Walnut St. a 3 ; 
Canton, Ohio clean. 











ovp CARPETS new RUGS 


Send us your old carpets (any kind) and 
we will make them into beautiful seam- 
less Colonial Fluff Rugs in any size and 
reversible. Also other styles. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue of designs in colors. 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426-428 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















HER BURGLAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


said presently, looking down into the red 
embers, “‘were—fond of each other once, a 
long time ago, but not long enough to be 
forgotten. And not long enough to make me 
quite indifferent when I see you breaking 
into a house as a common thief. J] was fond 
enough of you to have some rights, I think— 
the right to ask questions anyway. How did it 
all happen?” She raised her head suddenly. 
“Did J have anything to do with it?”’ Her 
voice broke a little. ‘“‘ Harry, tell me! Was it 
my fault? I treated you badly after that 
Stock-Exchange failure; I said some hard 
things to you, things suspicious people had 
said to me. But, oh, Harry! I didn’t mean 
them. My pride was hurt because people said 
there had been—dishonesty. And I turned on 
you. I’ve been bitterly sorry for it. Did my 
treatment drive you to—this sort of thing? 
Was that how it happened? ”’ 

The young man looked at her under his 
brows and he madea hopeless gesture. ‘‘ What’s 
the use? Things that happen can’t be ex- 
plained. You can put it that I was always a 
wrong ’un at heart, and when the need or the 
opportunity came I turned crook.” 

Miss Leighton shook her head. ‘Ten years 
ago, after the failure, you left me to join your 
uncle in Paris. I had, I think, one letter from 
you, and then—no news from you or of you. 
You just disappeared. It was—a little hardon 
me. Especially as I’d told you in my letter 
how sorry I was for what I’d said, and begged 
you to come back.” 


“TETTER!” he exclaimed. ‘I never hadany 

letter from you!’’ She cried out at that, 
but he shook his head thoughtfully. ‘I wish I 
had got it. I was feeling rather down. You 
see, my uncle chucked me. I suppose I could 
have come back here and cadged for a job of 
some sort. But I was sore over that failure. 
I didn’t think it was my fault, and—I just 
couldn’t face coming back and seeing people. 
I tried in Paris. There were men who might 
have given me a leg up—friends of my old 
governor’s. They dodged me for a bit; then 
they began not to see me when we passed in 
thestreet. Alice, there were thirty men in Paris 
and in London who ought to have come to the 


rescue when I went to them with a hard-luck. 


story—who had been at various times under 
obligation to me or to my father. But the 
only man who held out a helping hand was a 
professional gambler who was being hounded 
out of capital after capital because he was too 
well known to the police. To be sure he was 
an ex-gentleman; in fact, he had a title; but 
he was a gambler. And he took me into his 
house and fed meup and—and saved my 
worthless life.” 

“Well,” Miss Leighton prompted when he 
ceased speaking. 

The gentleman burglar looked down at his 
feet as if he didn’t much like this part of the 
story. ‘Well, he taught me to play cards.” 
And when she said, ‘‘Ah!’’? he hurried on: 
““No! You needn’t think that. He wasn’t 
looking for recruits. He never asked me to do 
a shady thing of any kind; I asked him. And 
after a bit he took me in hand and I showed 
some talent and in a few months I was able 
to be useful.” 

“And then 

“Then he got gout—got it in the fingers, and 
couldn’t play any more. So we had to turn to 
other things. Oh, I’ve had a try at almost all 
the forms of adventure since, and now ee 

“Now,” Miss Leighton said, “‘ you rob the 
houses of your former friends.” 

That reached home on him. He looked up 
angrily. ““No, I don’t! I’ve never entered the 
house of anybody I used to know. I’ve never 
yet stolen from people who would suffer for 
what I did. I loot these new commercial 
barons, people like those in this house whom I 
never knew and never wanted to know, and 
whom you didn’t want to know, either, ten 
years ago. I take the diamond tiaras away 
from their wives’ jewel boxes, and the next day 
the wives go and buy some more just like the 
others.”’ 

“That doesn’t make it less than stealing,”’ 
Miss Leighton said, “nor you less than a thief.”’ 

He nodded cheerfully. “Oh, no! it’s stealing 
right enough, and there’s no doubt that I’m a 
thief. Only—I have my little distinctions in 
thieving.” 


?? 








ISS LEIGHTON went across to the sofa 

that stood at the foot of the bed and sat 
down there with her hands over her face. She 
was still so long that the man at length made a 
restless movement, and she dropped her hands 
and looked up again. “Are you happy, Harry?” 
she asked, looking across at him soberly. 

He met her gaze with a kind of astonishment. 
“Happy?” 

“Yes. Are you contented with this life that 
you're leading? Does it satisfy you? Do you 
never want to get back?” 

“What do you think?” he said with a bitter 
laugh, and turned his back and took a step or 
two away with his head bent. 

She stood up. ‘Because it’s not too late, 
you know.”’ 

He whirled about, staring. 
It’s ten long years too late.’ 

But Miss Leighton said: “‘I think not.’’ She 
looked a little pale and breathless. ‘‘ You have 
been very decent and generous about—about 
my part in what happened to you ten years 
ago. You have tried to pretend it wasn’t very 
important. But—I know better. I failed you 
just when you needed me most. I helped to 
make you what you—what you became. It 
was as much my fault as it was yours.” The 
man shook his head, but she pressed on: “I 
helped to drive you out of the world—vyour 
world. Why shouldn’t I help to put you back 
into it again?” 

“Not all the king’s horses,’ ”’ said the gentle- 
man burglar with a faint and mirthless smile, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 


“Not too late? 
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S-W Brighten-Up Stain 


Brighten-Up! 


About your home are many worn sur- 
faces, all waiting for the paint brush to 
make them fresh and new again. You 
don’t need experience to do it. You 
don’t need much paint. All you need 
is the inclination to make your home 
more attractive. 


The Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up 
Finishes include just the right paint, 
stain, varnish or enamel for each surface 
in a home. Tell the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer what you want to brighten up 
and he will give you the product made 
for that purpose in a small tin, ready to 
use. Have you a copy of our 


Portfolio of Painting 


and Decorating Suggestions ? 


If not, send forit. It is full 
of practical suggestions, 
fromthe staining of a chair 
to thedecorating of awhole 
house. It contains color re- 
productions of rooms and 











exteriors, worked out by 
experts, and tells exactly 
how to get the same beau- 
tiful effects in your own 
home. We gladly mail it 
free on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIASS 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES (= 


Showrooms —N. Y., 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas 
Bidg.; San Francisco, 523 Market St.; Sales Offices and Ware- 
houses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere, Address 
inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Camal Rd., N.W., Cleveland, 0. 






"S-W White Enamel 





S-W Family Paint 











done so is an interesting one. Let us tell you all about it. 





WE SHOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM ANY YOUNG WOMAN 


who wants to attend college, musical conservatory, business college or technical 
school at our expense. The story of how more than a thousand have i= 

ress 
Box 793, Educational Diviston, THE LapiEs’ HoME JOuRNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dress Shields 


Every new garment 
shown in the Fash- 
ionable New York 
Shops must be wom 


with Dress Shields. 
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v6 Glazed Paper Wrapper 


* Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 

are perfect accompaniments to the 
aftemoon tea, the children’s party or 
the more formal occasion. 

For an after-dinner tidbit or a between- 
meal nibble, these dainty wafers are 
indescribably delicious. Nine old-fash- 
ioned flavors in each package. 





At leading candy 
shop. 





CONFECTIONERY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Three Refrigerator 
Improvements 
Shownin this Book 


Write today for this new book |// Rie. ! 
by Mr. Leonard. Learn about | | 


(1) The new method of lining 
that does away with corners 
in ‘* hard-to-get-at’’ places, and makes cleaning 
easier than ever; 

(2) The new one-piece door lining; and 

(3) The Self-Closing Trigger Lock that automatic- 
ally shuts the door tight, always, and insures the 
efficiency Of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely 
perfect. Its beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, porcelain lin- 
ing makes it as sanitary, clean and easy tocare forasa Haviland 
China dish. There is not @ nook or crevice in which grease or 
dirt can collect, 


Write for book and sample of porcelain 





used in the Leonard Cleanable, Compare this lining with any 
other kind. Put to hard tests, Then you'll understand why 
the Leonard outlasts ten ordinary refrigerators and is “like a 


clean china dish,” Write today, 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
102 Clyde Park Avenue § Grand Rapids, Mich. 


World's itis erator Manufacturers 
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Are Tidy 
Hooks and Eyes 


The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 
permits no slipping from 
, place, Easy tosewonand 
on to stay. Peet Hooks ~ 
and Eyes lie so flat there's no bulge of the seam. 
On the skirt-placket where the invisible quality 
* is most to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make 
) 4 neat, safe and sure closing. You never have to 
} Wonder about them. They are time-savers, worry- 
; savers, Money-savers. 
™ The name “Peet's” is on ™ 
~ envelope. lavieible Eyes, 
' 5c. Hooks and E pee B00 
It’s in the triang 


PEET BROS. 
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HER BURGLAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


““€nor all the king’s men’ could do that, my 
dear Alice.” 

But she struck her hands together passion- 
ately. ‘‘That’s not true! That’s saying that 
no one who has done a wrong thing can ever 
again do right. That’s absurd, and you know 
it. Harry, tell me something. Were you truly 
and honestly—fond of me in those old days?” 

“Ves,” he replied without looking up. 

“And I,” Miss Leighton said softly, “‘ loved 
you, you know. There—there have been 
others since who—who wanted me to marry 
them; but you were my first love, Harry, and 
I’ve never been quite able to—forget. I don’t 
know about your side of it.’ She spoke diffi- 
dently there, looking away across the room. 
“Men have more in their lives. They forget 
moreeasily. Perhaps you ——” 

He looked up and down again and put his 
hands behind him. ‘‘I’ve never had any hope,”’ 
he said, ‘‘of getting back where I was ten years 
ago. I’ve tried to put all that ever happened in 
those other days out of mymind. I can’t say 
I’ve succeeded altogether.” 

Miss Leighton went across to him and laid 
her hands against his breast. ‘‘I might be able 
to help you forget, Harry,” she said, ‘“‘and you 
might be able to help me remember. Who 
knows? Perhaps we could patch up, between 
us, some kind of a happiness.” 

He looked at her quite wildly for an instant 
and clasped her hands together hard i in his. 
“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you, Alice!’’ he cried. 
“Tt would be a blackguard’s trick to take you 
at your word. But, oh! to be out of all this, 
and free once more, and safe and ——”’ He 
turned away toward the fireplace, and laid his 
arms upon the mantel there, and buried his 
face upon them, Miss Leighton watched him 
from the center of the room. 


“THERE came the sound of a low whistle 
from outside. 

‘“‘What’s that?’’? Miss Leighton asked, and 
the man raised his head sharply to listen. 

The whistle came again and the gentleman 
burglar said in a whisper: “I told her to go. I 
told her to leave me and run for it.”’ 

There was a noise as if hasty and violent 
hands were tearing at the window lock; and 
thena young woman with a pale, beautiful face 
and very large, dark eyes and black hair—a 
young woman dressed in a gold brocaded wrap 
over a black evening dress stood, breathing 
heavily, between the curtains, holding a pistol 
in her right hand, half raised, against her body. 

The man ran toward her, crying out a name. 
“Tanya! Tanya! I signaled to you to save 
yourself. For heaven’s sake, why didn’t you?”’ 

“And leave you here alone to be taken? ”’ the 
young woman answered almost angrily. ‘‘ What 
do you think Iam?” She turned the pistol 
toward Miss Leighton. ‘‘ You stand quite still 
where you are!” she said. ‘‘And don’t raise 
your voice!— Get your gun, Harry! Ihave her 
covered.”’ She spoke fluent enough English, 
but with an odd intonation. 

The man went and picked up the pistol he had 
dropped upon the floor, and slipped it into his 
pocket. ‘You won’t need that,” he told the 
newcomer, ‘‘ There are only the three of us 
here. Was there anybody below?’”’ 

““Two men—behind the shrubbery. Once I 
thought they saw me, but I’m not certain.”’ 
She lowered her weapon slowly. ““We'd bet- 
ter gag her and tie her up,” she said, nodding 
toward Miss Alice Leighton. 

But the man shook his head. “It’s some one 
I used to know,” he explained, “a long time 
back when I lived in this country. it’s all 
right; she'll keep quiet; she’ll let us get away.” 

‘‘Will she? ’”’ said the young woman skepti- 

cally. ‘‘Then we’d better get away at once- 
eet lek an she changes her mind. Perhaps 
you think she can be trusted; J don’t.” 

Miss Leighton, from the center of the room, 
smiled at that. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’m trustworthy enough. Harry—this 
gentleman—and I used to be playmates when 
we were children, and afterward, up to ten 
years ago, we were very close friends. It isn’t 
likely that I would do anything to hurt him 
now, is it? Believe me, I want for him only the 
best, the very best. Do you?”’ 

“Do I what?” 

“To you want only the best for him? I 
can’t forget that you came here to help him 
steal.’ She gave a sudden exclamation and 
moved a step nearer to the young woman who 
shrank before her back against the window 
hangings. “He called you Tanya,” Miss 
Leighton said. ‘Tanya isa Russian name— 
short for Tatiana. Are you Russian?” 

“Oh, anything you like!’’ the other an- 
swered. ‘‘Russian, Swiss, Arab, Fijian. Why?”’ 

“‘Ten years ago,”’ Miss Leighton said, ‘‘there 
was a man in Paris who might, perhaps, have 
been Russian. He took Harry Trenton in a 
time of deep trouble and made an outcast of 
him, a gambler, a thief 

“Alice! Alice!”’ said the gentleman burglar 
protestingly from the fireplace. 





UT Miss Leighton paidno heedtohim. “A 

lawbreaker, a criminal. It just occurred to 
me that you may perhaps have had something 
to do with that excellent household, too, that 
you may have played your part in ruining a 
boy who had gone to you for help.” 

The young woman by the window shook 
her head and smiled. ‘‘ Harry didn’t say that 
about my father. You’re making that up as 
you go along. My father had had misfortunes, 
yes. His estates were taken away from him 
and he was exiled from Russia. Do you know 
why? Because he treated his peasantry too 
well, because he was too ‘liberal.’ So, after 
having been rich, he was poor and he knew no 
way of earning money. He began to play cards 
and, because he played well, he won; but he 
played honestly. And when Harry asked to 
be taught my father taught him. They both 
played honestly, but they played too well, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 



























































































ITS FUN TO COOK ON A 
NEW PERFECTION OIL STOVE 


OU then enjoy a cool kitchen. All the heat 
is concentrated on the cooking instead of 
spreading through the room. 


You then enjoy a spotless kitchen — no kindling, 
coal, ashes, smoke or soot. 


You are then assured of good cooking. You can 
then do everything that can be done with any stove 
of any kind. 


The NEW PERFECTION is the oil stove of steady 
habits—abundant heat—always ready—like gas. 


Made in all sizes, including the cabinet models 
with Fireless Cooking Ovens. 


Fight years ago the STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
adopted the NEW PERFECTION as its standard. 
Today it is serving 2,000,000 homes. 


Sold at moderate prices by hardware, furniture, 
department and general stores, or wherever you 
see the picture of the NEW PERFECTION GIRL. 
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% Perfection Water Heater 
| Provides an abundant cir- 
culating supply of hot water 
for laundry, kitchen, orbath- 
room at a low cost. 


New Perfection Ovens 
Glass doors. Steady, even 
heat. Bake bread to per- 
fection. Fit any stove. 





Send to Dept. B for our freeil aia catalogue 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the famous New Perfection Cook Book con- 
taining 227 prize recipes. 

MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 
THE CLEVELAND FOUN DRY COMPANY 


7404 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Makers of PERFECTION Smokeless Oil Heaters 








MADE IN CANADA BY 
THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, Sarnia, Ont. 
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WINDOW SHADES 





FOUR GRADES 


Columbia Crown 
Columbia-Linolene 
Columbia A 


rrow 
@lumbia Star handmade 


OLUMBIA Window Shades are the shades 
to hang in every window in your home. For 
ef come in so many rich, attractive colorings 


they lend a charm to any home. 
And then, too, they have distinctive style. And 
they not only wear well — hang smooth and roll up 


trim—but they work well, because the enclosed 
ends of the Columbia Roller keep dust and ravelings 
from interfering with the spring. 


Tell your dealer you want Columbias whenever you 
uy Shades for any window. (If he hasn't them, 
write us.) It pays in the good looks your 
ome and the saving to your purse to insist on 


Columbias. 


Write at once for “Cheerful LOOK FOR 
Windows,’’— tells how to make THIS ON 
your windows more attractive at ROLLER 
little cost. It is free. 


The COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City 


Boston Cincinnati NewOrleans 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 
Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg 
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For made-to-order shades insist on 


Columbia Cloth ollers 







































Parkhill 
Frocks 
Don’t Fade 


That's why so many 
mothers will buy only 
Toile du Nord for 
their children’s dress- 
es, suits, aprons and 
rompers. With all 
its pretty colors and 
designs, it stands hard 
wear and frequent 
washing without los- 


Parkhill 
| & 


inghams 


are just as serviceable and 
pretty for your own wash 
dresses as for the children’s. 
Be sure to see them before 
selecting your Summer 
clothes. Besides Toile du 
Nord there are Imperial 
Chambray and Parkhill 
Fine Ginghams for bet- 
ter afternoon wear. 


Buy these of your retailer, 

“Look for the yellow thread in 
“5 the selvage. 

Write to us for Samples 


PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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A New Style in Panama 
for Women 


$4 50 Newshapein fine white 
° genuine Panama with 
pencil curl brim. An exclusive 
Lamson & Hubbard style. For- 
warded prepaid for $4.50—satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Write for catalog of 
smart coats and hats. 
LAMSON & HUBBARD 
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64 Bedford 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
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people who lost complained, and the police 
drove us out of Paris. My father was a picture 
expert for a while in London. That was as near 
to being a crook as he ever got. Then we moved 
here to America and I got a place as secretary 
to a woman whose son, a vicious little beast, 
stole some of his mother’s pearls to pay off a 
debt, one of those debts he couldn’t speak of 
openly. They found the pearls gone and 
accused me”—she struck herself upon the 
breast with one shaking hand—‘‘me who had 
never done a dishonest thing nor thought a 
dishonest thought in all my life. 

“T was poor and had no friends. I had been 
born in a palace in Ukraine, and I could have 
used a title if I chose, but I had nobody to 
stand by me then and to see that justice was 
done to me. They put me in jail in the little 
country town near their place until the trial. 
I had a lawyer, but he was afraid of that rich 
family and didn’t try to save me. I had a trial, 
but the judge was afraid and the jury believed 
what he told them to believe. The family 
found out before the trial who it was that had 
stolen the pearls; but they couldn’t drop the 
charge against me without the truth coming 
out about their son. So they went on. That 
rich family and the judge and two lawyers and 
twelve men, they sat in a little dusty room and 
condemned me to prison to save a vicious boy 
from the punishment he deserved. I was in 
prison for three years. When I came out I 
found my father dying and Harry Trenton at 
work in a factory. 


"Ths FATHER died and Harry and I sat 
over his body and talked. We said 
society was a vile and wicked cheat; a thing 
that made bargains and didn’t keep them; that 
played and didn’t play fair. We swore that we 
would play against society and beat it at its 
own crooked game. We had played fair all our 
lives and we were stripped naked. Now, we 
said, we would play the game that had been 
played against us. And we have played it and 
I can tell you we have won. We have won!”’ 
The young woman in black was sobbing when 
she finished. 

Miss Leighton shook a pitying head over 
her. “‘Have you, though? Have you won, my 


dear?” she asked sadly. ‘‘ What sort of place , 


in the world have you won for yourselves? 
Here you are, common burglars—thieves! You 
came near being captured tonight. ‘Tomorrow 
night or next week or next month you will be 
captured and you'll go back to prison for a 
long term. Oh, don’t you see that you can’t 
possibly win at this sort of thing—in the end? 
In the end the law always wins. You’ve been 
thinking of society as a kind of fiendish being 
who hated you and worked against you; but 
society is a Juggernaut, a machine without eyes 
or thoughts or a soul, that rolls on and on, 
and sometimes people get caught under it and 
crushed.”? Miss Leighton went nearer to the 
beautiful young woman in black. ‘I’m sorry 
for what I said to you a little while ago. It was 
cruel. I’d take it back if I could. You have 
had a terrible life and I pity you with all my 
heart. But I don’t see any hope in what you’re 
doing now. I don’t see any hope either for you 
or for Harry Trenton.” 

‘*There isn’t any,” the Russian girl answered 
in a lifeless tone. “I thought I was being 
revenged for what I had suffered; but revenge 
is no good—and we’re always in danger.”’ 

“You'd like to see Harry out of it, wouldn’t 
you?” Miss Leighton said. The Russian nod- 
ded. ‘Even if—you had to lose him?” 

She looked up once and down again. “I 
want whatever’s best for Harry.” 

“You see,” Miss Leighton said, with an odd 
air of embarrassment, ‘‘I’m rather—well off, 
and Harry and I were—very fond of each other 
once—a long time ago when you were a little 
girl. We were talking about it before you 
arrived. I asked him to come back to me.” 

The Russian girl looked at Miss Leighton 
and from her to the man who stood beside the 
mantel with bent head. ‘‘He didn’t say he 
would?” she asked. 

“No,” the girl answered; ‘‘but he will.” 


HE, too, turned to looksat the gentleman 
burglar, and he, asif he recognized that this 
was his great moment and that all his after life 
hung upon it, stood upright and lifted his face. 
He looked like a man under torture. ‘I’m so 
tired,”’ he said, ‘‘of this eternal dodging and 
hiding. I’m so sick of going into houses through 
an upper window. I’d like to be like other 
people for a little while and go in by the door.” 
The Russian girl went across to him slowly. 
He turned his eyes to her and met her eyes, and 
he spoke her name under his breath: “‘Tanya!” 
“Tt’s all right, Harry,’’ the Russian girl said. 
“Don’t look at me like that. It’s all right. 
You’re doing the sensible thing. She told the 
truth a minute back; the game we have been 
playing is no good. It ends in prison. You’re 
right to get out of it while you can.” 

“Tanya!” he cried in a whisper. 

But she shook her head and turned away to- 
ward the window, and then, all at once, halted 
and stood still. ‘‘There’s some one coming!” 

She had left the window open behind the 
drawn curtains at her hasty entrance. All 
three of them could hear the sound of low 
voices from outside, and presently a man say- 
ing: “‘Here’s a window open. They must ’a’ 
gone in here.” 

“The lights!’’ Trenton whispered, and Miss 
Leighton ran silently across the room to the 
switch and turned it. 

‘They’ ve switched the lights off,”’ the man’s 
voice said outside; and the window curtains 
were parted and the cold white rays of an 
electric lamp flashed into the room. 

One of the two men in the window shouted 
out urgently: “‘The fella hasa gun. Get him! 
Get him quick!” There was a quick patter of 
muffled running steps, the flash and roar of a 
shot, and then the lights went on again. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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CAMERAS & FILM 


Nia flat and so compact that 
it can be easily slipped into 
coat, vest or hip pocket, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket is the smallest and 
lightest camera made which takes a 
picture 244 x 3% inches. Uses 
a standard six-exposure film-car- 
tridge, obtainable all over the world. 
Needs no adjustment for different 
distances. Price $7.50. For per- 
fect results use the combination of 
Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, the 
court-decreed original film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 
See your Ansco dealer. Catalog 
from him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 





Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 
establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 
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beneficent effect of 
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It will always be a pleasure to speak 
a good word for Sozodont.” 

(Name on request) 

Use Sozodont Liquid in the morning to 
clean out the crevices. Use either 
Sozodont Paste or Powder at night to 
brighten the teeth. 

Two weeks’ trial of Liquid and Powder 


or Paste for 4c in stamps and our special 
offer which you cannot resist. Address 


HALL & RUCKEL New York 
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electric light socket. Easily purchased. 
Get Full Information—Free 


Write nearest house below for our Free Trial Plan and Copy 
of Booklet No. 87-AP. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 





New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City SanFrancisco 
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Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh . Pau enver Oakland 
Bost: Cincinnati Cleveland) Oklahoma City Omaha Seattle 
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Sold and guaranteed by the world’s largest distributors 
of electrical supplies. Scientifically designed to do the family 
washing without muss or fuss—quickly, thoroughly and 
cheaply. Will not tear delicate fabrics. Connects with any { 
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There is but one 
genuine Indian Head 


There is one sure way to know it 
—every yard of real Indian Head 
has the name in dotted letters on 
the selvage. To get this splendid 
fabric, with all the beauty and 
wearing quality of linen at a third 
its cost, make sure “‘Indian Head”’ 
is on the selvage, before you buy. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


27, 33, 36 and 45 inches wide 
12\4c to 25c a yard 


is the handsome white wash fabric 
for dresses and chil- 
dren’s clothes that 
doesn’t wrinkle easily. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Don’t accept it unless 
it has ‘‘ Indian Head”’ 
on the selvage. 


A Useful Sample Free 


Write for doll’s dress of 
Indian Head, cut ready to 
sew with directions. State 
— for 14,16 or 18 inch 
doll. : 
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and you, too, will be delighted with the 
charming delicacy and delightful perfume of 
this purest of transparent toilet soaps. Rich, 
creamy lather that makes using it a pleasure— 
arevelation of how perfect a toilet soap can be. 


White Rose 
4TTl Ghycerins Soap 


Preferred today,as for generations, by women 
of perception and refinement. 15 cents per 
cake at your dry goods dealer’s or druggist’s. 
To cover merely the cost of packing and postage send 
2c stam for trial sample cake, or 10 cents for a trial 
package containing sample cake of No. 4711 White 
ose Glycerine Soap, a sample of No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
A new, convenient, delightful form of this re- 
fre ching soap—sanitary, economical, efficient. 
: A luxurious Shampoo. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, NewYor 
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” whole one—boiled 
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series of delicious 
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HER BURGLAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


It was like one of those exciting tableaux in a 
stage melodrama—the two staring men hud- 
dled together between the window curtains, 
one with a pocket flashlight, the other with a 
smoking pistol; Harry Trenton facing them by 
the foot of the bed, his own pistol drawn; the 
Russian girl just before him, swaying on her 
feet; and Miss Alice Leighton leaning against 
the wall where the light switch was. 

Then the Russian girl, catching at Trenton 
with her hands to save herself, slipped gently 
to her knees, hung there for a moment, and so 
crumpled up on the floor. 

That seemed to release Miss Leighton’s 
tongue. ‘‘What do you mean,” she cried out 
in a voice that had a splendid effect of anger 
and outrage, ‘“‘by breaking into my room at 
this hour and shooting at me and at the other 
guests of the house?”’ She pointed at the fore- 
most man. “IT knowyou. You’renota burglar; 
you’re one of the gardeners. What in the world 
are you about?” She didn’t wait to hear what 
he was about, but ran to where Harry Trenton 
was kneeling over the Russian girl. ‘‘Is she hit, 
Harry? Have they shot her?” 

Trenton looked up, white and as if he were a 
little dazed. ‘‘Hit? Shot? No; Oh, no! She 
was frightened. She fainted.” He moved a 
little so that his back was toward the men in 
the window and his body shielded the girl’s 
head from their sight. ‘Send those bungling 
idiots away and fetch some water.” 


HE gardener in the window was babbling in 

his fright about how he and the special con- 
stable had thought they saw some one on the 
ledge outside the window of this wing, and the 
window was open, and the lights went out all 
of a sudden, and the gentleman yonder had a 
gun—and all; and for Heaven’s sake, ma’am, 
had he killed the lady? 

‘“‘No, you haven’t,” Miss Leighton said 
severely, “‘but you might have. I put the 
lights out because I thought you were a burglar 
trying to get in. Now, for Heaven’s sake, go 
away before you’ve attracted attention or done 
any more harm.” 

The two men, reduced to shaky whispers, 
withdrew, breathing prayers not to be informed 
on, and Miss Leighton shut the window behind 
them. She turned back and Harry Trenton 
was holding the Russian in his arms. 

‘She ran in front of me,” he said in a broken 
voice. ‘‘She saw the fellow’s gun and ran in 
front of me to save my life, and they came 
within an eighth of an inch of killing her. See, 
the bullet grazed her head above the ear. Get 
some water and your smelling salts.” 

She brought him what he wanted and then 
went and stood just inside the hall door, listen- 
ing. “The maid must be looking on at the 
dancing,” she said. ‘‘ Thank Heaven for that!’’ 
Then she came back and knelt down beside 
Trenton. ‘‘ You're sure there is no fracture?’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘She’s just stunned. 
She’s coming round now.” He bent lower and 
called the girl’s name: ‘‘Tanya!”’ 

She opened her eyes, moaned a little and 
closed them again. 

He laid his face against her cheek, and sud- 
denly caught her once more up into his arms. 
Across her lax body he faced Miss Leighton. 
There were tears in his eyes. ‘‘She came back 
here when she might have got clean away,” he 
said. ‘“‘She thought I was in danger and she 
came back to save me or to be taken with me. 
And when that gardener fired at me just now 
she tried to die in my place.”” He bent his face 
over the girl’s face again and her eyes were 
open, dark and tender and shining, looking 
up at him. His arms tightened and held her 
close against his breast. ‘‘I love her!” he cried 
suddenly to the other woman. “I’ve loved her 
always—ever since I first saw her when she 
was alittle girl. I did..’t know it before, but I 
know it now. Tanya! Tanya!” 

Miss Leighton listened from a little distance 
with a still face. ‘‘You’ve changed your mind 
then, Harry,” she said presently, “‘about leav- 
ing this life and—coming back to me?” 


E SMILED at her over the Russian girl’s 

body. ‘‘ Yousee, there were some things I 
didn’t know then. But I know them now and 
everything all over the world is quite different.” 
The girl in his arms stirred and he drew her 
closer. ‘“‘I said I was tired of all this dodging 
and hiding and climbing in at windows to steal. 
Well, Iam; I’m going to quit it. You’re right 
about what it’s sure to end in; but Tanya and 
I are going to turn off before we come to the 
end. We’re going to be married tomorrow and 
we're going down to a little place in the country 
that I know of, alittle place entirely surrounded 
by cows and green grass and daisies, where 
there has never been a pearl necklace nor a 
burglar nor a fly cop since time began. We’re 
going to stay down there for a month, and then 
I am coming back to look fora job. There must 
be somebody among all my friends who’ll give 
me a chance to earn a decent living. I didn’t 
look my friends up before because I was proud. 
I thought they’d behaved badly to me when I 
was in trouble. Well, that kind of pride looks 
small to me now. I’ve got a better kind.” 

He stood up and raised the Russian girl to 
her feet. She was still white and looked a lit- 
tle dizzy and as if she were in pain. She went 
with uncertain steps across the room to Miss 
Leighton. 

“Don’t—listen to him!” she said. ‘He’s 
saying all that because he’s sorry for me. I’d 
try to stop him now but my head’s very queer 
and swimmy. Tomorrow I’ll send him back to 
you. I promise.” 

Miss Leighton took the girl in her arms and 
kissed her. ‘‘You couldn’t, my dear. He 
wouldn’t come. And if he did I should hate 
him for it. When two people love each other 
as much as you do they belong together, and 
nobody else in all the world matters the least 
bit.” She patted her on the shoulder in a very 
motherly fashion and turned to the man. ‘I 
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Millions of women have 
found that ‘‘ Kayser” in 
the hem of a silk glove is 








the guarantee of wear and 
perfect fit. That is why 
more women wear Kayser 
Silk Gloves than all others 
combined. 




























With each pair isa guar- 
antee ticket that the tips 
will outwear the gloves. 


Short gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 and up. 
Long gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and up. 
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“During my twelve years’ practice 
in maternity cases, | never found 
any other talcum so satisfactory.” 





“| prefer it to any other powder 
for chafing, abrasions, prickly heat, 
and irritations caused by teething 
in infants.” 


HNN LUNA 


“I have always recommended 
and used Mennen’s on account 
of its medicated and antiseptic 
qualities.” 


“I shall sing its praises and ad- 
vocate its use as long as | am in 
the profession.” 


Why Mennen’s is the powder 
for your baby’s skin 


The ingredients of Mennen’s Talcum 
are such and the medication so propor- 
tioned that it has both correct antiseptic 
value and distinct healing and soothing 
properties. 





The extreme smoothness of Mennen’s 
is the result of applying the special 
Mennen process to only the finest talc. 
All impurities are eliminated. The fin- 
ished product is impalpably fine and of 
unvarying quality. 


To the original Borated Talcum, a variety 
of tints and perfumes have been added. 
You can now get powder made according 
to the famous Mennen formula, in Borated, 
Violet, Sen Yang, Narangia (a rich cream 
color), or Flesh tint (not a rouge, buta del- 
icate pink talcum). For sale by more than 
100,000 dealers. Send 5c for sample of 
any one variety, or 25c for samples of all 
five. Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. Lab- 
oratories, 105 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


6) MENNENS 
Ww BARATEDTELCUM 


INU 


For hives, rash, prickly heat, chafing and 
all the irritations to which the sensitive 
skinof yourbabyis subject, use Mennen’s. 
Rub it in lightly and notice how promptly 
the healing, soothing touch of Mennen’s 
brings relief. 
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Caravans 
that cross 
the desert 
carry little 
other food 
than dates 






FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


Individual dust-proof packages 


These are the choicest and 
most delicious of this sustaining 
fruit food. Gathered with care- 
ful cleanliness in the rich gar- 
dens of Euphrates, they reach 
you filled with sweetness and 
nourishment. They offer most 
taste and nourishment in the 
least bulk and weight. 


Your Grocer or Fruit Dealer 
has Dromedary Dates or will 
get them for you. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street New York 
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A New Pair FREE 
To any mother who buys KABO Garters 
that do not—in her judgment—wear well— 
we will send a new pair free upon receipt 
of the unsatisfactory pair. 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





























Stork Sheeting 


veapt Waccy WATER —PROOF r= 
For Baby’s Crib 


Use the hygienic waterproof 
shee ting. that really protects. 

k for the STORK trade- 
mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft, 
pliable. It is not 
heating, creates no 
perspiration, chafing 
or irritation. Easily 
cleaned, always eee 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches 
wide, light or heavy, $1.00a 
yard; 54 inches wide, heavy weight caly. 

$1.50 a yard. T THE GENUINE 
s RK your dealer does not have Stork 
= A certs mR Me write to us. 


Reg.U.S. THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-G, Boston, Mass. 
Pat. OF. Makers of Stork "Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 



























HER BURGLAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


must get you out of the house safely. 
the way, how did you come here? 
walk?” 

‘“We’ve a motor down beyond the gardens,”’ 
he said. 

Miss Leighton nodded. ‘‘Good! I think I’ll 
just call my maid. She will know a way out.”’ 
She rang, and presently a maid came to the 
door and Miss Leighton met her. ‘‘ Giséle, Mr. 
and Mrs.—er—Southwick are going home 
early and want to leave the house without the 
other guests seeing them. Do you know a door 
somewhere at the back?” 

The maid said there was a little door at the 
back of this wing leading to the gardens. 

Miss Leighton was pleased. ‘“‘That will do 
nicely.” She turned, smiling, back to the two 
others. ‘‘Are you ready?” 

“All ready, thank you,” 
said and held out her hand. 

But Miss Leighton once more took her into 
her arms and kissed her on both cheeks. 
“Please! You'll be very happy, won’t you? I 
want you both to be happy. And when you 
come back from that nice place in the country I 
want tosee you. Harry will know how to reach 
me. Good by, my dear! Good by, Harry!” 

He wrung her hand. “‘I can’t say very much, 
but—you’re a good fellow, Alice. You’re a 
confounded good fellow—the best in the world. 
And I sha’n’t forget it.”’ 

So the two, who had come there to steal, 
went empty handed out after the maid who 
was to guide — and the door closed. 


Oh! by 
Did you 


the Russian girl 


Nites Lelgtiton stood still fee a little while, 
and then crossed the room to the fireplace. 
There was only a very faint red glow left there 
now; the embers had crumbled to gray ashes. 
Miss Leighton looked down at them and put out 
one foot to stir a coal that lay apart from the 
others. And all at once she shivered and drew 
the thin silk dressing gown closer about her. 

“Tt’s cold in here!”’ she said. 





THE FAIREST SPIRIT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Soto BY INNOCENCE (Air, “Alice, Where Art 
Thou?’’): 
A soft, gentle spirit— 
Young heart that’s free from guile, 
A fair brow and cloudless, 
A pure and happy smile. 
For Innocence may not 
Know aught of harm or fear; 
Her mind harbors only 
Reflections sweet and dear. 


As pure as a lily 
Fair Innocence i is blest, 
Fair Innocence is blest. 
Yes, of all the spirits, among all her sisters 
Fair Innocence is best; 
Yes, of them all, fair Innocence i is ever best. 
First GRACE: 
Fair Innocence, what could be more desired 
Than thy sweet spirit, pure and Heaven- 
inspired? 
SECOND GRACE: 
There is no lovelier grace beneath the skies 
Than shines forth from thy pure, unsullied 
eyes. 
THIRD GRACE: 
Only fair thoughts find harbor in thy breast; 
Yea, Innocence, thou art among the blest. 


[Next enters the spirit of Patriotism. She may 
wear the usual Goddess of Liberty costume, or, 
better, white with tricolored decorations. She 
carries a beautiful shield. 


Soto By Patriotism (Air, ‘Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean’’): 
Oh, I am the patriot spirit! 
My heart for my country beats true. 
My ancestors’ love I inherit 
For the glorious red, white and blue! 


Accepting each patriot’s ovation, 

May the country we love ever stand; 
Hurrah for the flag of our nation! 

And may God bless our dear native land. 


May God bless our dear native land; 
May God bless our dear native land; 
Then hurrah for the Star-Spangled Banner! 

And may God bless our dear native land! 


I'rrst GRACE: 

A noble spirit and a glorious one, 

As any since the whole world was begun. 
SECOND GRACE: 

A love of country is a sterling trait 

That proves a character both good and great. 
Tuirp GRACE: 

Patriotism, in a high rank stand! 

Tis noble hearts that love their noble land! 


[Next is ushered in the spirit of CHaRIty. She 
has a sweet, benevolent face, and wears a rose- 
colored gown. She carries a large and pic- 
turesque purse. 


Soto By CHARITY (Air, 
Down’’): 
The heart with charity aglow, 
Its speedy way will wing; 
And on the needy, alms bestow 
That will sweet comfort bring, 
That will sweet comfort bring. 
And when all mortal pleasures fade, 
This Heavenly one will live: 
The joy of giving others aid, 
Because we love to give. 
First GRACE: 
Spirit of Charity, thine alms bestow; 
And make on earth a heaven here below. 
For he who helps a suffering brother’s need 
Shows forth a lovely character indeed. 
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CORSETS - 


See ere agate sot on on ge inners 


W. B. Nuform Corsets \ 


For Slender and Average Figures 


Slight incurve at waist; slightly higher 
bust; gracefully slender hips and beau- 
tiful form-outline, assure Style, Grace 
= Fit. Models for everytype of figure. 
Price $1.00 up. 
| W.B. Nuform Style 485 (as pictured). 
» average and well-developed figures. Ample 
| bust and back lines provide ease. Medium bust; \% 
| low under arm. Elastic gores at back. Coutil. 


‘EL Price $2.00. 
‘§ W. B. Nuform Style 469. For average and well- 


developed figures. High back. Medium bust ; low under 
arm; incurve at waist-line. Coutil. Price $1.50 


| W. B. 


Elastine-Reduso Corsets 
For Large Figures 
flatten abdomen—subdue bust-lines—reduce 


over-developed hips. ELASTINE GORES 


assure pliability, comfort and freedom. 


The ‘‘old-corset’’ feeling with the first wearing. 
All Day Ease and All Day Phased. Price $3 to $5. 


W. B. Elastine- Reduso Style 713. Low under arm; 
high back. Comfort with waist-incurve. Flat abdomen— 
lines; graceful in-fit at bottom of back; elastic inserts at 
back. Medium bust. Coutil. $3.00. Also better quality 
at $5.00, No. 714. 


Insist on W. B. Corsets and get best Value for yourMoney. | 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us style number, 
size and price. Catalogue free. 

AT ALL DEALERS 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., 34th and Broadway, New York 
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) 2s ! It contains many 

thoroughly tried and tested 
Cake Recipes and Many 
f Valuable Cake-Baking Hints. 
Sample Package'Swans Down 
Cake Flour sufficient for one 
cake, sent postpaid for 4 cents 
in stamps. 


“SWAN S DOWN 
rier CAKE F LOU if 


i \ FREE 



















For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest,Finest,Whitest Cakes #7 
and Pastries. Keeping qualities just § 
as good in July as December. En- 
dorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers, Sold bylead- ff 
ing grocers in clean, sanitary pack- J 
ages. If you cannot get it, write ¥ 
} us, sending name of your grocer. 

IGLEHEART BROS. ‘ 
Dept.H Evansville, Ind. U.S.A. 


At best stores or (* 2 
prepaid $1,Give “ ~ 
Bust and state 
whether Front 
or Back open- 
ing is desired. 










PATENTED 


Beri Look for this labd 
eke Ga on every garmeni. 


THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St,, Lima,0. 


| A Dainty Gara | f 


Slender Women 


Anexquisite bit of lingerie & 


that produces the beaiti- 


ful contour and graceul & 
curves of Nature without & 


a. its presence. 


inary 


BUST His} 


for Spring, of unsul- 
Passed style and fit. 

Allequipped withour 
Y NEW RUFFLE -will 
the top tapes and it 
, draws Out flat to laut 
; der. After laundering 
Pull the under tapes 
far as they will dav 
and the ruffle is shired 
the exact amount for 
wear. Easy and always 
right. 
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Vacation.Coats 


Chicago: Cong 








imple Lines in 
acai Styles 


A fascinating addition to 
your wardrobe 


tyle No. 1652, in fine White 
Ch achilla cloth No. 1174, at 
20.00. Style No. 647, in high 
fade Corduroy, No. 
White, No.1143Tan,No.1145 

gin Blue, and No. 1147 
‘ Green; at $19.50. Styl« 

No. 610 in fine Covert Cloths. 
No. 1757 Olive Tan, No. 175& 
Dark Olive, and No. 


-Representative Dealers every 


Kenyon Kenpon (ling sod tiie Coats, Qver- 
tg Tropical Suits, ave made in all uit 
able weights and fabrics 

and may be had of reliable Dea!- 


C. Kenyon Company 
Wholesale 


5th Ave. Bldg,, 23dSt. & 5th Ave. 
NEW YOR 


1142 


1772 
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Give all your 
serts the exquis 
the ielicate del 
sure of when y: 
Vanilla. Many 
lem has been 


| superior extre 
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Mix ¥% pound cho 
walnuts and 4 p 
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mallows. Sti 
enough whipped 
flavored with 
nett’s Vanilla, to 
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fruit sauce. 
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JOSEPH |! 
Dept. A, 36 India § 
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| superior extract of Mexican 


The Climax of 
any Cake 


Give all your cakes and des- 
serts the exquisitely rich flavor, 
the ielicate deliciousness you’re 
sure of when you use Burnett’s 
Vanilla. Many a dessert prob- 
lem has been solved by this 








Vanilla—so fragrant, so 
smooth, so delicious. 








There is mo end to 
theunusual and dainty 








desserts you can"make emon 
withBurnett’sVanilla. Orange 
Neapolitan Whip Fres 


Mix % pound chopped 
walnuts and 4 pound 
chopped fresh marsh- 
mallows. Stir in 
enough whippedcream, 
flavored with Bur- 
nett’s Vanilla,to hold 
mixture together. Serve in glasses, with a 
fruit sauce. 
All the old standard favorites have a new 
delight when flavored with this Vanilla. Try 
it and you'll never be satisfied again with the 
coarse, heavy flavor of imitation extracts or 
those made from inferior Vanilla beans. 


Write forour new booklet of 115 dainty 
desserts. Sent free if you mention your 
grocer’s name. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. Boston, Mass. 
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AKE your collar } 
foundations ina 
minute with the 


: Aurorg : 
Neckwear Support 


It adds comfort, style and distinction 
to every variety of the Tango, 
Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan and 
Military collars or ruches. 

This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, 
thread-like wire may be easily and } 
quickly fashioned into any form. It 
keeps the shape you give it. Enough 
for One collar, 10c.; by the yard, 
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25c. At your store, or sold direct 


where dealer can’t supply. ; 
Piris — Joseph W. Schloss Co.—New York 
Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N.Y. 











Mirs. of Cushion **Eve’’CollarSupport 
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How to make home 
more beautiful 
























The beauty of floors and 
woodwork depends almost 
_ entirely on the varnish. Know- 
ing how to use varnish for best 
Tesults is very important. It is also 
important to see that the quality Of the 
varnish you use is right. 

You'll find practical helps on the whole var- 
nish Question in our 


Free book—Varnish and Varnishing 


Write for this book today—and for the name 
of your local dealer in Lowe Brothers 
High Standard Paint, Mellotone, 
Enamels, and “Little Blue 
Flag” Varnishes. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
483 E. Third St., Dayton,O. 


Boston Je. A ’ 
Rnemes tsey City Chicago 


City Minneapolis 
lowe Brothers, Ltd.. Toronto, Canada 


Get this book 


— s free 

























THE FAIREST SPIRIT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


SECOND GRACE: 
And Charity, in bravest, sweetest sense, 
Gives loving, gentle words as well as pence. 
THIRD GRACE: 
Aye, spirit, ever hold an honored place 
As benefactor of the human race. 


[To a burst of gay music enters the spirit of the 
Dance. She wears accordion skirt of pale 
yellow and carries castanets. She speaks no 
word, but executes a fancy dance, and finally, 
with a bow to the GRACES, dances away to her 
place. 

Frrst GRACE: 

Sprite of the Dance, art thou from Fairyland? 

SECOND GRACE: 

Perchance the leader of a Pixy band? 

Turd GRACE: 

A graceful spirit thou—a dainty joy— 

Thy rhythmic measure like a twinkling toy. 

Through all the ages thy light steps have 
twirled; 

Thou art a happy spirit of our world. 

Frrst GRACE: 

From earliest days thy feet did glide and 
dance. 
We hail thee, siren spirit of the Dance! 


[Enter the spirit of Love, a romantic-looking girl 
in a while gown decorated with pale blue love- 
knots and a few red or gilt hearts. (Do not 
have the red too bright.) She carries a heart 
made of pale-colored, real flowers. Instead of 
song or speech she recites Mrs. Browning’s 
““Sonnet From the Portuguese,” beginning, 
““How doT love thee, let me count the ways,” 
etc., or any other poem of beautiful sentiment. 


First GRACE: 
Spirit of Love, thou givest pause. We feel 
More than our hearts permit us to reveal. 


SECOND GRACE: 
Transcendent Love! Is there a greater bliss 
Or purer joy beneath high heaven than this? 
Turrp GRACE: 
A love, a trust, a peace without alloy. 
Spirit of Love, earth knows no greater joy! 


[To strains of soft music the nymphs usher in the 
spirit of SERVICE. She is a girl with effects of 
many capabilities, and with a sweet, strong 
face. She wears white classic robes and a small 
gilt crown or fillet. She carries nothing, her 
willing hands indicating her character. 


Soto By SERVICE (Air, ‘‘ Believe Me, if All 

Those Endearing Young Charms’’): 

Oh, the spirit of plain, humble service am ]; 
I give every hour of my day. 

In the helping of others I find all my joy, 
I’ve no moment for leisure or play. 

The spirit of plain, humble service am I; 
Have you never the happiness known 

Of doing for others and seeing their joy ? 
That is better than joy of your own. 


I try to help others who struggle alone, 
Or cheer some forlorn, lowly heart; 
But I claim neither honor nor glory my 
own— 
I try but todo my small part. 
The spirit of plain, humble service am I; 
Have you never the happiness known 
Of doing for others and seeing their joy? 
That is better than joy of your own. 


First GRACE: 

Spirit of Service, noblest thou and best! 

Are not thy deeds embracing all the rest? 

In thy wide service to the sad and lone, 

Charity, Love and Wisdom all are shown. 
SECOND GRACE: 

Thy blesséd nature compasseth in one 

All of the worthy traits beneath the sun. 
TurrD GRACE: 

See in the spirit of sweet service shine 

All that is lovely, Christlike and divine. 
IFrrst GRACE: 

On thee, then, we bestow the laurel crown; 

To thee we offer glory and renown, 

And, with it all, our loving, grateful praise. 

Spirit of Service, shine for endless days! 


[The three GRACES crown the spirit of SERVICE 
with a laurel wreath, which is brought on a 
cushion by the nymphs. Then all on the stage 
form picturesque groups, and sing: 


*InaAL Cuorus (Air, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Melody in 
F” as simplified for the hymn, “ Brightest and 
Best of the Sons of the Morning”): 


Spirit of Service, thou givest all gladness, 
Thineis thelaurel. Our praises are thine. 

Bringing relief and dispelling all sadness, 
Spirit of Service, thou Spirit Divine! 


— 


May we all strive to learn thy gentle graces, 
May we be ready to heed thy dear call; 
With loving kindness—with smiling faces— 

Spirit of Service, the greatest of all! 


Spirit of Service, we hail thee forever! 
Brightest and best shall thy diadem shine! 
We'll love thee always—forgetting thee 
never— 
Spirit of Service, thou Spirit Divine! 
(CuRTAIN) 





NOTE—This play is especially adapted for Commence- 
ment exercises. Ifthe class contains more members than 
the characters noted above they may represent attendant 
nymphs, or the Hours, or the Muses or any other classic 
figures. If desired, two or three may represent the spirit 
of the Dance; or, if preferred, the character may be 
omitted entirely. Care should be taken to keep the color 
scheme very light and the general effect as classic and 
artistic as possible. It is important, too, that the speech 
and action be dramatic. In every case the entering spirit 
should bow to the Graces and to the other spirits, and, 
after her song, bow again and then take the place assigned 
her on the stage. If preferred, the Graces may speak their 
lines alternately instead of in unison. The attitude of the 
spirit of Service must be by no means menial or over- 
humble. She is sunny-faced and fairly beams with love 
and ki “iness to her fellow men. The whole action of the 
Play is aignified and serious, save for the spots of mirth 
and humor. 








Nobody’ knew Which was Which 














They were different perfumes —3 popular imported 
scents and 3 domestic, Splendor, Florient, Eclat, made 
by Colgate & Co. They were compared by 103 rep- 
resentative women who were asked to express their 
preference — judging merely by what they liked best 
—with no names or labels to influence them. 


This is the Way They Chose: 


1st choice of 28 women Colgate’s Florient 
1st choice of 26 women Colgate’s Splendor 
ist choice of 18 women Foreign Perfume No. 4 


1st choice of 12 women Foreign Perfume No. 2 
Ist choice of 10 women Foreign Perfume No. 5 
1st choice of 9 women Colgate’s Eclat 


This test—which was absolutely impartial—shows very clearly 
that the supposed superiority of imported perfumes is not actual. 
With the influence of a foreign label removed, and choices made 
from fragrance alone, Colgate’s Perfumes were chosen by more 
than 3/s of the women—though most of them had said before the 


test that they preferred imported perfumes, 


You Can Make the Test 


Let us send you full instructions with three Perfumer’s at min- 


iature vials of the Colgate Perfumes, Florient, Splendor and 


clat, so that 


you may compare them with the perfume you are now using. This Test 
Material will be sent promptly on receipt of your letter enclosing a 2c stamp 
for mailing. We are confident that it will convince you, too, of the superior 


fragrance, refinement and delicacy of 





* Except the Judges 
Mr. F. N, Doubleday, and 
Mr. S. Keith Evans. 


For Test Material address 
Colgate & Co., Perfume Contest, 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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This Gift Book 


Here is an unusual cook-book, the 
“Household Helper.’’ It contains 
unique menu ideas and household 
aid suggestions. It is FREE to 
you. Simply write our fac- 

tory for your copy today, 
mentioning your dealer’s 
name, 














Oil Cook Stoves 














Florence Glass Door Oven. 
Rust Proof, Arched Roof 





‘‘Look for 
the Lever’”’ 


The Improved, Up-to-the-Minute Oil Stoves 


Florence Oil Stoves are so safe, simple, sure; 


| so little trouble. You light a match. You turn 


a lever. You have aclean flame. It is intensely 
hot and blue. By an easy little turn of the 
lever you have a simmering flame. The lever 
turned a little further, the flame is out. 
Florence Stoves have no wicks to need 
trimming, to smoke, scent and soot the house— 


no valves to wear out, or clog, or leak. 


Each burner uses about one-half a 
cent’s worth of fuel an hour. A glass 
“bull's eye’ always shows you the 
amount of oil in the tank. The upper 
reservoir holds a full gallon. Water 
cannot spill into the lower reservoir nor 
get into the pipes. 

Florence Oil Cook Stoves are ready 
when you want to cook. As much heat 
as you want, when you want it, right 
where you want it—in the cooking, not 
out in the room. Powerful burner right 
up under the cooking, where you want 
the heat. This means highest degree of 
efficiency. 

All Florence Stoves are fully guaran- 
teed. Ask your dealer about them or 
write for catalog. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 131 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


4-Burner, High Frame Florence Automatic 
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4-Burner Florence Blue Flame, 
Leg Stove 


















































































































































































This is the - guaranteed 
satisfactory, hard-wear fin- 
ish for floors, woodwork, 
furniture — every place 
where wear, good looks or 
easy cleaning is an object. 


Kyanize 


will not crack, peel or chip. It is 
easily applied, dries quickly and 
hard with a gloss that enhances 
the beauty of any wood. 


25-cent Can FREE 


Fill out and send us the coupon 
shown below and enclose with it 
twelve 2-cent stamps to pay for 
postage, packing and a 1-inch chisel- 
edge brush to put it on with. This 
gives you plenty of Kyanize to do 
a real piece of work. 


Boston 
Varnish 
Company 






The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 19 I 








Draw your pencil around the color you 
want. Natural—Light Oak—Dark 
Oak— Cherry—Walnut— Mahog- 
“ any — Rosewood — Colonial 
Green—White Enamel. 


Boston Varnish Co. 
44 Everett Station 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free as offered above a full half-pint 


ee - 





can of Kyanize. I enclose twelve 2-cent stamps to 
pay for brush, postage and packing. 
Name 


Address——— 
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Corns Forbid 
Pretty Feet 


Dainty footwear tortures folks with 


But corns are needless. 


Put on a Blue-jay plaster. No shoe 
will ever hurt that corn again. 


corns. 


Generally in two days, without pain 
or trouble, the corn is gone for good. 


Then why do folks have corns? 


Most folks don’t. Blue=jay is end- 
ing a million coms a month. Those 
who suffer use some method out-of- 
date. They should try this modern way. 





Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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THE GIRL IN THE 
HALL BEDROOM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


So Mrs. Polly helped her. 
come from?” 

“Fayette.” 

« Fayette? What’s that?” 

Celia smiled sheepishly. 

“It’s a little village up in Connecticut—in 
the hills.” 

‘Oh! Your mother there?” 

The girl trembled and spoke in a troubled 
voice: 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘Any others in the family?” 

“T’ve got two sisters and a brother.” 

“And your father—not living?” 

“ No.”’ 

“‘And what did you live on?” 

“We had a little store—notions.” 

“‘T see.” 

There was a painful silence. 
Polly smiled and leaned forward. 

“‘Dear,”’ she said, ‘“‘I’ve seen so much of 
life that nothing surprises me and nothing 
shocksme. Getthat? Now let me dope it out 
for you, and then maybe you'll not be afraid to 
talk: You were young, and you wanted some- 
thing to happen, and nothing ever happened 
up in Fayette. All the fine young fellows had 
come down to New York—except one, per- 
haps. But you and he maybe had a quarrel. 
Anyway, you heard a lot about the city, the 
lights, the money, the motor cars, the dancing 
and the shows—so you up and ran away from 
home.” 

Celia stared in open-mouthed astonishment 
at Mrs. Polly, as if she couldn’t believe her 
ears. 

“Ts hat ite ’”’ 

“Yes,’’ the girl spoke in a thrilling whisper; 
“but how did you know?” 

“How?” Mrs. Polly laughed. ‘‘Human 
nature, which is the same in Fayette as it is 
on Forty-second Street. We are all alike, 
Celia—East Side street walkers and Fifth 
Avenue delicatessen; know one, know all. I 
could tell you your story straight through to 
the very end; but you tell it tome. It always 
helps to tell. > 


““Where did you 


Then Mrs. 


HE girl sat forward with sudden unex- 
pected passion, flinging the blanket from 
her arms. 

“Yes,” she cried low, ‘“T’ll tell you! Oh! 
I’ve been wanting to say it to someone; I’ve 
been so crammed up that I nearly burst! 
That’s the trouble in this place. No one cares; 
no one listens. But I’m going to tell you. 
They think I did a terrible thing at home, and 
maybe I did. They’ll never forgive me. But I 
couldn’t helpit. Day after day, all the same- 
the housework, the store, the silly, quiet eve- 
nings; not even a motion-picture show in 
Fayette. But even then, if he had treated me 
decently I might have stayed.” 

f ‘he’!” muttered Mrs. Polly. 
what did he do to you?” 

Celia flushed a rosy red. 

“He had no consideration. He would walk 
right past the store with that Gardner girl on 
his arm.” 

“Jealousy?” 

“T wasn’t jealous,” said Celia vehemently. 
“But that he should lower himself to go out 
with such a cat! No one in Fayette had a 
good word for her.” 

Mrs. Polly laughed out loud. 
he do it?” 

‘‘No reason—just to make me miserable.” 

“Hm! But, didn’t he defend his conduct ?”’ 

““Of course,’ cried Celia scornfully. ‘A 
man always does. But it wasn’t true.” 

‘““What wasn’t?” 

“That I cared for Jack Bates, who was 
down in New York.” 

“Oh, so! But what made him think so?” 

“Well, if Jack came home and brought me 
flowers and candy was there any harm in 
that?” 

Mrs. Polly shook with laughter. “Why, 
you little fool,’’ she cried—and her voice had 
a sort of sweet tartness about it—‘“‘aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? You know perfectly 


“And 


” 


“But why did 


well you gave your man a dirty deal. And I 
don’t blame him a bit.” 
ELIA stared with eyes wide. Then she al- 


most choked with anger. 

“But I didn’t ——” 

“But you did!”’ The girl was silenced, flus- 
tered. And this, after Mrs. Polly had seemed 
so kind! 

“Ah, I know,” said Mrs. Polly; “when man 
and woman love and quarrel both are in the 
right—and the wrong. But I never would have 
dreamt,” she added, laughing softly, “that you 
had so much goin you. Fine! And how did 
you run off?” 

“Mrs. Polly, ” Celia burst out, 
my fault - 
*“No, it wasn’t. How did you run off?” 

Celia sat back, flushed and still, her eyes 
burning brightly. Mrs. Polly looked at her, 
smiling, until at last their eyes met. Then 
Celia smiled jand looked away, shame-faced. 
““Excuse me,” she said. 

‘*How did you run off?” asked Mrs. Polly. 

C elia’s smile ,broadened. 

“T just ran.’ 

“Oh, so! Tell your mother?” 

The trouble returned to the girl’s face; she 
lowered her voice. ‘‘How could I? She’d 
never let me go.” 

““Why not?” 

“Well,” her voice broke—‘‘I guess—I was 
her favorite.” 

“Oh!” 

They were silent. 

Then at last Mrs. Polly spoke: 

‘And what did you do when you reached 
the city?” 

“I went to the place where Jack lived.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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UNIVERSAL 





UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottles 
and Carafes 


Bottles $1.00 to $4.00 
Carafes $3.50 to $6.00 


Are You Tired 


of Housework? 


Substitute UNIVERSAL methods for old-fashioned ones and your work 


will be easier, results better and your hours in the kitchen lessened 


UNIVERSAL Bread Maker 
mixes and kneads your bread 
in three minutes, far better than 
can possibly be done by hand. 


UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolators 
circulate the water through the cof- 
fee many more times than any other 


; EAR, UNIVERSAL 
make. This means a saving in your 
: ; . Coffee Percolators 
UNIVERSAL coffee bill, as less coffee is required. $5.00 ve StbiS 
Bread Makers 
$1.80 6 $80 UNIVERSAL 


HOME NEEDS 


UNIVERSAL Food Chopper 
chops all meat, fruits, vegetables, 
etc., fine or coarse as desired, in 
one-fifth the time required by 


the old chopping knife and bowl. —_ 
Flectric Iron UNIVERSAL Electric Iron _UNIVERSAL 
$3.00 to $4.50 d d, the deed h Food Choppers 

oes away with the drudgery, heat $1.25 to $3.00 


and discomforts of ironing day. 


UNIVERSAL Mayonnaise Mixer 
makes perfect mayonnaise dressing 
in three to four minutes. 
eggs, whips cream, etc. 


UNIVERSAL Vacuum Specialties 


keep liquids hot or cold for long 
periods of time. Useful in the home, 
office, school or on vacation tours. 


On sale at all high grade stores. 
Write for Free Booklets. 








Beats 





UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixer 
$2.00 





This Trade Mark is {UNIVERSALt on each piece or label 





708 Commercial Street, 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th, St., Chicago, Ill. 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. 


Women — Easily Earn $4 Shoes 


A pleasant way to increase your income. Write today : : 


full particulars and description of our selling plan. 


BAY STATE HOSIERY CO., INC., LYNN, MASSACHUSETS ; 





Comfort for Nursing Mothers 





Younis 
Bust Supporter . 
and Dress 
Protector, 


boned with sup- 
ple Feather- 
bone, gently 
supports the 
breasts, while 
the moisture- 


X aN f 


proof cloth (non-rubber and odorless) fitted with r re- 
movable washable pads, absolutely protects the dress 
frominjury. Convenient covered hook-and-eye fasten- 
Lacing in back. Even bust sizes, 34 to 50 
inch. White only. $1.00 each, postpaid. State size 


ing in front. 


desired. Order from your dealer or direct from 


The Warren Featherbone Company, 
Dept. H, 





Three Oaks, Michigan 


Reve 
CME 
DRESS FORM 


} As Necessary for Fitting as the 
i Sewing Machine is for Sewing 
MakesDressmakingaPleas- 
ure and Satisfaction 
The three wheels at the top 
adjust independently and 
accurately at theneck, shoul- 
4 ders, bust, waist, hips and 
4 skirt to any woman's size, style or shape. 
Collapses Into Its Cabinet 
Simply by pressing your foot oncollaps- Yj 
ing pedal the form can be collapsed and \ 












# designed ‘‘Acme Cabinet,” made to fit 
# the form. See our exhibit at San Fran- 
# cisco Fairin Palace of Varied Industries. 
Write to-day for prices and catalogue 
} Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
i Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York — 
W Suite 725, 2915 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
& Canadian Office, Smith Falls, Ont. 
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Be As Careful in 








May 





as in any other month to see that children wear 


Rubens Shirts 


They need the light-weight, two-fold protection 
over the chest and abdomen. Warm-weather colds 
This shirt ware 


may cause serious _ illnesses. 


them off. 






The mothers of a million children depend on it— i 


a Rubens is worn the year ’round by these 


little ones. 


This shirt without buttons, this adjustable, 
comfortable shirt, is made in light summer 
It’s the most convenient shirt — it 


Let your babies try it. 
Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that the name 
This shirt is 
our invention, and this whole factory 
Don’t be misled 


weights. 
slips on and off like a coat. 


appears on the front. 


is devoted to its right production. 
by imitations on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts nfents 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool, and 
Also in silk. and wool. 


silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 
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INSIST upon this label 
Decline so-called substitutes 


OMEN of style and good 
taste, whatever their figure, 
select the DrBEvotse because 
nothing else for over-the-corset 
wear can so exquisitely enhance 
the charm and beauty of figure and gown. 
Try the DEBEvoiIsE and see what a dif- 
ference it makes in your appearance, 
comfort and health. The original bras- 
siére. Guaranteed the BEST in fit and 
effect—in materials, workmanship and 
wear. Styles for EVERY figure and 
occasion, 50c up, at all good stores. 

Do you know how to select the 

type of brassiére best suited to your fig- 

ure? Our Style Book tells you. Beau- 


tifully illustrated with 125 photographs. 
Write us today for complimentary copy. 


Cuas. R. DEBEVoIsE Co. 
1270-A Broadway New York City 


Ask your merchant for the 


® lay 
| DeBevoise 


(Pronounced ‘debb- e-voice) 
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That’s what you’ll say when you see a Detroit Vapor 


Stove. It brings city gas stove convenience into 
your kitchen no matter where you live. 


Simply light the burners and put the cooking on at 


once—just like a city gas stove. No piping or 
Pressure tanks. Our patented giant burners are 
wonders. No wicks, asbestos rings or anything 
that looks like a wick. Ask your dealer about our 
Stoves. Also send for our free catalog F2. 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ROIT VAPOR STOVE: 





york Like «Gas: 
_Eurn olor Gasoline 


; Makes 
Wonderful Soup 


and many other dishes 


At a recent banquet in Chicago, the 

hit’? of the repast was Kornlet Soup. 
Everybody spoke of its unusually deli- 
{ ciou flavor. 



















is the tasty and nourishing milk extracted 
from extra choice sweet corn. It is delicate, 
delicious—and concentrated nourishment. 
any uses—Recipe Book Free 
Write for the Kornlet Recipe Book and try Kornlet Soup, 
afties, Fritters, Croquettes, Puddings, they're delicious. 
rder of your grocer 
Many good grocers handle Kornlet. If yours doesn’ t, and 
you can’t find it at some other store, send grocer’s name 
and 25c (stamps) for full size trial can, prepaid. 


er aiB Hansa CANNERIES COMPANY 


















S Hurca Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











ti 8 than wood, more durable. We can save 
Mit you money. Write for free catalog and 
‘, special ps prices. Kokomo Fence Ly = 


North Street, Kokomo. 

















THE GIRL IN THE 
HALL BEDROOM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


‘That was foolish. And you found him?” 

“No. He had moved.” 

“*So you werealone. What did you dothen?”’ 

“T got a position in a department store.” 

“Six a week—eight?” 

“ Sie.’ 

“Oh, so! Then the trouble began.”’ 

The girl sat brooding. Then suddenly she 
burst out in a new torrent of vehemence: 

““The city’s terrible—terrible! Oh, I’ve seen 
lots of happy people here; but they have friends 
and families—and money. But how could I live 
on six dollars a week and alone? I’d spend ten 
cents for breakfast, and ten cents for lunch, 
and a quarter for supper—and you know what 
that means! Sloppy coffee and hard rolls and 
smelly meat! And it took over half the money. 
And then laundry and clothes to get—it can’t 
be done! But that wasn’t the worst of it.’ 

“What was?” 

“It was the loneliness—the loneliness. I 
never was so lonely in my life, so cut off and 
neglected. I thought I’d go crazy being so 
lonely. The nights were so long that I could 
have shrieked—just sat there on my bed, mak- 
ing fists and crying my eyes out. For you can’t 
make friends in the city. Where could I meet 
a man decently? The people in the house 
passed me on the stairs and never a word. 
And where else could I meet them?”’ 

“And the girls at the store?” 

Celia sat up stiffly. 

““They were not my kind of girls,” 
haughtily. 

“Oh, so!”? murmured Mrs. Polly; 
all a bit proud, aren’t we?” 

“Tt wasn’t only pride,” said Celia flushing. 
wel how some of those girls got along so 
well. 


she said 


“we're 


? Mrs. Polly paused a moment; then 


“And you were homesick?” 


ELIA looked as if she were going to cry 
again. Her lips quivered. ‘Terribly!’ 
she whispered. 

‘‘And you had no pleasures?”’ 

“*How could I? I’d cross Broadway on the 
way home, and it was all lit up, splendid. It 
was so happy and big. But what could I do— 
alone?” 

“So you found New York worse than 
Fayette?” 

“*There was nothing here—nothing; no life 
for me. And at least at home I had ——”’ 
She stopped short, her lips parted, her eyes 
staring. 

Then suddenly, with a wild sob, she flung 
her head down on her arms, in an attitude of 
utter abandonment. 

“‘Perhaps,” said Mrs. 
were thinking of him 

Celia spoke brokenly through her sobs: 
“T’ll never—never—never think of him.” 

“‘Or of your mother?” added Mrs. Polly. 

The girl did not answer, but now sobbed as 
if she would never cease. Whereupon, very 
quietly Mrs. Polly arose, smiled faintly, and 
left the room. 

In a short while she returned with her arms 
full of bedclothes. First she drew the green 
cover from the couch in the corner; then 
swiftly and silently made up the fresh, clean 
bed, and patted the fat pillow into shape. 
This done she went out and fetched one of her 
nightgowns. Now all was ready. 

She went over to the weeping girl and put an 
arm around her shoulder. ‘‘ Get up, dear,” she 
said softly. ‘‘There, sweetheart! Time for 
tired folks to go to bed.” 

And as the girl grew quiet she helped her to 
undress, and when Celia at last drew up the 
covers Mrs. Polly tucked them in smartly, like 
an expert mother, and sat down at the edge of 
the couch. 

Then the two smiled at each other. 

Mrs. Polly leaned closer. ‘‘Tell me now— 
what happened last night.’” 

Celia tried to look at her bravely, but her 
lips trembled. 

“T lost my job.” 

“‘Oh, the hard times, yes. 
you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Polly arose, went to the lamp and put 
it out. A dim light came in from the snow- 
bound street. Like a shadow she returned to 
the couch, sat down, and leaned low. “And 
that was all? Lost your job?” 

“e ”? 

“What then?” 

Celia’s voice was barely audible. 
mother’s birthday tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Polly laughed softly, the laugh of one 
whose heart is too happy to contain itself. 
“Celia, I keep a little jar on the mantel- 
piece—a magic jar. My extra coin goes into 
it—and it’s for return tickets, you see, return 
railroad tickets. So sleep well, darling—and 
sweet dreams! Where are you? So. Now!” 

In the silence and darkness they kissed. 
‘*Perhaps,’”’ whispered Mrs. Polly, ‘‘I’m a bit 
of a mother myself.” 

And she stole away like a shadow from the 
rogm. 


Polly softly, ‘you 


>? 





And what were 
























“Tt’s my 


‘hoe mornings later Mrs. Polly was very 
miserable. She knew she was no good— 
just a disreputable spy, tormenting people who 
have troubles enough already. 

‘*Ki,” she said, “‘you’re trash! You’re scum 
of the earth!” 

And just then the postman’s whistle blew. 
There was a letter for Mrs. Polly. It was 
short: 

Dear Mrs. Polly: My girl is happily home again. 
This is the most wonderful birthday gift I have 
ever received in my life. CELIA’S MOTHER. 


And there was a little postscript in a girl’s 
handwriting: 

Darling Mrs. Polly: I’m going to marry him in 
May. Oceans of love from your girl, CELIA. 




















~ A NewModel 


WIZARD Polish Mop 
_ Price FOF _ 


Here's the economy message for house- 


wives. You will be interested in this splendid 
new model of the original Triangle Polish Mop sold at 
the never-before-offered price of 50 cents. 


We want every woman in America to 
own a WIZARD. This new model Triangle Mop 


has all the latest improvements, including adjustable 
handle. Strong and durable. Get yours today. Keeps 
your floors clean and beautiful—Treated with wonder- 
ful WIZARD Polish. Can also be had in black dustless form 


(chemically treated) especially adapted for use on waxed floors. 
Other WIZARD Mops at 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. 


WIZARD Polish 


Greatest product ever invented for keeping 
furniture, pianos, woodwork and floors beau- 
tiful as new, clean and shining. Prevents check- 
ing. Sample free on request. 
Any mop renewed with WIZARD 

Polish becomes almost a WIZARD. 

All sizes, from 25 cents to $2.50. 


All WIZARD products sold by 


dealers everywhere under an abso- 
lute guarantee ofsatisfaction or money back. 
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Wizard Products Sonineny, Inc. 
1456 W. 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 
A Member of the wizArD Family 









































STYLE, HEALTH AND COMFORT 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE- 


H.& W. Corset WAISTS 
Jel MATERNITY 


The remarkable success of H. & W. (MARMO) (<= 
MATERNITY CORSET WAIST is due to its giv- } 
ing such a trim and stylish figure—without the | 
slightest endangerment to the well-being of either : 
mother or child—throughout the entire wearing /§ 
period. (2 








Scientifically designed to give support wherever 
needed, it is soft and pliable, with lacings on either 
side, adjustable to the comfort of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the figure stylishly and naturally 
after confinement. All steels removable. 


























Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact, whenever stays are desir- 
able but corsets are too unyielding, this Waist is un- 
approachable for comfort and stylish lines. Made 
with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers—or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


EVERY H. & W. CORSET WAIST HAS A SPECIAL PURPOSE 


It is vitally important that growing girls’ fig- 
ures be moulded prope rly, and if they are corseted 
too early there is a serious risk of impairing their 




















and healthfully train the youthful toward a stylish 
and erect figure. 
They are also invaluable while exercising— 



























health as well as their figures. horseback riding—working in store, office or 

home—convalescing. In short, whenever corsets 

H. & W. Corset Waists are scientifically de- are too inflexible, you may have every ease and 

signed and constructed to comfortably support comfort and still retain a stylish figure by wearing 
the abdomen and bust, straighten the shoulders, H. & W. Corset Waists. 



















Babies Girls Junior Misses Ladies Convalescing Nursing 
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Boys 




























































ey vo. No. 220 No. 2650 No. 548 No. 390 No, 2240 No. 
25c 50c 50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 $3.00 $2.00 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request 


H.& VW. Co. NEWARK, N.J. 















































“Little hurts don’t bother me. 


Listerine stops 
the pain and prevents infection.” 


ny) 
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All cuts, wounds, and irritations 
of the skin should be made anti- 
septically clean. For this purpose 
nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


It is the most powerful antiseptic 
that can be used with absolute safety in 
the home. It has been prescribed by 
physicians and dentists everywhere — for 
33 years. 











After brushing your teeth with pow- 
der or paste, you should thoroughly 
rinse your mouth with Listerine. It 
cleanses between the teeth, retards de- 
cay, and removes the cause of acid 
mouth. 





Listerine contains no 
potash or harmful alka- 
lines, therefore it increases 
the saliva— Nature’s own 
preservative. 


Refuse substitutes and 
demand the genuine Lis- 
terine, in the original bot- 
tles. Read the circular 
in the package and the 
formula on the wrapper. 
All druggists sell Listerine. 
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Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


en 


Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories: 


St. Louis Toronto 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
‘LL WILL BLOOM 

Roses *am3222 

Sent to any address post-paid; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition, 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION { 


Lady Quartus Ewart, Snow White 
Farbenkonigin, Grandest Pink 
Edward Mawley, Dazzling Crimson 
Lady Pirrie, Yellow and Pink 
Margaret, Delicate Blush 

Melody, Golden Yellow 


SPECIAL BARGAINS ¢ 


6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 

6 Prize-Winning a 
anthemums, .. . 25c. 

6 Beautiful Coleus, 

3 Flowering Cannas, . pie we ees 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 

3 Choice Hardy Iris, . eae 
10 Lovely Gudigse. « é ise. 6.55 3 


10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . 


15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, . ; 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. iitantes 
satisfaction. Once a customer, alway sone. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 95, Springfield, Ohio 





Keep Contents Hot 24 
Hours or Icy Cold 3 Days 

Handsomely finished, nickel 
or silver, harmonizing with cost- 
liest table service. Supply hot or 
ice cold drinks just when wanted 
without bother. Inner glass 
bottle thoroughly protected 
against breakage. 

Perfectly sanitary — liquid 
touches only glass. At dealers— 
look for name ICY-HOT. 

Write for free book. 

Pints, $1 up; Quarts, $2 up. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE “" 


Dept s Cincinnati. O Bottle 


ICY-HOT 
io 











Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves pain- 
ful, swollen, smarting, tender, nervous 
feet. Just the thing for Dancing Par- 
ties. The Standard Relief for the feet 
for a Quarter Century. Allen’s Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easier. It is a certain relief for 
sweating, callous and tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimoni- 
als. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
where, 25 cts. Do not accept any 


substitute. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 








“Ina pinch, 
Foot-Ease.’’ 














THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


probable that the girl herself had felt that she 
was having packed only the simplest of her 
wardrobe and the least that a civilized being 
could do without. 

It was when Jeannette herself spread forth 
upon the little dressing table—cleverly con- 
trived out of an old washstand, a long and nar- 
row mirror and some odds and ends of muslin 
and lace—the articles she was accustomed to 
use every day of her life, but which might have 
been matched only in the homes of princesses, 
that the young hostess found it hardest to con- 
trol the pang of envy which smote her. Such 
silver, such crystal, such genuine ivory—and 
such sheer beauty of design and finish! Yet 
Jeannette was almost awkward in her disposal 
of the imposing array, saying with a laugh 
that she really couldn’t remember how the 
things went at home, but that it didn’t matter 
in the least. 

She set about removing her traveling clothes 
as if she never had been waited upon in her life. 
It was only when she failed to discover how 
she was put together that Georgiana had to 
come to the rescue. 

“Tt’s dreadfully stupid of me,’’ protested 
Jeannette, her delicate cheeks flushing, ‘‘but I 
simply can’t find that absurd hook.” 

It was then that Georgiana frankly took the 
situation by its horns and did away with all 
embarrassment. ‘‘ You must let me help you, 
Jean,” she said, finishing the unhooking with 
ease, ‘‘whenever you need it. I shall love to do 
it, for you might have rather a bad time trying 
to do everything for yourself. There you 
are—and please call me when you are ready to 
be fastened into your other frock. I’m just 
around the corner, and there’s nobody else at 
home now.” 


UST before supper was served, Georgiana 

prepared her cousin to meet “‘the boarder.”’ 
Not on any account would she have let his 
presence be accounted for on the score of his 
being a guest in the house; not even would she 
call him a ‘‘ paying guest.” 

““Mr. Jefferson came to us through a letter 
froma friend. He said he wanted a quiet place 
to work in, away from all interruptions from 
friends or claims of any sort. He is writing a 
book, and we see as little of him as if he were 
not in the house—except at the table. I think 
you will like him. It’s so long since we have 
had a man in the house we’re not yet used to 
it, but on the whole it’s rather comforting.”’ 

“How interesting—to have a book being 
written in the house! Is it fact or fiction, do 
you know?” 

“T don’t imagine it’s fiction. He has piles 
of reference books, and a great deal of mail, 
and—somehow—he doesn’t look as if he wrote 
fiction.” 

Yet, as Mr. Jefferson came into the dining 
room that night Georgiana found herself won~ 
dering why she should think he did not look 
as if he could write fiction—not foolish fiction, 
certainly, but sensible fiction, made possible 
by keen observation and set off by a capacity 
for quiet—possibly even biting—humor. He 
looked at least as if he might write essays, 
thoughtful, clever essays, full of searching 
analyses of his fellow human creatures, of their 
faults, their hopes, their aspirations, their sins 
and their virtues. Or—was he, after all, writ- 
ing on scientific matters—facts, pure and sim- 
ple: inferences, deductions, conclusions from 
facts? She wondered, more than she had yet 
done, as to the nature of his work. 

“T think Mr. Jefferson is delightful,” said 
Jeannette cordially, beside the living-room fire, 
when supper was over, and the boarder, after 
lingering in the living-room doorway for a min- 
ute but declining, on the score of work, Mr. 
Warne’s invitation to enter, had gone his way 
upstairs. On this first night Georgiana had 
let the disordered dining table wait, and had 
accompanied the others to the fireside as if she 
had a dozen servants to attend to her house- 
hold affairs. “After this she won’t notice so 
much,” she had argued with herself. ‘‘I don’t 
want to have her offering to help. I don’t 
mean to do a thing differently on her account, 
but I can’t help—well, shying at the dishes the 
very first minute after supper!’’ 

“A man of fine intellect,’’ Mr. Warne re- 
sponded to his niece’s observation, ‘‘and ac- 
customed to think worthy thoughts. One can 
see that at once. It is a real pleasure to have 

him here. It is good for us too. Georgiana and 
I were growing narrow before he came. He has 
broadened us; we get his point of view on sub- 
jects that we thought had been disposed of for 
all time—and find them not disposed of at all.” 


EFORE the moment arrived when, in 
Georgiana’s mind, the waiting work in the 
kitchen must be done without further post- 
ponement, the front door was besieged by 
James Stuart. A basket of late winter apples 
in hand he came in, looking the image of vig- 
orous youth, his well-set-up figure showing its 
best in the irreproachable clothes he always 
wore when his day’s work was over, his man- 
ner, as usual, that of the friend of the house. 
He had not received Georgiana’s permission to 
come in upon this first evening of Miss Crofton’s 
visit, but he had taken his welcome for granted 
and was not disappointed in receiving it. It 
was impossible not to be glad to see his smiling 
face, for his good looks were backed by a 
capacity for adapting himself to whatever com- 
pany he might find himself in, though it should 
be of the most distinguished. 
Presenting Stuart to her cousin, it occurred 
to Georgiana to wonder as to the impression 
each must make upon the other. Jeannette 
was wearing a frock of a peculiar shade of blue 
which the firelight and lamplight, instead of 
dulling, seemed to make almost to glow. It 





was the sort of apparently simple apparel 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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_! Toilet 
and Bath 


Fairy Soap is the 

whitest and purest 
soap for toilet and bath 
= use that choice materials 

and expert soap-making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is most 
soothing, agreeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; Fairy Soap. floats. 
With all its purity, conven- 

ience and pleasing qualities, 

Fairy Soap costs hit 5c. 


“Have You a. Little 
‘Fairy’ in Your Home?”’ 


THE NK FAIRBANK comeany) 


with a flat iron in 
as much ironing 
tain in the same t 


IMPL 


For City and 


Ironing is made ea: 
I tired feet orback. N 
} Your ironing will 

| and straight edges. 

} fourth the usual tir 
| pense of only a few 
The Simplex Iro: 
gasoline or electric. 

gasoline or electrici 
2 to 4 cents per iro! 


Th 
2 


Made in 8 sizes— 
ments if desired. 
Write us today 


on Ironing, 3¢ 
Offerandnam: 


American Iro: 
Establis 
591, 168 N. Mic 


See our Exhibit at the 
San 
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that never 
turn mueck 











paren not tosag, 
tarnish or turn black Y 
No longer must you endure cur- 
tain rods which turn black, tar- 
nish, sag, dent, and prove short- 
lived and generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Go to your dealer and see 


Flat \ 
\ 


Patented Rods 
The original rods in colors— 
match woodwork or draperies 
Colors include White, Golden Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Early English, Baby Blue, Old 
Rose—anything you want. The colored \\ 
finish—our exclusiveBonEburCovering— F 
guaranteed not to chip, peel or crack. YWR 
Kirsch Rods also made in satin brass and We 
oxidized copper finish. Kirsch Flat Rods 
fit any window; give any draping effect; 
have simple brackets, graceful curved 
ends; artistic in every way. Decid- 
edly economical because so durable. 
Name and guarantee on rod. 

















Choose with Care 


the doors for your building—they deserve 
as much thought as fine furniture. 


MORGAN DOORS 


are the highest grade doors made. Have 
your architect and contractor specify and 
furnish them. Every genuine Morgan 
Door is stamped “‘ MORGAN” on the top 
rail as a guarantee of a perfect door and for 
identification at the building. 

Send for our handsome. Suggestion Book Kirsch Novel -Ore 
of Interiors, ‘‘The Door Beautiful. ’’ Net getty tonsa 
Morgan Sash & Door Co. Det. A teed to hang straight 

4 pce CHICAGO 


because cut by the thread. 
org 19 wee Co. a — creme to hold color 6 
os) is stern Ware- an ustre after washing. . 
house and Display: Mor- Better made in every way White Rod used here 
gan Millwork Co., Balti- yet cost no more. Sold one pair to the package—look 
more. Displays: 6 East for the name Kirsch. 
39th Street, NewYork; 309 Write for free booklets, giving full information on Kirsch 
Palmer Building, Detroit, Flat Rods and latest ideasof windowdraping. KirschMade- 
;* Mich.; Insurance Ex- up Novelty Curtains fully described. Give dealer’ $s name. 
change, Chicago, Ill. 




















BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
é sands of women in | 
their own homes to earn | 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a-record | 
unequaled by any insti- | 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 | 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages freeto inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you | 
will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursin 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. ng 


THIS DRESS $10 


( Direct from Manufacturer to Y ou) 

This is an unusual value; a pretty, 
stylish dress of good quality, long- 
wearing crépe de Chine, crépe meteor 
or taffeta; lace yoke and collar; chiffon 
sleeves and new full skirt. Ail colors 
and sizes. 

Free Style Book—Our new Cataloyie R-!, 
showing many stylish dresses at wiclesale 
prices, sent free on request. 


MATERNITY 


We also make many pretty Ms ternity 
Dresses that are stylish, fit the chaning fis- 
ure at all times and enable you to g» about 
without embarrassment. . 

Maternity Dress Catalogue M-1 describes 
them. It will be sent free on request 
Prompt deliveries; satisfaction or money back. 



























KILLS FLIES, COCKROACHES, MOTHS, 


Fleas, Animal and Plant Lice, Mosquitoes, Ants, and all insect It is a vege 


Ray 2 Absolutely harmless to children, adults or domestic animals. The only in: ect 





acked in the patented bellows box, always ready and easy to use. Get a box today 2” 
the Seuss of all insects. 


10¢ Risers 





‘ECONOMY MFG CO 433 W. Broadway New Yor New Yet 


, BED BU GS, 


10c package at your dealer or two packages postpaid for 25c¢ from us 
ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO., 110 Main St., Peoria, Il, DEALERS: All Drug Jobbers Sell E! Vamp” 
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We receiv 
ing recipe 
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which she de 
“my best.”’ 


Dissolve icup sug 
» cup hot water. 
one teaspoonf 
Mapleine. 
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Need Four Hands 


with a flat iron in each to accomplish 
as much ironing by hand as you ob- 
tain in the same time with the 


IMPLEX IRONER 
pm THE BEST TRONE a 


For City and Country Homes 





















Ironing is made easy with the Simplex. No 
} tired fe ‘etorback. Noheadache. No bother. 
} Your ironing will have a beautiful finish 
| and straight edges. It will be done in one- 

i fourth the usual time and effort at an ex- 
| pense of only a few cents. 

The Simplex Ironer is operated by hand, 
gasoline or electric power. Heated by gas, 
gasoline or electricity at an average cost of 
2 to " cents per ironing. 


Try a Simplex 


is 30 Days 


FREE 


_and learn its value 


w.to you. Send no 


money. We take 
all risk. 

Made in 8 sizes—$25 and up. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. Soon saves its cost. 


Write us today for FREE Booklet 
on Ironing, 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer and name ofourLocalDealer. 
American Ironing Machine Co. 
Established 10 Years 
591, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


See our Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco 





















“My Best Recipe” 


We received the follow- 
ing recipe from a user of 


MAPLEINE 


which she describes as 
66 2? 
my best. 


Di: ssolve 1cup sugar in 








»cup hot water, add 
one teaspoonful of 
Mapleine. 

Soak one heaping ta- 
blespoonful of Gelatine 
twenty minutes in % 
cup cold water, add 4% 

cup of boiling water 
and stir in above 
Mapleine mixture; 
when coolstirin % cup 
whipped cream. Pour 
into molds. 


After tasting this recipe 
we offerit to youwiththis 
comment—it ts delicious. 
Grocers sell it. 
does not, write 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 
Send 2c stamp for recipe book. 


If yours 
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Ever yon a Con Porch 
Curiain that didn’t fade> You 
will appreciate 


“KOMI” 


Green - 


Pamted Porch Curtains 


the kind that do not fade, because they 
are carefully painted, not dyed. A 
efinite guarantee attached to every 
curtain authorizes the dealer to replace 
j &t refund the purchase price, if any should fade 
_ or peel. Look for the “Komi” trade 
~~, mark and guarantee tag when buy- 
ing Porch Curtains. 

Examine them at your dealer’s. Send 

for our illustrated literature. 
R. H. COMEY COMPANY 

Jefferson Ave. Camden, N. J. 























THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


which is the product of high art, and in it, sit- 
ting just where all lights seemed to play to- 
gether upon hair and cheek and perfect throat, 
the visitor was, as Georgiana owned to herself, 
certainly worth looking at. 

The hostess left them together presently and 
went off to the kitchen. Here she covered from 
view with a big pinafore her own undeniably 
attractive figure and fell upon her task, pro- 
ceeding to dispatch it with all the speed com- 
patible with quiet. She had cleared the table, 
and, having arranged her dishes in orderly 
piles, was just filling her dishpan with the 
steaming water which made suds as it fell upon 
the soap, when a familiar footstep was heard 
upon the bare kitchen floor. 

Georgiana looked over her shoulder, words 
of reproof upon her lips: ‘‘ Well! Having come 
without an invitation, the least you can do is 
to entertain the guest.” 

““There’s a characteristic welcome for you!” 
The intruder seemed in nowise daunted by his 
reception, but picked up a dish towel and stood 
at ease, waiting the placing of the first tumbler 
to rinse. ‘‘And where should I belong, if not 
standing by a chum in distress?” 

“‘T’m not in distress, if you please.”” 

**Don’t mind washing dishes while the guest 
sits by the fire?”’ 

““Not a bit—more than usual,” Georgiana 
amended honestly. 

““Why don’t you pile ’em up and let ’em 
wait till morning?” 

“T shouldn’t sleep for thinking of them.”’ 

*“My word, but you're a hustler! I don’t 
know whether I can keep up.”’ 

“Don’t try. Go back to the other room, 
please, Jimps. You can be of real use there.” 

“Well, I like that!” 


& HE wiped away assiduously, Stuart sur- 
veyed his companion’s face in profile. It 
belied the dictatorial words, for Georgiana was 
smiling. Her cheeks were of a splendid color, 
her dark hair drooped over the prettiest white 
forehead in the world, and the whole outline of 
her face was distracting. Here was a lamp- 
light effect which rivaled the one in the par- 
lor, though it was thrown from a common 
kitchen lamp, unshaded, and fell upon a figure 
in a spotless apron. Georgiana glanced at her 
self-appointed assistant and encountered the 
flash of an eye which told her that, however 
Stuart objected to her words, he liked the look 
of what he saw. 

“‘Isn’t Jeannette a beauty?” she inquired 
hastily, and plunged her hands into her pan 
with such energy that she sent a flash of hot, 
soapy water upon Stuart’s cheek. He surrep- 
titiously wiped it off with a corner of his dish 
towel. 

‘‘She sure is,’? he assented cordially. ‘I 
wasn’t prepared for quite such a looker. She 
doesn’t seem to have brought with her that 
proud and haughty expression she had in the 
Sunday papers. 

“‘She’s a dear, and not in the least proud and 
haughty. I’m going to enjoy her visit, I know. 
If I can only make her enjoy att?’ 

**T’ll be glad to help,” Stuart offered. “This 
isn’t a very promising season for the country; 
but if you think she’d like any of the good 
times we can give her here I’ll get them up.” 

“Our sort of good times is just what I do 
want to give her. She’s had enough of her own 
kind and needs the diversion. What would 
you get up, for instance? ”’ 

“Tl take overnight to think it out, but I 
can promise you it’ll be an outdoor affair. 
Would she be up to any kind of a tramp, do 
you think?” 

“*Oh, no, Jimps! Not yet, at any rate.”’ 

*‘ Allright. I'll harness up my best team and 
carry her most of the way. We must have 
another man, I suppose. Shall we ask the lit- 
erary light, just for a lark? It would give tone 
to the company to have him along, eh?” 

“‘He probably wouldn’t go.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself. A fellow who 
covers as many miles a day as he does will 
jump at it, no matter how important his next 
chapter is. Do you know, I’ll have to admit 
I rather like him since I tramped a couple of 
miles in his company the other day. There are 
a lot of interesting ideas in his head, and I got 
him to give me the benefit of a few of them. 
Drew him out, you know. ‘Though to be 
strictly honest”’—with a laugh—‘‘when I 
thought it over afterward I wasn’t exactly sure 
that he hadn’t drawn me out rather more than 
I drew him. Anyhow, the interest seemed to 
be mutual and that flattered mea bit. It’s 
perfectly evident that he’s a great student of 
affairs.” 

They finished the work at a gallop. Georgi- 
ana slipped off her pinafore, and Stuart, who 
had insisted on waiting for her, hung it upon 
its accustomed nail. 

“‘Do you suppose pretty cousin ever wore 
one?” he queried. 


IV 


NM R. E. C. JEFFERSON laid down his pen, 

ran his hand through his heavy brown hair, 
rumpling it still more than it had been rumpled 
before—which was saying considerable—and 
stretched his legs under the table upon which 
he had been writing steadily since half-past one 
o’clock. He heaved a mighty breath, stretched 
his arms to match his legs, looked around at 
his windows, which faced the west and so had 
kept him supplied with strong light longer than 
windows on any other side of the house would 
have done, and took out his watch. 

Nearly five o’clock. Time, and more than 
time, for his late afternoon tramp. He set the 
piles of sheets before him in order, sheathed 
his pen and put it in his pocket, and rose from 
his place, the light of achievement in his eye 
but crampiness and fatigue in all his body. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Make your Kodak story of the children doubly valuable, by dating 
every negative, by making brief notes that will help, in after years, to 
recall happily to memory the incident that led to the taking of the picture. 

Dressed for her first party. The first school day. Bob’s first skates. 
Mary’s fourth birthday.—A thousand such important events should be 
titled on the negatives and at leisure copied into the Kodak album. It’s a 
simple and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks from $6.00 up. Autographic films at the same price 
as other Kodak films. Kodak catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTeEr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Taste the Taste 





| Beead Few 
“ Sunday Night Suppers 


Deviled Ham Rarebit 
Cream-of-Tartar Biscuit 


_ Lettuce 
iced Pineapple Coffee 








Deviled HamCr petins 
Muffins Pineap oan Buttered Toast 
Cream-Cheste. Creamed Salt Fish = 
Layer Cak AE an ll = Baked Apples Tea’ 


4 DEVILED HAM RAREBIT—Beat thew eggs, add half cup sean cheese, half cup Under. 
ee wood Deviled Ham. Salt. Small cup cream. Thicken in double boiler; serve on toast. 

- DEVILED HAM CROQUETTES—Chop some pieces of veal very fine. To two parts 
veal add one part Underwood Deviled Ham, a beaten egg, half cup milk. Salt to taste. 
Mix with fine cracker crumbs to a paste, thick enough to knead into small croquettes. Roll 
in egg and crumbs, fry quickly in deep fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 

DEVILED HAM SALAD—Two tablespoonfuls Underwood Deviled Ham; one large 
beet sliced thin; one bunch watercress dried, washed, and chopped fine. Mix with enough 
mayonnaise to moisten. Serve on lettuce. 

NE small can of Underwood Deviled Ham will make any of these suppers for an ordi- 

nary sized family. Order a can from your grocer today. If he doesn’t sell it, let us know. 
Send us his address and 15¢ for economical can (makes 12 to 24 sandwiches). Our new 

book of delicious Little Red Devil Recipes free on request. *Phone your grocer now. 


is > Wm. Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


f UNDER’ OD DEVILED HAM 


deol but Fit for the Gods*” 


2 3 Deviled] Ham Salad” 























































































































R the “‘old folks’’ a Thermos 

is indeed a blessing. It saves 

many a step for them or for those 
entrusted with their care. 


In fact every member of the family 
at every age has need of Thermos,. 


which keeps liquids ice cold for three 
days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 
Itisindeed a good servantin thehome. 
Originally expensive, the price of 
Thermos makes it now an actual 
economy. 
Bottles from $1.00 up 
Jugs - 3.50 “ 
Carafes ““ 3.00 “ 
Food Jars “ iso * 
Lunch Kits “ 2.00 “ 


Itis ideal for traveling, automobiling, 
hunting, fishing, yachting, camping and 
picnicking, 

It is useful in a sick room, nursery, 
bedroom, dining room, library, living 
room, porch, office and factory. 

A Thermos kit for children and 
“grown-ups” keeps liquids hot in win- 
ter months and cool in summer for the 
noon-day meal. 

Do not accept as truthful represen- 
tations that all temperature-retaining 
bottles are genuine THERMOS ves- 
sels. For your protection and ours look 
for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 

Wrile us for an interesting 
book on THERMOS 


American Thermos Bottle Company 


Norwich, Conn. 
San Francisco 


Toronto 


















AVE you ever used a soap 
with the veal fragrance of 
woodsy violets? Jergens Violet 


cake today—see what an ex- 
quisite feeling of freshness and 
daintiness it gives you! 10ca 
cake; 3 for 25c—everywhere. 

The Andrew Jergens Co. 
211 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Glycerine Soap has it. Get a “” 

















Send 2¢ stamp for sample 












































FEB CHy AS 
“Eat Bran” 


Diete tetic authoritie s ure 
say ‘“‘Eat Bran! They “y 
believe in Nature’s laxative 

Kellogg’s Bran used at the 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 
is clean, cooked and protected 
on its journey to you by a wax 
wrapped package. 

Serve from package, mixed with soup, 


cereal or fruit. Bran muf- 
aS i 


fins are delicious and 
[Fer Consipstion | 


healthful. A large package, 
@ < 
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enough for 100 servings, sent 
As 


Parcel Post Prepaid 25c 
Kelloggs Bran 


if your dealer cannot sup- 
erteed - Cowneg beets Bere 


ply you. Send his mame and 
Y \ 


good bran recipes. 
The Kellogg Food Company 


Dept. X34, Battle Creek, Mich, 
Dealers: Write 











we will send you several 
| 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


As he approached his windows to ascertain 
what kind of weather was to be found outside, 
he became aware of sounds which would indi- 
cate that some affair of interest and hilarity 
was going on below. He realized now that he 
had been hearing these sounds—quite without 
hearing them, after the fashion of the absorbed 
workman—for the last half hour. Looking out 
he beheld an interesting affair in full swing. 

At each end of the side yard the heavy snow, 
which a late March storm had brought over- 
night, had been shoveled and manipulated into 
the semblance of a fort such as lads are wont 
to make. Between these two intrenchments a 
battle wasraging. But it was no lads who held 
the places of the combatants. Instead, as he 
looked, Mr. Jefferson saw rise warily from be- 
hind the fort nearest him a girlish figure in a 
scarlet blanket suit, its dark head half shielded 
by ascarlet toboggan cap very muchawry. A 
hand flung a snowball with strength and pre- 
cision straight into the opposite fort, and the 
assailant immediately dodged down behind the 
embankment. 

From the opposing stronghold then cau- 
tiously appeared a head snugly bound in a blue 
scarf, from which locks of fair hair escaped at 
divers points. A second snowball, accompanied 
by a loose flutter of snow, wended its way un- 
certainly through the air, and fell a foot short 
of the fort behind which crouched the scarlet 
figure. That figure immediately rose and fired 
an answering volley. Peals of laughter and 
gay shouts rang through the air. 

And at this very moment a third person ran 
into the yard from the street, calling: ‘For 
shame, George! I’m going to take sides with 
the enemy, and we'll have you out inno time!”’ 

Mr. Jefferson saw this third figure, in sweater 
and cap, dash across the open, narrowly escap- 
ing a vigorous shower of missiles from the near 
fort, and disappear behind the farther one. 


HE battle was now on in earnest. Let 

Scarlet Toboggan fire as fast and as furiously 
as she might, a merciless bombardment of her 
protecting walls had begun. The girl in the 
blue scarf—and priceless furs—had sunk 
laughing upon the floor of her refuge, while her 
new ally, bringing to bear the full strength and 
skill of his sex, battered at the opponent’s in- 
trenchments and made havoc thereupon. 

Georgiana was a brave foe, but though she 
fought with surprising endurance she was be- 
ginning to be seriously worsted, several feet of 
her snow rampart having been shot away, 
when a voice behind her cried out a command, 
and an arm, more sinewy than hers, sent a 
hard shot whizzing past ~~ head into the 
opposite fort with that directness of aim and 
effectiveness of delivery which only the male 
arm can produce. 

“Duck down and make snowballs while I 
fire!” the voice ordered, and Georgiana, 
— but still undaunted, obeyed. 

Keep behind me, and pile the balls at the 
right,” directed Mr. "Jefferson. His voice was 
eageras aboy’s. Healso had pulled on sweater 
and cap, and ashe and James Stuart faced each 
other across the twenty yards which separated 
them, they might have been a couple of school- 
fellows wrestling for supremacy. 

“‘Keep ’em coming—faster—faster!’’ Stuart 
urged Jeannette, the lust of battle upon him. 
“Stop laughing and work! George is a’’—he 
stopped to make a ball for himself--“ fiend at 
making em; you’ve got to learn. Keep ’em 
coming !” 

The wet snow was precisely in the right state 
for quick packing, and Georgiana was indeed 
an expert at the business. Mr. Jefferson found 
her hard, round balls splendid missiles, and he 
used them with all the energy of an arm which 
welcomed the change from the directing of a 
pen to the more athletic sport. 

“‘Ha! there goes that left corner!’’ he ex- 
ulted to his comrade-at-arms, as the last of a 
series of well-directed shots reduced a part of 
the enemy’s defenses to a gratifying slump. 
“And here comes a bit of ours,” he added, as a 
ball of Stuart’s plowed through a weakened 
upper portion of their own rampart. 

“*He’ll be game to the last,” Georgiana pre- 
dicted, working furiously. 

“*So will we! We'll fight to a finish, if we go 
without our suppers.” 


ND so the battle ragedon. The combatants 
took no heed of passing time, until Jean- 
nette, growing reckless with excitement, lifted 
an incautious head and received a spent ball 
full upon her chin. No harm was done, as she 
protested, but Stuart raised a flag of truce and 
Mr. Jefferson ran ACTOSS the lines to apologize. 

“Tt didn’t hurt a bit,’’ Jeannette reaffirmed, 
showing a very pink ch in. 

“*Tt’s lucky it didn’t. I wasn’t properly pro- 
tecting you,’’ Stuart declared warmly. 

“Both sides come in to supper!’’? commanded 
Georgiana. ‘‘ Please stay, Jimps; it’s the only 
amends we can make you, and you must be as 
hungry asa bear.’’ 

“Thanks; I'd like to, but I’m not properly 
dressed, I’m afraid.” 

**Jean and I won’t make a change, and you 
can take us Coasting this evening, if you will. 
Do you suppose Mr, Jefferson would dream of 
staving off his dignity a bit longer and going 
too?” 

They alllooked at the person mentioned and 
their glances were all gayly audacious. 

**Ts that an invitation or a challenge?” he 
put it to Georgiana. 

“Whichever way you choose to take it.” 

“Til take it as I choose, then, and accept. 
The spirit of sport is upon me; I couldn’t work 
this evening if I tried.’’ 

“Good for you! All work and no play, you 
know,” quoted Stuart, as they went in to- 
gether, a moist and merry company. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL =: * 
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ordinary tooth brush 
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brush that really 
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the teeth 
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Astounding Conditions of Neglect IN 

The general increase of decayed teeth among American children has 33 
brought the necessity of preventive measures home to every parent and y= 
teacher. When over 90% of our children suffer from diseased teeth, with EA 


all its consequent mental and physical deterioration, the right use of the 
coi tooth brush assumes new and vital importance. Are you doing your 


‘A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


prevents decay before it starts, if used regularly night and morning. Its 
pointed bristle tufts, arched to fit the curve of the teeth, reach all the 
crevices in between, around and behind the teeth, leaving no food particles 
in hidden places to start decay. The big end- tuft reaches where no ordi- 
nary tooth brush can—around the backs of the back teeth—and the curved 
handle makes it easy. 

These tooth-brush features, originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic, will help you to under- 
stand why a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush will save your children’s teeth if used regularly 
twice a day. The sanitary yellow box that brings your tooth brush clean, untouched by 


any hand since it left our sanitary factory, is another advance step originated by the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


A New Anctic, for Each One that Proves Defective in any Way 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adult’s, youth’s and child’s 
sizes; rigid, flexible and De Luxe colored transparent handles. Special 4-row brush 
for men. Dental plate brush for cleaning artificial teeth. Prices 25c to 40c each. 


Send for Interesting Free Book on the Care of the Teeth 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


"EZ for the Yellow Box 
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The Nursery 
“Clinton”? § 


pins to use. 
The generous 
points safely. 
fends prevent | 
getting tangled 
unclasp the “* 
side. “The poi 
and will pierce 
or damp cloth: 
Made in seve 
Gold and Blac! 


for ‘* Clinton’ 
Pins for Baby 


Oakville Co 
Pin Makers for 
Waterbury, ¢ 


' Makers also of the 

Aristocratic ‘Da- 
5 mascus” Steel Safety 
» Pins for Dress and 


Hospital uses and 
“Sovran” Toilet , 
» Pins of uncom- 


monly fine quality. 
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At Last the Pocket Match 
Box for Safety Matches 


A Gift Any Man will 
Appreciate 


The Neahro Match Box—it solves the match 
problem—one of the smoker’s greatest troubles. / 

No longer need he carry dangerous, unreli- ¢ 
able matches in the rough, inconvenient boxes f 
in which they are sold. ff 

A practical novelty that any man will be Ay 
proud toown. Fits the smallest pocket. / 
All metal, richly chased and heavily gold / 
plated—in a plush-lined box. f 


“The Roll’s The Reason”’ 

A continuous strip of oesiiing 
surface in a replaceable roll 
is the unique feature. 

Special Intro- 

duction Price $1.00 
in check, money order or cash. 
Regular price $1.25 

THE NEAHRO CO. 

403 Lexington Avenue 










Housewives, Mothers, Seamstresses 


Here is an iron that burns common Kerosene. 
It is unqualifiedly the best, safest and most 
practical self-heating iron in the world. Simple, 
efficient, economical, convenient. No cords or 
wires to bother. Use indoors or out. No odor— 
no danger—easily cleaned. Burns kerosene or 
gasoline, 10 hours for 1 cent. 

The Imperial Self- Heating Iron makesironingeasy. 





































It soon repays low cost in time, 
health, service and fuel saved. 
Liberally guaranteed. Test the 
Imperial in your own home—see 
thesavingin labor, timeand money. 


Write at once for particulars of 
FREE TRIAL Offer and FREE 
Booklet, ‘‘Ironing Comfort.’’ 

Dealers and Agents Wanted 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
| Dept. 805, 1210 Ww. Harrison Street, Chicago 


—— — — 


Diclucred TS, FREE 


on Approval and 30 days’ Tria 






























































Give Your Child 
Real Garter Comfort 


There is little use giving your 
child common garters and ex- 
pect them not to tear the waist 
and hosiery. You know they 
do. So why not give them 


The Wilson 


the only Cord and Slide hose 

supporter ? They nevertearand 

are so comfortable—healthful 

that mothers and physicians 

everywhere endorse’ them. 
Read guarantee. 


For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 
years, shoulderstyleslipseasily 
ov erhead, or pin- to-waist style, 
white or black, 25c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, like 
on little girl, fine for home or 
athletics, a boon for Maternity 
wear, 50c 


We and 9000 dealers guarantee 
money back after a week’s 
trial. if not the best you ever 
had. At dealers’ or we send 
them postpaid at prices given. 


acum NO MONEY but write today for our bis " 
catalog of “Ranger’’ Bicv™ 

Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also ™ 
ticulars of our great new offer to deliver you a Ranger Bicyce® 
one month’s free trial without a cent expense to you. 
BOY you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
sundries, etc., from our big handsome catalog 

It contains ‘ ‘combination offers"’ for re-fitting your old bi 
newat very low cost. Also much useful bicycle information 
LOWEST PRICES dioeet to you. Who e! 
uch values and such | 
tires or sundries without fis 





cannot afford to buy a Sieeele. 
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A. M. WILSON CO. learning what we can offer you. Write now. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-25, CHICAGO, I 
NGRAVED EDDING ARDS 
The name “Everett W: Co." has been asso raved Invitations, Sen upon request. Out 
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Mother— 


You should see that Baby’s Basket 
always contains a plentiful supply of 


“Clinton” 


Non-rust Safety Pins 


od The Nursery favorite for 32 years. 


ey ae 


FLORENCE MF6.00 
MADE IN 


“om & ‘Clinton’? Safety Pins are safe 
7M B pins to use. They cannot rust. 
= — The generous clasps hold the sharp 
S88 B points safely. The sheathed-coil 
\ 2B ends prevent baby’s garments from 
Ps AE vetting tangled. You can clasp or 
unclasp the “‘Clinton’’ from either 
Ba a . 6c 29 

side. The points never hook’’ over 
and will pierce and withdraw from dry 
or damp clothing with perfect ease. 


Made in seven handy sizes. Nickel, 
Gold and Black finishes. Always ask 
for ‘Clinton’? when buying Safety 
Pins for Baby. Sold the world over. 


) 3-3 Lo 
D 


’ | Oakville Company 
) j Pin Makers for 60 years 
7 Waterbury, Conn. 









Makers also of the 

Aristocratic **Da- 
» mascus” Steel Safety 
© Pins for Dress and 
S Hospital uses and 
“Sovran” Toilet 
» Pins of uncom- 
monly fine quality. 
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You Can Feel 


the OXYGEN purify your 


mouth when you use 














The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 

Oxygen is nature’s great 
purifier. That’s why CALOX 
prevents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 
cause of tooth decay. 


All Druggists, 25c. 
Sample and Booklet Free if 
you mention your Druggist. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton St. New York 
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‘Find this mark 
on that casserole 
you buy 


It Le trade-mark that introduced the casserole into 
Al ca. If you want to make a success of casse- 
ooking you will need just the peculiar construc- 
ton and finish that you find in Guernsey-Ware. 





piece” 
































our big Seid six cents for the Guernsey Cook Book. It tells 
or preewe youall about the peculiar qualities of Guernsey- Ware 
ore ihe atid gives many delicious recipes. Write today to 
in rhe Guernsey Earthenware Co., Dept. 31, E. End 
a St., Cambridge, Ohio. The best metalware manu- 
~ as : lrers use Guernsey - Ware for mounting in their 
ld bicye dis il receivers, Your dealer can supply you with extra 
‘on. Send fori Wa ' tofit the metal receivers pounnannye. Guer nsey- 
elee can oft ar A 4 ty durable; will not peel off and mix with the 
n terme? Yo °°. For sale by most good stores. 
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THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


he had walked so far and his misery had been 
so great. I guess the poor thing was about all 
in, and was as scared when he came near the 
place as I was. Of course he had no idea I was 
in front of him, and wasn’t following me as I 
thought. With the trees between, both of us 
were making for the same spot, the only differ- 
ence being that, while I heard him, he never 
heard me. 

What he saw when he broke through the 
hedge would have scared any one, let alone a 
man in the state he was in. For there, just as 
he had last seen her, lay a woman in a black 
coat, with the moonlight shining on her dead 
white face—a ghost waiting to accuse him! 

They say the shriek he gave was awful. 
Babbitts was on his way back, and he tried to 
yell in return, but couldn’t, and ran like a 
madman. When he got there he saw me lying, 
as if I was dead, in the moonlight, and a wild, 
screaming figure crouched on the ground be- 
side me. 

The two Hineses heard it. Hines picked 
up a lantern and ran, with Mrs. Hines at his 
heels. When he came up he found Babbitts 
kneeling over me, half crazy, thinking I was 
murdered too. They felt my pulse and found 
it was going and sent Mrs. Hines on the run 
to Cresset’s. She lit out, calling and crying as 
she flew through the woods, and met the 
Cresset crowd, hiking along with their lanterns, 
having heard her and not knowing what had 
happened. 


V ELL that’s the end of my story. Oh, I 

forgot the reward; J got it. I oughtn’t 
to have, for I didn’t do anything except fall 
in a faint, which was the easiest thing I could 
do. But Mrs. Fowler and the Doctor wouldn’t 
have it any other way, sol gavein. Not that 
I didn’t want to. Believe me, any one gets 
weak when ten thousand dollars is pressed 
into their palm. The money’s all invested 
and I get good interest on it, but I’m saving 
that up. You never can tell what may happen 
in this world. 

As to the rest of us—the bunch that in one 
way or another were drawn into the Hesketh 
Mystery—we’re all scattered now. 

Jack Reddy’s not living at Firehill any more. 
He’s taken an apartment in town, where the 
two old Gilseys look after him like he was 
their only son, and he’s studying law in Mr. 
Whitney’s office. Sometimes Sunday he comes 
to see us, just as cordial and kind and hand- 
some as ever, and it’s I that’ll be glad when 
he tells me he’s found the right girl—Heaven 
bless him! 

Cokesbury lodge is sold and Cokesbury’s 
living in town too. I’ve heard that he’s seen 
around a lot with an actress lady that the 
papers say he’s going to marry. 

The Fowlers went to Europe. They’re living 
on the Continent now, and I hear from Anne 
Hennessey, who corresponds with Mrs. Fowler, 
that they’re going to stay there. Anyway, Jim 
Donahue told me last time I was down to 
Longwood that Mapleshade was to let. 

Anne’s got a new job in town, on Fifth 
Avenue—grand people who never quarrel. She 
dines with us ’most every Sunday and we sit 
till all hours talking over the past, like people 
who’ve been in some great disaster and when 
they get together always drift back to the 
subject. 

Me? You want to know about me? 

Well, I’m living uptown on the West Side in 
the cutest little flat in New York—five rooms, 
on a corner, all bright and sunny. And fur- 
nished! Say, I wish I could show them to you. 
When Mrs. Fowler broke up she gave me a lot 
of the swellest things! Why, I’ve got a tapes- 
try in the parlor that cost five hundred dol- 
lars, and cut glass you couldn’t beat on Fifth 
Avenue! It’s on One Hundred and Twenty- 
Fifth Street, near the Subway. We had to be 
near that for Himself; he likes to stay as late 
as he can in the morning and get up as quick as 
he can at night. If you’re passing that way 
any time just dropin. I’d love to see you and 
have you see my place—and me too. You'll 
see the name on the letter box. Morganthau? 
Oh, quit your kidding; it’s Babbitts now. 


THE END 





Which Woman are You? 
By Strickland Gillilan 


4 ACH day she spoils her happiness 
By picking out the hardest thing 

For her to get—a snowy dress 

Upon her child who loves to fling 
Dust by the handfuls in the air 

And grime himself; a special shade 
‘Of goods that she has seen somewhere; 

A certain outré width of braid— 
Something exceeding hard to get, 
But that she has to have or fret. 


So, though the sun shine warm for her, 
And though the day be bright for her, 

The world holds aye a storm for her, 
And nothing e’er is right for her. 


Another says: ‘‘T must decide 

Which are life’s big things, which the small. 
If naught of cogent harm betide 

My loved ones, which are best of all 
That I possess; if I can keep 

My wonted health and know no lack 
Of needful clothing, food and sleep, 

No trifles that bestrew my track 
Can trouble me; and I shall praise 
The Giver of my glorious days.” 


So though the small things oft go wrong, 
The larger joys of life are hers; 

Her lips are aye attuned to song, 
And she is glad, whate’er occurs. 













































































erviceabilily has nol 
always been regarded fee wre | 
avoleleretal nite /eature of silk hose. 


The lack has been supplied by 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


Wonderfully 
la sting, 
thoroughly 
styhis S 


Made of 
pure-dye thread 
silk- absolutely 
SrercKellixeneslicee 


Aen, 

‘to *l.5O pair 

r AV V/ersates aS 
7’) « to® 2. pair 


Misses 75° pair 
Infants’ 25 ina 5 O pair 


Sold by the best Shops 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
by the 

PHOENIX KNITTING 
WORKS 
_ 222 Broadway 
\ ‘Milwaukee. 
.: a : | 
— ( 
Pl oie ed 








HOUSANDS of them are utilizing this spare 

time byacting as subscription representatives 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post among friends and neighbors. 

We will pay you in salary and commission for any 
time which you can devote to the same end. It can 
be done without experience and there will be no ex- 
pense to you. Let us tell you about it. 

BOX 792, AGENCY DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


There are lots 
of Women 


who have occa- 
sional leisure hours 
which if converted 
into money would 
mean a material 
increase in income. 


Next Friday! 


Get a 25c L-V Crepette Dust Cloth, ENTIRELY 
FREE, from your grocery, druggist, hardware, paint or 
furniture dealer, with the purchase of a 50c bottle of 


WIND NER 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


The L-V Dust Cloth is made from our newly treated, fluffy fabric, ‘‘Crepette.”’ 
everything else in removing dust and dirt from pianos, furniture and woodwork. 
it also imparts a beautiful lustre and appearance of newness. 

The cloth is treated with Liquid Veneer— a 
used the world over in millions of homes for V 
dusting. When soiled the cloth may be easily Free L- Dust Cloth Coupon 
washed clean and made like new by applying This coupon, when signed by you and presented 
more Liquid Veneer. This dusting combination 0 a ae —— commas + apy Eedey gas ry 
is a las Or i a are be > x0 it: , 2A. June Ist, is redeemable tor an o 4 ust oth with 
bi word in up-to-date, sanitary house a purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 











It surpasses 
As it cleans 





Just sign the attached coupon and take it to Name 
your dealer next Friday, or any Friday before Street 
June ist, and you will get this fine, large, 25c vee 


Dust Cloth free. ; 

= :; ate. DeaLee’ If you poze ue Dart, Ctothe, sol 

the bearer a 50c bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Senc 

Buffalo Specialty Company us the coupon and you will receive a Dust Cloth 
free, for your customer. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


U.S.A. Fenaiie BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HAT B 134 
$6 





Take Advantage of 
Our Style Service 


The Lamson & Hubbard style organization in- 
cludes our own representatives in Paris and Lon- 
don and skilled designers in New York and Boston. 
Not only are Lamson & Hubbard the leading fur- 
riers of New England but creators of tailored 
coats, cloaks and smart hats in the very latest 
fashions. This service is at your command. 
Illustrated above are examples of our style garments. 

0. B62 Coat of English Homespun; chiffon broadcloth 
collar; full silk-lined. May be had also in covert, blue serge 
and other homespun mixtures. Price $25. 

No. B 139 Hat of sand-colored silk with brown moire silk 
facing; two flower clusters of contrasting colors. Price $12. 

0. B60 Sports coat of white corduroy, unlined. Colors— 
white, corn, putty, salmon, blue, green, purple. Patch 
pockets; half-belted. Very fashionable. Price $13.50. 
No. B 134 Soft Panama hat. Can be worn any shape or 
rolled to put in pocket. Price $6. 

Order direct from this advertisement with guar- 
antee of thorough satisfaction or money refunded. 

Give bust-measure for coats. Goods sent on ap- 
proval on receipt of reference to any National 
Bank or reputable business house. Do not fail to 
write for beautiful Spring Catalog, ‘‘The Theatre 
of Fashion,’’ showing Coats, Sports Coats, Rain- 
coats, Hats, etc. Mailed free. Use coupon below. 


olamson &Sfibbard 


vw England's Leading Furriers 


62 sulbed St. 


Boston, Mass. 






LAMSON & HUBBARD 
Mail Order Dept. 


Please send me 


Name 


Address 











62 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


your Spring Catalog 
showing new styles in Coats, Hats, etc. 











Product of the Most Modern Factory 


Lyon & Healy 
Piano $350 


Best Piano Value in America 
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A very broad statement 
but a reputation gained 
by 50 years of fair Deal- 
ing is the Guarantee 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 
HEALY- 


LYON & 
IF HE HASN’T IT—WRITE US. 


World’s Largest Music House 
CHICAGO 














Middy Blouses 


Tailor-Made-To-Order 


Regulation U.S. Style with red watch 
mark on left shoulder. Made of 
spotless white, finest quality 
bleached drill, diagonal weave, 
soft texture. They launder beau- 
tifully. I make these myself, 
having had TEN years’ ie - 
rience as a tailor in the U 
Navy. Orders filled neta 
Give your height and bust 
measurements. 


Special $ 00 


Postpaid 
Offer anywhere 
J. A. KNABB 
“The Navy Tailor’ 
Room A, Citizens Bank Building 
BREMERTON, WN. “The Puget Sound Navy Yard” 



























For your pleasure and comfort write for Travel Book E. 
Travel Service Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 


Travel in Comfort to 


The Expositions 
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WHEN CAREY C 


CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


“Poor old 
‘The Widow Boyne is going 


Williamson sadly shook his head. 
Hiram!” he said. 
to get him yet.” 

‘‘l’m not so sure,”’ said Kate. ‘“‘She amuses 
him because she is cleverer than the rest, and 
she plays more of a game. Hiram is tired of 
most things, most games. He has built him- 
self the biggest mill in the country, and has 
come nearer to cornering cotton than anyone 
else ever has. He has shot big game and spent 
a winter in the Arctic, and bought pictures and 
collected rare coins. I am the only unmarried 
female he knows who has never tried to flirt 
with him; so, taking it all in all, Hiram has 
tried about all there is and is tired of it. Jessica 
Boyne is clever enough to pretend an elaborate 
indifference. She is doing her artistic best to 
make Hiram think she is unattainable. It’s a 
new game for him, and [ll not deny that 
Hiram is warming up to it quite a bit. But 
there’s no doubt in my mind as to who’s going 
to win. And as for Carey—well, Jessica asked 
her to remind Hiram that he had promised to 
take a cup of tea with her this afternoon; and 
Carey replied: ‘Oh, I don’t think he cam have 
promised exactly, because he is going to take 
me down to the mill to see the machinery.’”’ 

“Oh, how the Widow must love her!” Wil- 
liamson chuckled. 

**And when Mrs. Mason asked her to go to 
the Saturday morning dancing class with the 
girls to learn some of the new steps—and you 
know how exclusive that class is, Bob!—Carey 
said: ‘Oh, I am sorry, but I can’t possibly! 
You see, I always have to go down to the mill 
for Mr. Ward at noon.’”’ 


"| eee laughed; then both became serious. 
Their glances met, looked away, and met 
again. The same thought had come to each. 

“*T say,” said Williamson, moving uneasily, 

‘you don’t suppose 

‘“No, I do not,” said Kate. ‘She thinks of 
Hiram as a sort of fairy godfather, but a very 
old one. You said yourself that she has called 
him a nice old gentleman.” 

But Williamson was not smiling. ‘‘That’s 
all very well,” he said; “‘but, now I come to 
think of it, she and old Hiram are going it a bit, 
thick. She motors down to the mill with him 
in the morning, drives down for us at noon, 
and 

““Nonsense!” said Kate. ‘‘ All men like little 
girls and she’s just a little girl to him. Don’t 
you worry, Bobby.” 

‘Well, all the same, no man’s—er— impervi- 
ous. You may speak for the girl, but it’s my 
opinion Hiram’ ll bear watching.” 

‘Ha!” said the voice of the gentleman in 
question, its owner coming into the room at 
the moment, followed by a girl with glowing 
cheeks and eyes a trifle overserious. ‘‘I’ll bear 
watching, will I?” 

Kate laughed; it was seldom that the adroit 
Mr. Williamson was so neatly caught. But 
Williamson stood to his guns. ‘‘It’s my honest 
opinion, Hiram, that you will,”’ said he. 

Ward lighted a cigar, and seemed to be con- 
sidering its flavor. Presently he looked up and 
his eyes met Williamson’s. “Well, ” he said, 

‘‘T’m glad to know your opinion.’ 

There seemed to be a sudden accession of 
something electric in the atmosphere. 

Kate Wendell drew Carey down beside her. 
“You look tired, dear,” she said. ‘‘Did the 
machinery make your head ache?” 

“Miss Wethersbee did not like the looks of 
the people,” said Hiram A. Then to William- 
son he added: ‘‘They go out on strike when 
the gates close tonight.” 

“By Jove!” Williamson exclaimed. 

But Kate cried: ‘‘Oh, the poor souls! In 
this weather too! W hy couldn’t they have 
waited until summer anyway? 

Ward laughed grimly. **. good freeze or 
two will end it all the sooner he said. 

Kate’s eyes flashed. “Vou might end it 
yourself w ithout waiting for the freeze, Hiram,” 
she remarked. 





Ward’s frown deepened. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
Kate,” he began. 
But Williamson intervened. “Here! The 


first round’s over!” he cried, pretending to 
step between the contestants. ‘‘Ladies are 
present too! Look at Miss Carey there, white 
as a ghost!” 


| “ATE put her arm about the girl. ‘‘We’re 
\ horrid, dear, but we don’ t mean half we 
say!’ Then, when Carey’s wistful eyes were 
no longer to be borne, she added: ‘‘Come! 
Let’s run up and get into something for dinner.” 

But Ward, as they were leaving the room, 
called Kate back. ‘I’ve been thinking, Kate, 
you've been spending a lot of money on—er— 
on—well, she is my ward ina way, I suppose?” 

“What'd I tell you?” Williamson remarked. 
“Vou watch Hiram. Today she’s his ward. 
Tomorrow —— 

“Oh, that’s all right, Hiram,’”’ Kate inter- 
rupted. Pd have wasted twice as much at 
Palm Beac h.”? Then her face softened. ‘ After 
all, you’re a very nice man, Hiram; lots nicer 
than most people + give you credit for being. 
But you can’t pay for that girl’s clothes—not 
with a dollar. Neither can I—but of course I’m 
going to.” 

Ward, in his embarrassment at her praise 
and at havi ing had to confess a good intention, 
grasped at the first idea that presented itself as 
a change of subject. ‘“‘Why a dollar?” he 
asked; and when Kate had told him the story 
of Carey’s last coin his expression consider- 
ably lightened. ‘W ell, now, you know, there 
may be just a chance,’ he said. “ I’d like to see 
that dollar of hers.” 

So Kate ran upstairs and came back with 
Carey, flushed and happy-eyed again, delighted 
to exhibit her one treasure. 

“It’s the largest money I ever saw,”’ she said 
while Ward held the coin under the reading 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 19): 
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All the comfort 
and durability one 
/ could wish are 
, found in this good 
/ underwear. i 
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Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


FOR MEN - Any gic FOR BOYS 
Shirts and Drawers 
50c per garment 25c 


Py MEN UNION sUITS FOR BOYS 
Ji a . . 
1.00 Any Style 


50c 








**Porosknit’’ 


too, 


man or boy. 


union suits. 


The Closed Crotch of Chalmers 
knit’? Union Suits is immensely comfortable. 
It fits, stays put. There can be no ‘‘short-waisted”’ 
feeling, no cutting in the crotch. 
open. 


You See Right Through 
\. This Light, Open, Dura- 
ble Fabric. 


It Must Be Cool 


Since you can see right 
through the Chalmers 
fabric, as shown 
in the picture, surely you can see, 
that it must give a heaping 
measure of Summer comfort—to 
‘Tell your husband or 
son about this—or buy them some 


No flaps gape 
There is no bulge, but a smooth, elastic, 
flexible fit—with elasticity in the seat, so that the 
garment gives easily with every bend or twist. 
All seams are double-seamed by cover-seaming. 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit”’? is 
BUT duplicated never. 
that and insist on the genuine. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 15 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, New York 
Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and Winter Weight 
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imitated 
It is well to remember 
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widely, 








Cleans Corners 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner differs from any other 


you have ever before used or seen. Differs in 
operation, in cleaning power, in price. 


takes ALL the dirt from rugs, carpets,“ 
mattresses and furniture easily and Fm 
quickly. Cleans the corners and | 

under furniture. The Reeves sells 
for only $5 and is guaranteed for 
two years. Send to-day for free 

booklet describing this wonder- , 
worker in detail. 


THE REEVES VACUUM 
CLEANER CO. 

70 Broad St. 
Milford, Conn. 






























































Unlike | 4 


ordinary hand-power vacuum sweepers. =f 




















Mountains, 





including 





VISIT 
California’s 


Expositions 


via Northern Pacific Ry. * “) 
| and Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Co. 


Traveling in transcontinental trains 
through Minnesota’s Lake Park Region, 
Pyramid Park of North 
Marvelous Montana, the 
Range, American Rockies, and Cascade 
scenic Idaho and 
Washington to Puget Sound, the ‘ Medi- 
terranean of America. 


Stop Off at Wonderful 
Yellowstone National Park 


For a tour of America’s only Geyserland and 
Nature’s own world’s exposition. 
| Trip fares daily. 
SEND FOR FREE TRAVEL 


including _il- 
lustrated Exposition folder, 


” 


LITERATURE, 


Dakota, across 
Bitter Root 


Low Round 







and let us assist you in plan- 
ning your 1915 vacation. 


121 N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Ast. 4 
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Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Food? 


OUR doctor will tell you that a refrigerator 
which cannot be kept clean and wholesome 
like a Monroe is always dangerous to the 
health of your family. 


The Monroe is the refrigerator with food compartments 
porcelain ware—molded in one piece- 
thick — every corner rounded. 
enamel porcelain, but one piece of beautiful, smooth, white, 
unbreakable porcelain ware which can be kept free 
breeding places for disease germs that poison food which 
Nothing to crack, chip or absorb 








‘ Approved by WJ 
| Good Housekeeping Institute 








Gb* Monroe’ 


30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory to you. We pay freight 
and guarantee your money back and removal 
of refrigerator at no expense to you if you are 
not absolutely satisfied. 
Send for book now—letter or 














of genuine soli 
over an inch 


in turn poisons people. 
moisture 
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easily cleaned as a 
china bowl—not a 
single crack, joint, 
corner, orany other 


lodging 


place for 


dirt and the germsof 
disease and decay. 


Send For 
FREE 
BOOK 


about refrigeratcurs 
which explains all 
this and tells you 
how to select the 
home refrigerator — 
how to have better, 
more nourishing 
food—how to keep 
food longer without 
spoiling—how to 
cut down ice bills 
how to guard 
against sickness— 
doctor's bills. 


Not cheap 


trom 
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Read what physicians and others say 
about the wonderful 
health protection the Monroe affords: 


“Using about one- 
third the ice the 
others did,” T. G. 
Mackie, New Or- 
leans. “Cut ice bills 
from$36to$8,""T.W. 
Williams, Milwau- 
kee. “Will save 50 
per cent of ice over 
ordinary refriger- 
ators,”’ C. E. James, 
Chattanooga. “ Re- 
duced ice bills nearly 
40percent,’’ Dr.B.H. 
Wells, Southport, 
Conn, “Saving 60 
per cent on my ice 
bills,’”” H. W. Webb, 
Columbus,O.“Don't 
use much over half 
the ice we did be- 
fore,” Dr. G. F. 
Beasley, Lafayette, 
Ind. “Much more 
economical than 
any other of several 





ice-saving al 


I have had Dr 
O. B. Shreve, Sa 
lem, Mass. ived 
about 50 Ibs. of ice 
per day over another 
make of same size, 
W. M. Rieke, adu- 
cah, Ky. “ nroe 
twice as larve 48 
former refrig: ator 
cut ice bill mort 
than half,” S_ Dick 
son, West (range 
N. J... “Economica 
in use of ic and 
preserving in best 
manner art cles 
placed in it, 
Dr. R. E. 
weather, Evanston 
Ill, “An ice savet 
a‘ germ preventer 
hence a health pre 
server to any fam 
ly,”” Dr. Chas. I Lupe, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
ws 











one oh Monroe Refrigerator Co.(*"{24s"**) Sta. 7-D, Lockland, Ohio 
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Os -|- 
gown yourself. 


writhing and fumbling with elusive hooks 
or slippery buttons because there’s nobody 
‘around to fasten your garment for you. 
bof the finger and the Koh-I-Noor is fastened 





provement over the hook and eye! 


| edges cannot cut the thread or tear the thinnest 


band a strength for every service. At all notion 
> counters, 
| premium coupon attached. Write for our pre- 
> nium catalog. 


Look for the letters K. I. N. 





Fand contain the Waldespring— essential for 
F security and easy release. 
} ready-to-wear apparel. 

© Waldes & Co., Makers, 137 H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


} Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, London, Montreal, Chicago 

















Don’t ask the lady next 
door to hook you up 


Koh-I-Noors and fasten your 
No twisting and 


A press 


ind fastened to hold. It’s a snap job! dz im- 












\ SNAP FASTENER | 
Pat: Waldedpring — 

OFF. < 
Washing can’t rust Koh-I- Noors — wringing 
doesn’t loosen them—ironing won’t crush them. 
They lie flat and do not show, and their rounded 
fabric. Made in 13 sizes—a size for every fabric 


10c for a card of 12, with valuable 


Fasteners stamped K. I. N. are Koh-I-Noors 


Look for them on 


The World’s Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
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white, only $11.75, or 


No. 300 Library Table 
finished to your order, 
$14.50. 


in the white. Finishing materials 
50c extra. Shipping weight, 150 lbs. 
Four Hundred equally at- 
tractive designs in our big catalogue. Write for it to-day. 
Prices because we make our own furniture. 


The Come-Packt Furniture Company, 516 Dorr St., Toledo, O 
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Spices are the secret 
of manyatasty dish. 
Every housewife 
should use spices 
more frequently. 
Colburn’s Spices 
and Mustard have 
given me greatest 
satisfaction. 
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RED CEDAR * 
“Cromwell” Chest 
ye avs for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
. fabrics from moths, mice, dusc and dampness, and lasts 
ations. A superb gitt. Hi andsome piece of furniture, ex- 
Quisit: !y made. Write for catalog All Chests ship ped on free trial. 


_ THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 129 South St., Portland, Me. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHEN CAREY CAME 


T O TOWN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


lamp on his desk. 
larger money. It’s 
to have, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, it is,” said Ward, standing up and 
looking from one tothe other. ‘‘It’s a very large 
money indeed, your dollar of 1804! Itis worth, 
I believe, some thousands of less important 
dollars.” 

“By the Lord Harry !’’ Williamson exclaimed. 
““You don’t mean, Hiram, that it’s the dollar 
of 1804, the dollar you offered old Poloni three 
thousand for?” 

“Tt is!” said Ward. 

Williamson explained to Kate: ‘*‘ They are as 
scarce as green pearls; less than ten known to 
be in existence,’ he said; and added with a 
grin: ‘‘ You ought to have seen old Hiram when 
Poloni refused to sell at any price. The old ras- 
cal collects for the King of Italy, and flatly said 
to Hiram that sometimes patriotism was worth 
more than American dollars. Oh, you just 
ought to have seen old Hiram!” 

They laughed. Even Ward’s mouth was 
drawn down in his own peculiar smile. 

Only Carey remained serious, her wide-open 
eyes on Ward’s face. ‘‘Is that true, what he 
says?’’ she asked. 

“Every word true,” said Ward, smiling. He 
held out the coin to her as he spoke. 


Ba she put her hands behind her. ‘‘I am 
glad,” she said. ‘‘Aunt Crishy always told 
me that people carry presents when they go vis- 
iting. But I didn’t have anything to bring. I 
didn’t have anything at all. . . So’—and 
now she smiled—‘“‘that is my present to you!’’ 

The others were too amazed to speak. 

But after a moment Kate Wendell put an 
arm about the girl’s waist, and said: ‘‘You 
can’t do that, dear. That coin is worth a very 
great deal of money, more than you have any 


“T don’t suppose there is a 
a great deal for one person 


idea of; and you cannot possibly give money 
to Mr. Ward.” 
But Carey only laughed a little. “Oh, 


yes,” she said; ‘“‘I want to. I am glad to have 
my present very nice.” Still the others did 
not speak; and suddenly Carey’s expression 
changed, and she pressed her hands to her 
heart. “Oh!” she cried. ‘‘O-o-oh! I forgot! 
All my new clothes—I have to pay for them! I 
can’t give my money away because I have to 
pay 

Williamson walked to the window and Ward 
bent over his desk as if to examine its onyx 
fittings. 

Kate Wendell bit her lip, threw a pleading 
look at one man and the other, saw that no 
help was coming from either of them, then laid 
her hands on the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘You don’t 
understand, dear,” she said gently. “It is be- 
cause it is money that you cannot give it to 
Mr. Ward.” She was finding the explanation 
difficult. ‘‘A lady—cannot—give money to a 
man.”’ 

There was no trace of asmile on Carey’s face 
now. ‘‘Do you mean,” she asked, “that it is 
not—genteel?”’ 

She must have read the answer in Kate’s 
eyes. A little quiver passed over her face. 

“Q-o-oh!”’ she cried, in a whisper that 
sounded almost like a moan, pressing her palms 
to her suddenly burning cheeks. 

Then, in a flash, she had fled from the room 
and was gone! 





Vil 

YOU WHO READ, What have you read ere now in glowing 
embers? While you watched varying gleams of red flicker 
across them, what visions have you beheld, what palaces of 
the imagination have you built, what fonder dreams have 
you dreamed? Have you not seen a log burn high, burn 
low, fall back to ashes? Has it set you musing on the bleak 
philosophy that all things pass? Or, when only the pale 
ghost of the fire remained, have you seen it flare up again 
to a bright flame, as if to remind you that life may still be 
slumbering in a heart which you thought dead? 


“ee said Williamson, turning from 
the window to frown at poor Kate. ‘“‘Now 
you've done it!’ 

“Have I?” Kate retorted, with rising color 
and snapping eyes. “‘ Then why didn’t you do 
it yourself? You stood there like a frozen 
image; why didn’t you say something?” 

“Because I didn’t see the necessity,’’ Wil- 
liamson returned. “ What’s the use of teaching 
that child the Well, the things she doesn’t 
know—the things that you know, and I know, 
but that she need not know; the ridiculous 
conventions that have grown up between us 
and our good impulses; the lies we tell and 

name politeness; the evasions we call tact; 
the knife we use to stab innocence and call 
decorum; the frauds we are; the—the—oh, 
hang it all!—-the way we've traveled since the 
long ago where that little girl has been living ? 
What’s the use, I say, in teaching her all that? ”’ 

Kate looked at him a moment before she 
replied. ‘‘And do you really for one moment 
suppose,” she asked at length with a more sof- 
tened manner, ‘“‘that all of us combined can 
manage to keep her from finding it all out?”’ 

“Why not?” he returned. “What’s all our 
wisdom worth, all experience, if we can’t keep 
that one white flower of a girl untouched by 
the world? Let her remain ignorant of con- 
ventions and all the rest. What are they all 
worth, I’d like to know, compared to one 
trusting look from her innocence and sweet- 
nessP”’ 

Kate pondered a@ moment, then rallied. 
“And who’s responsible for your ‘all the rest’ ? 
is what I’d like to know. Who made the 
necessity for Conventions—men or women? 
Tell me that while you’re telling so much, Bob 
Williamson!” 

“Well, it’s the women who use convention- 
alities as an umbrella, isn’t it?” he demanded. 

“And if it is, why do they do it? Because 
you have jolly well seen to it that they haven’t 
any other! That’s why!” 

He made an outward sweep with his hands. 
“Oh, well, Kate, if giving the vote to women 
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hor Better Babies 


If your baby does not measure up to the standard of the 
Better Babies movement, the first and most important 

















thing to be considered is the question of feeding. Tt is 
not mere chance that so many prize’ winners in Baby 


Shows have been raised on 


. 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


Milk 


THE ORIGINAL 


It is not only pure, wholesome, and 
easily digested, but also contains the 
elements a baby needs to build up firm 
flesh and bone. We shall be glad to 


send you without charge our booklet, 
“Baby’s Welfare,’” with a valuable 
feeding chart that will help you get 
the best results. Write to 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co. 


**Leaders of Quality’ 


New York 


Established 1857 








Aclean bath tub 


without rub- 
bing,or scratch- 
ing the enamel, 
if you use 


Little Polly Cleaner 


It’s good for cleaning laces, silks, dainty gowns, 
clothing, rugs, painted and enameled surfaces— 
all cleaned perfectly without harm. 
Absolutely pure; no disagreeable 
odor; antiseptic. Better and safer 
than gasoline. Does not make the 
hands rough, Better than soap. 

sk your grocer or send 10cin stamps 
or full-sized cake of Little Polly 
Cleaner. Booklet, ‘‘Keeping the Home 
Clean,” free. 


Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. 
818 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Little Polly Brooms lighten 
housework. 
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ELASTIC GIRDLE* 


PATENTED 
Bf rny corset forwomen and young girls, 
which meets the requirements of style, —~ 
comfort and health, Gives perfect freedom, & 
yet gently holds the figure in position. 


FOR THE GROWING MISS 
It is ideal, as it moulds the young figure the 
way it should grow, without Possibility of 
injury. Comfortable for athlet- 
ics. Made of porous, woven, 
washable surgical webbing. 
Misses’ length $2 to $3.50. 
Women’s length $2.50 to $6. —~ 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you write for 
booklet. 


M. W. SCHLOSS 
MFG. CO. 
252 W. 29th St. 

N. Y. City 
Eisman & Co. 











































RECS. PAT. OFF. 


SUSPENDER WAISTS 


For Boys and Girls Style 


Thoughtful mothers are enthusiastic in 
their praises of this combined suspender 
waist, hose supporter and body brace. It 
prevents sagging trousers, holds the 
stockings snug and smooth and assists 
the growing boy to stand erect naturally. 

There are styles especially for girls also. 
The constant wearing of the Kazoo in youth 
assures perfect development at maturity, 
Light, strong and comfortable. 

Ask for the Kazoo at your department, 
clothing, furnishing or notion store; if you 
cannot secure it, send your order direct to 
us, giving dealer’ sname. Only 50c and 75c 
a pair. If it isn’t as we claim, we'll refund 
your money promptly 

An interesting booklet descriptive of the Kazoo 
will be mailed free on request. Write for it. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO.., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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’ Comfort 


for every woman who 
wears these smart trim- 
fitting stockings that are 
so smooth and perfectly 


shaped. 


BURSON 








FASHIONED HOSE 


are made on patented 
machines which “knit-in” 
a wash-proof, wear-proof 
shape, without seams. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle and 
Mercerized—SyIph, Regular 
Outsize, Trunk Top, Rib Top 
and White Foot Styles. 


5c «035e 0 «= 50e:~Ss 75 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. Booklet sent on request, 


Doll’s Hose for Little Girls 


Every little girl who 
sendsus two of BURSON , 
these red _ tickets, PPG("™ 
found on thetop of B*—ySaaeEes 
Burson Hose, before M/S 
June Ist, will receive 
a Pair of stockings 
for her doll, State 
color desired; black, 
white, blue or pink, 
also send yourname 
and address, 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
55 Lee Street Rockford, Ill, 








The bodkin that threads 
itself, and a dust-proof 
package of either finest mer- 


cerized braid or fancy 
washable silk ribbon— 


Self Threading Bodkin 
Fae: ALITY 
Silk Lingerie |, Mercerized 
" Ribben  ¢ Lingerie Bid 
Full 10 yds. braid, or 5 yds. 


ribbon, and 
| a gilt bodkin 10c 








At your store, or by mail in U.S, or 

possessions. Miention braid or rib- 

bon, and color—white, pink, 

light blue. 

a The F-A MFG.CO. 
ie 4600 N.1 8th St. 

ce Philada. 














. De ex 
Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire pictures 





always st raight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures,calendars, draper | 
etc. Two sizes, 4 dozen Oc 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- 


ished with tool-tem pered steel nail - 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 






\ 


illustrated booklet; How to Place Your Pictures. 


(05 MOORE PUSH-PIN (0., 163 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For mirrors, hall racks, etc. Four 

izes, No. 24, 10 for 10c, No. 25 Cholds 20 

Ibs.) 4% doz. 10c, No, 27 (50 Ibs.) ¥% doz. | 
10c,amd No, 28 (100 Ibs.) {4 doz. 10c. At sta- 
tronery, hardware, photo-supply and deparl- —~*e 
ment Stores or by mail. Send 10c for samples and ~~ 











WEDDIN INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 


Correct styles, 100 Visiting Cards 50c, Write for samples. 
F. B, ESTABROOK, 182 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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will keep that child from the contamination of 
the world, you’re welcome to mine any time 
you want it.” 

Her wrath was ablaze again. ‘‘Good for 
you!’” she cried, but without a shadow of a 
smile. ‘‘That’s a fine argument, as good as 
any man’s!”’ 

Whereupon she marched out of the room 
with the air that a woman wears when retreat 
is a victory. 

Ward looked up from his cigar. He spoke 
hesitatingly, thoughtfully, ‘‘Er—you’re for- 
getting, aren’t you, Williamson, that the gate 
was shut on Eden quite some time ago?”’ 

But Williamson was still in fighting mood, 
ready to take up the cudgels against anyone. 
“*Meaning, I suppose, that the lady can’t be 
left in a state of innocence?”’ he retorted. 

“‘And that being so,” Ward went on, looking 
at the end of his cigar, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be the bet- 
ter part to provide her witha good warm cloak 
against the cold world beyond the gate instead 
of trying to shut her up inside of it again?” 

Williamson glared at his employer for a 
moment; then he stalked to the door. “I 
don’t grant that it is so,” he said over his 
shoulder as he went out. “eden can be where 
you make it.” 


by, pares stood for amoment, apparently still 
concerned with that curious end of his 
cigar. Presently he took a turn ortwo about the 
room and at last threw himself into his favor- 
ite chair in front of the fire. It was a melan- 
choly fire. The backlog was charred; another 
had broken in half, its blackened ends fallen 
despondently upon the bedof ashes. Of blaze 
there was none. But Ward stared at that 
charred ghost of a fire and saw it not. 

What he saw was the slight figure of a girl 
against the background of that seething cal- 
dronof toil, his mill; he saw her move, wonder- 
ing and a little afraid, down the long aisles, 
between rattling looms whose shuttles made 
a turmoil of sound. He saw her stopping to 
speak to one and another of the girls at the 
looms, their toil-marked figures in ugly con- 
trast to her daintiness. He saw her face as she 
paused now and again to look at a child, too 


young for its labor, too old for childhood. He’ 


saw her in the limousine on the way home, 
silent, tense and straight; he saw her faint 
quiver, which was not quite a shrinking from 
him, as he helped her into the house. Spo 

Scott came in, silent, deferential, to mend 
the fire. 

“‘Let it alone!” snapped Hiram A. 

Scott’s back straightened and he turned 
toward the door. But whatever his manner, 
his manners never forsook him. ‘‘’K you!” 
said he. 

“And shut—that—door!” was Ward’s next 
rasping Command. 

Scott’s head went up, and his eyebrows. 
But he was standing safely back of the mas- 
ter. “’K you,” he murmured again, and most 
carefully and noiselessly closed the door behind 
him—too noiselessly; its very noisclessness was 
a rebuke. 

Ward returned to his musing, but now he 
tried to put away that earlier memory of the 
girl with the dark eyesin a white face. He had 
mentally to fight his way, as it were, through 
other disturbing visions of other girls, of 
women waiting at home for the breadwinners, 
of children coming to work in the early dawn of 
winter, of men too old to be kept at work, yet 
not too old to live on and on. He sat 
up straighter in his chair, giving his shoulders 
a shake, took out his watch, comparing it 
with the clock onthe mantel, Then he glanced 
out at the darkness of the early evening that 
was emphasized by the yellow gleam of the 
street lamp, threw the stump of his cigar into 
the dismal heart of the ashes, closed his eyes 
and rested his head against the back of his 
chair, 

Presently the door back of him opened once 
more and again he snapped out: ‘*‘ I—told— 
you—to shut—that—door!” 

The door was closed, but something told him 
that the person who closed it was on the inside 
of it. 

“What the deuce do you want?” he de- 
manded in a tone that was half peevish, half 
ferocious. “I told you to let this fire alone. 
Can’t you leave me undisturbed?” 





4 ORa moment there was silence; then came 
a whisper of sound—perhaps an indrawn 
breath, perhaps the murmur of silk. Ward 
opened his eyes; then thought better of it and 
shut them again, 

**T—I didn’t mean to—disturb you, I—I 
wasn’t going to do anything to the fire. I— 
just thought—maybe—you were—lo-onely.”’ 

Oh, the soft yoice, and oh, the lingering 
vowels, and oh, Hiram, Hiram, what a fraud 
you were! Lonely, with such thoughts as have 
heen your companions this half-hour or more? 

‘I am,” said Hiram, still with his eyes 
closed, 

Now the murmur of silk was distinct enough; 
it Came quite close to his chair. “I thought 
I’ —just talk to you a little while,”’ she said. 

Hiram sighed. He knew she was looking at 
him, so he did his utmost to give an expression 
of sadness to his masklike countenance. He 
even sighed again. 

*“V’ve been thinking,” the low voice said. 
“Tt isn’t true, is it?”’ 

** Probably not,” said Hiram. 
particular thing is—not true?” 

‘*What the girl said—the girl I stopped to 
talk to. She was coughing, you know, so I 
stopped and said to her: ‘If you'll rub your 
throat with goose grease and drink a little 
camomile tea every night you’ll soon be feel- 
ing better.’ That’s what I told her. But she 
laughed—not a happy laugh, but the other 
kind, you know. And she said: ‘And where’d 


“But what 
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~ KNOX | 
SPARKUNG 


Grianiné 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 194; 


Jellies, puddings, frozen 
desserts and salads — with 
or without fresh or canned 
fruits — are most popular 
when made with 


SPARKLING 
GELATINE 


(It’s Granulated) 


They are appetizing and economical. A package of Knox 
Gelatine makes two quarts (2 gallon) of jelly. 


The contents of both packages are alike, except that the 
Acidulated package contains an extra envelope of lemon fla- 
voring, saving the cost of lemons. 


Make your dinner tonight more inviting by preparing a 
Knox Lemon jelly today. 
LEMON JELLY (Like Above) 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 10 minutes 
and dissolve with 2 cups (1 pint) boiling water; add 34 cup sugar and 
stir until dissolved and cooled; then add 2% cup lemon juice and strain 
through a cheese cloth into mold. Add fresh or canned fruits or fruit 
juices as desired. Serve with or without whipped cream. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 
and Candy Recipes. It is free for your grocers name. Pint 
sample for 2-cent stamp and your grocer’s name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX COMPANY, 313 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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WINDOW BO 


SEincs YOU THis METAL | OO 


T hat 
Makes 








and drainage 


PLANTS GROW 


It can be set inside 
or outside the window, 
oron the porchrailing. 
Will not leak and dam- 
age the woodwork. 
Patented ventilated 
of heavy galvanized 


WEDDING CAKE 
IN BOXES 


with beautiful monogram 


andtied with ribbon /* 


bottom. Made 


— Feagresng — green, 6’ deep, 744”" wide and DSO" Sind COs ach, C% | 
made in any lengths. a ’ a [AX | 
To introduce and show you this box, we will send | Full descr iption and prices bee | 


you by Parcel Post, one 30” long, anywhere East of 
the Mississippi on receipt of $1.00— West of the Mis- 
sissippt for $1.50. Your money back if not satisfied. 

Get our free Booklet on plants and howto growthem, 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


7 Sargent Street 


in our Wedding Booklet No20 74». 


sent free on request 


628 Fifth Avenue NewYork 


Established 1839 
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“Vil hold | \ PRZES WAVE OR _CORL YOUR HAIR J] 


Ns in 





a few minutes without heat— 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way —far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 









Every curler 
electrified. 
Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 


| WEST ELECTRI PANY #f 
| em ee | 


dainty little cake, Givesa most brilliant and ‘lasting polish if <M 
QUICKLY.”’ 25c everywhere. New LUSTR-ITE QUIK- 
CUT NAIL FILES and our Facial and Manicure prep- 
arations are¥ endorsed by practically every manicurist. 
Send druggist’s name, and¥2c to pay packing and post- 
age on samples of 6 LUSTR-ITE preparations; also 
booklet, “Well Kept Nails." THE FLorip1ne MG. Co., 

5 40 —— St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Get this Refrigerator 
Have cold,safe water / 















“Water, water everywhere, nor any (decent) drop 
to drink.”’ Add ‘‘decent,’’ and you describe condi- 
tions in thousands of good homes. Water from 
the tap is warm, distasteful, often unsafe. Putting 
ice in drinking water is positively dangerous. The 


Automatic Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh 


The constant automatic 
circulation of pure, dry 
air keeps food fresh and 
appetizing, safe. The 


Keeps water delicious 
Our patented ‘ Built-In” 
Water Cooler is one-piece, 
white porcelain-lined. Safe- 
guards water from odors or 





° P : eae Live 
flavors never mix in an impurities. Takes no extra dealers 
Automatic Refrigerator, space. Uses no extra ice. who are in- 

hi i Learn all the other big Automatic fea- terested in 

. ° pacing ‘ir | its 
Get t 18 cata og tures. Drain never clogs, eight-honest-wall construc- ay a par | ange EX 
shale’ or yur 


tion reduces ice bills one-half, etc. Write today. 


See the Automatic at your dealer’s 
Insist that he furnish you the Automatic with thefamouswatercooler. Hecanif hewishesto. Acce)t 2° 
substitute. Send us his name if he refuses to supply you, and we will see that you are supplied. We 
provide, on order, a funnel-shaped filler to use with water cooler, or as holder for bottled spring watt: 


CLUSIVE AGENCY 
PROPOSITION. 





























ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR ison, Ill. | 
C NO x : COMPANY, 102 Heaton St., Morrison 
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Changes of vital importance 
to your summer frocks will be 
found in the new models of 
Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting”’ 


(TRADE MARK, Reg.) 


corsets. Dresses fitted over 
these famous corsets will con- 
form with the latest lines de- 
creed by our leading modistes, 
and we guarantee that they 
will give you a satisfying 
wearing comfort that only 
“Glove-Fitting’’ corsets can 
duplicate. 

Make your spring selection 
with particular attention to 
the model suited to your figure 
and there will be no doubt of 
your lasting satisfaction and 
future choice. 

At all dealers’, $1 to $5 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. [ 























— New York Chicago San Francisco 











j is no more charming or delightful than softly 








A Night in Venice 


paddling over lake and stream in an 


Itisa safe, sturdy, graceful canoe, equipped with spon- 
sons (airchambers) if you like —they absolutely prevent 
capsizing. 4000 canoes ready toship. Priced $30up. Dealers 
everyWhere. Send for catalog giving full information. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 
485 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine,U.S.A. 
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Colonial 
Library 
Table 
No. 302 





Assemble 


el ThisTableYourself. 15 Minutes’ WorkSaves Dollars 










, Our original sectional method of shipping Brooks 

Master-Built’”” furniture to you direct from factory 
Saves’: packing costs, %4 freight costs and 44 the factory floor 
Space u ly required. We manufacture everything for home, 
= rclub. Write for our Furniture Book, showing 100 offers 
IKE 


best Colonial, Mission and Flanders designs—any 
in beautifully quarter-sawed oak. We guarantee 
ou, Or we return your money. Write today. 
Brooks I anufacturing Co.,105 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plantoflts Kindinthe World 


to satis 











YouTravel in Style 


whether by train, trolley ormotorina 


i ave CunEe 


The Special Purpose Dress 
The fabric can’t wrinkle, needs no 
pressing, sheds dust. Man tailored 
with mannish collar, new flare 
skirt with military pockets. Goes 
on like a coat, permitting dressing 
in small space; the most useful 
garment you can own. 

Write for illustration and fabric 
sample if your dealer can't supply 
you. Tell us his name. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co. 
Dept. 7, Buffalo, N. Y. j 




















Highestc - , ——— : 

tioiest Grade Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. Each addi- 

repai undred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
- Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 


ER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 

















WHEN CAREY CAME 
TO TOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


I get the money to buy stuff with? Me, with 
me father sick, and me mother out o’ work 
because she’s old, and all the young ones with 
open mouths and no shoes to their feet?’”’ 

It was amusing to hear how well she imi- 
tated the foreign-born accent; Ward’s mouth 
drew down alittle at the corners; he heard such 
tales so often! 

“Why haven’t they any shoes to their 
feet?” the soft voice asked. 

Ward did not reply. 

““Why did the girl have to work instead of 
her father? And why do the children keep 
their mouths open?” 

Still, Ward made no reply, and apparently 
Carey thought none could be made. 

She went on: ‘‘And while we were talking 
another girl, the one nearest, laughed in that 
same queer way, and said: ‘Ask Mr. Ward to 
give her the money to pay for her camomile 
tea!’ Then both of them laughed and looked 
at me so strangely; it almost made me think 
they didn’t like me. I told them I would ask 
you to give them the money. So—you will 
give them the money, won’t you?” 

At that Ward sat up and opened his eyes. 
He also opened his mouth once or twice before 
he spoke. ‘‘I’ll give the money to you to give 
her,” he said at last. He tried to meet her eyes, 
but she looked away. Why, he wondered, was 
she embarrassed? He was soon to know. 

“‘T knew that would be all right,” she said. 
“T knew it. I knew you were—good.” She 
paused; her hands went up to her heart in the 
inevitable gesture. ‘‘It—hurt me—when they 
said—you—were not.” 

“Ah!” said Ward, and began to regret that 
he had indulged her wish to see the big machines. 

“One of them said—you—were—a hard 
man. That—is not true—is it?” 

“Ves,”’ said Hiram A. 


HE’ smiled at that. “Oh! I reckon you 
couldn’t joke about it if it were true. I 
knew it wasn’t!”? The smile faded. ‘‘They— 
said—you would not give them money— 
enough—toliveon. ‘Aliving wage,’ they said.” 
In every listening nerve he was aware of 
her nearness; but he did not speak. He was 
becoming filled with a regretful anger that he 
should have given his work people the chance 
to speak to her. It was only for a moment 
that he had been called to the office—and 
Harrison had been there, the careless fool! 

“One little boy looked hungry,” she was 
saying; and oh, the tenderness of her voice! 
“‘T asked him whether his mother gave him a 
nice dinner to bring to work. And he laughed— 
not a child laugh, but an old-man laugh. He 
said—oh!—he said he would be hungrier soon! 
What did he mean by that? It’s not true, is it? 
They are not hungry, are they? You wouldn’t 
let them be hungrier soon, would you?” 

Now she was standing in front of him—and 
so close that he had to push back his chair 
before he could rise. He put out his hands, as 
if to lay them upon her arms; but they hesi- 
tated; then dropped beside him. He looked 
at her, and it seemed as if all words were lost. 
He looked, and saw the tremble of her lips, the 
wistful pain of her eyes; farther down in their 
blue softness he thought he saw something 
else; it may have been her faith in him strug- 
gling to banish the new hurt. 

““VYou should not have heard a word of such 
talk,” he said at length. ‘‘I was wrong to let 
you go through the mill. It was no place for 
you.” His voice sounded as if the words were 
hard to say. 

But she shook her head at him, and the 
wistful eyes were dewy. ‘‘But it is not true, 
is it?”’ she besought him. 

That look was not to be endured. He walked 
to the writing table, seemed to examine one of 
its costly toys, then tossed the thing down 
again. ‘‘You don’t understand!” he said in 
that world-old excuse of man to the woman 
whom he would shield with ignorance. 


] UT she came to his side and laid one of her 
hands upon his arm. “You wouldn’t let 
them be—hungry, when you have—all this?” 

He recalled all the logical arguments he was 
so well familiar with, all the economic whys 
and why-nots, all the reasons and denials. 
There were a thousand things he could say— 
and he could say nothing. This child, who was 
also a woman, had broken through the veil of 
argument, swept all reasons aside. She had 
reduced the question to its simplest form: 
They were hungry, those others, and he had 
**all this.” It was ridiculous, his mind 
was inwardly insisting. But they were hun- 
gry, and he wouldn’t, would he ee. we 

He turned. No other living being had ever 
seen that look on the face of Hiram A. Ward. 
**Child!”’ he said. 

And Carey smiled. The doubt and wonder 
and pain were gone from her eyes. They, too, 
were smiling, and he thought them as dark as 
the heart of a starless night, and as full of 
mystery and promise. “‘I knew!” she laughed, 
yet through the laugh of joy there was a note 
of apology, of regret that she had seemed to 
wrong him by her questions. ‘‘Oh, I knew!” 

He dared not move; but somehow her hands, 
warm from their pressure against her heart, 
found one of his; and before he could have 
stopped her—if he would!—she had raised it, 
and bent her head, and pressed her cheek 
against it. 

“Oh, I do think you are the nicest and the 
kindest old “ig 

“Tf you please, sir, dinner is served,” said 
Scott in no uncertain tone. 

And Ward had murder in his heart as he 
followed that servitor to the dining room. 

Carey appeared smilingly unconscious, and 
Scott’s back was held in that rigid line which 
it wore when something had happened which 
it was best to ignore! 





CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 






























Boil a whole ‘‘ Savifi?s Premium’? Ham slowly (one-half hour for each pound), p 
changing the water when half done. Remove the rind and insert cloves in the 
ie soft fat, covering thickly with brown sugar. Place in a-baking dish with water 
t and bake for one-half hour. 
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lees 


If you want to give the whole family a genuine treat, order 
a whole ‘‘Swift?’s Premium’’ ham and bake it at home. 


Try This Recipe 


When broiling or frying ‘‘Swift’s Premium” Ham 
there is no need to parboil or ‘‘freshen.”’ 
The uniform, delicate flavor is the 
result of a distinctive cur- 
ing process perfected 
through years of 
experience. 
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New 
Beauty Secret 


found by 


Ruth Stonehouse 
Film Star 








“*The Pink Complexion Cake 
is the most delightful prep- 
aration I have ever used. It 
keeps my complexion always 
soft and clear.” 

—Ruth Stonehouse. 


This is the testimony of many 
other well-known women. 
What better assurance of 
merit can one ask? 


Sempre Giovine 


(Pronounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay, meaning‘ Always Young”) 


A fragrant, convenient 
Pink Cake. eans the 
pores and keeps the 
complexion clear. Does 
not crumble. At Toilet 
Counters, 50c. , 

SendforMiniatureCake. 
Include your dealer's 
name and4c for postage. 

Marietta Stanley Co. 

Dept.2015,Grand Rapids, Mich, 7 

















Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


Turned  ) 


Sagging Ankles 


indicate weakness in the arch structure. 
The Coward Arch Support Shoe, with 
Coward Extension Heel, helps in keeping 
the child’s ankles straight, raises the arch 
to its proper elevation, relieves muscle 
strain and prevents “flat-foot.”’ 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 





Can be Straightened 

















Phonograph for 



















Che — 
Wonderful 


Send no money. 





Our production of over 1000 Vanophones per day is 
thereasonwhyweareabletosell thishigh grade 


instrument for onlya TEN DOLLAR BILL 


Write today for Free Trial 


If satishied, pay after you 
have seen, tried and heard the Vanophone. 


VANOPHONE CO., Inc., Vanoscope Bld., Broadway and 77th St., N.Y. 


\ 





Direct from 
Factory to Home 


The only TEN DOLLAR 
PHONOGRAPH 
GUARANTEED to 
with any high- 
machine in 
quality and volume. 











compare 


priced tone 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 14) 


Victor Record 
of ‘ Habafiera’”’ 
Sung by Farrar 


Farrar in the 
title réle 
of Carmen 


Carmen—Habanera 
ie ale 
Geraldine Farrar 
: 87210 


~ MACHINE 
— ‘ 
SS — 


Both are Farrar 


The Victor Record of Farrar’s voice 
is just as truly Farrar as Farrar herself. 

The same singularly beautiful voice, 
with all the personal charm and indi- 
viduality of the artist. 

To hear the new Carmen records by 
Farrar is to be stirred with enthusiasm, 
just as were the vast audiences—the 
largest ever assembled in the Metro- 
politan Opera House—which greeted 
her performance of Carmen, and ac- 
claimed it the supreme triumph of this 


oreat artist’s career. 


The proof isinthe hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you 
any of the sixty-two Farrar records, or Victor 
Records by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $250. 



































Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 













Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J.,U.S. A. PeDupout 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 
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8873-8874 88760-8877 


by Mirs. Ralston: Wit 


! ONE has time to rummage around in the shops, knows 

a bargain when one sees it, and can plan and cut and 

sew, it isn’t such a difficult thing to keep abreast of 
fashion; but not many, I fear, are so richly jane with all 
these assets, yet their desire and need for the latest thing in 
dress are just as urgent. 

1 take it that the girl who wants ‘“‘the latest thing’’ need 
not necessarily be a frivolous butterfly, following blindly the 
mode of the moment, but rather she who is progressive in 
everything, who thinks se riously of clothes and realizes how 
they may help or hinder her success in life—the girl with a 
healthy body and a logical mind. 

A girl who wants to give the planning 
of her clothes due consideration, and then 
have done with them and be free to pur- 
sue her other activities—this girl wants 
to plan her clothes early. She wants the 
very best and latest thing, being assured 
that once having accepted certain modes 
she may rest content that her clothes will 
stay in style for that particular season; 


8876-8877 that she will be modish and well dressed 











th Drawing | 


by M. | 


until a new season brings new lines, new colors and new 
fabrics. This is the girl I want to help. It is her need that 
has prompted this selection of clothes for many occasions. 

Let’s first consider the quaint new evening frock No. 8878. 
Don’t hesitate to choose this because of the rather decided 
lines of the bodice, for you can change this effect very easily. 
Just. wear the skirt over the bodice and finish the waistline 
with a ribbon girdle. Then, too, a sheer net or chiffon 
guimpe may be added, if for a dinner or theater party you 
should desire to cover the neck and arms. Make such a 
guimpe with elbow puff sleeves, and finish the neck low and 
without a collar. 


OR church and formal afternoon wear choose Nos. 

8879-8880, making the dress, with its draped overskirt, of 
soft, pliable wool material or of silk or crépe de Chine. 
A most attractive combination of plain and striped taffeta is 
possible with patterns Nos. 8873-8874. The two-piece skirt 
has a slightly raised waistline, and the tunic is a clever 
arrangement of two straight pieces of material hung from 
the hipline in such a way as to make the graceful points on 
both sides of the skirt. The surplice waist is very youthful, 


8879-8880 


< 2 

© 

‘hing 
Be 


with its bloused back resembling a child’s blouse, and the 
chemisette may be made quite separate from the waist, 
always a good feature, besides which its convertible collar 
makes it still more advantageous, as it may be worn closed 
high in the neck or in the comfortable low line. A pretty 
plain and striped cotton would be a good choice if a silk 
gown is not your need at this time, although wash silk gives 
excellent service and satisfies one’s desire for a silk frock. 
White voile, with a belt of nattier blue velvet, is my pref- 
erence for the dainty dress Nos. 8876-8877. The skirt is 
particularly interesting with its clusters of five plaits each 
side of the front and back, suspended from a hip yoke which 
opens at the side front. The side drapery 
is a simple sash arrangement, just a width 
of material hung from the yoke, and its 
omission will not detract from the charm of 
the skirt. White or colored taffeta with a 
sheer net guimpe would be a good choice fj 
of material for this very youthful dress. _/',jj/! 4 | 
Then there are always the serviceable cay al LHI 
dress-weight serge and gabardine, or the bee ¥ 
medium-weight cottons. 8878 


) 


sand | vans 


8879-8880 





[YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
Nos. 8874 and 8880 come in five sizes: 


No. 8878 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Nos. 


8873, 8876 and 8879 come in six sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure, and No. 8877 comes in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 


and 
If there is 


32 to 42 inches bust measure, 


no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Inde pendence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 


Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; 


(Page 85) 


Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 
atlern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Skirt That Goes With It 


By Mis. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


My 
Comfort! 













It gets the trodden-in dirt out of 
carpets which nothing else 
but a beating will remove. 

































T THE left of this paragraph are 

shown a most attractive skirt and 
waist, which are to be had for the price of 
one pattern. I refer to No. 8872. The 
blouse is hung from a shoulder yoke and 
has a deep sailor collar and circular cuffs. 
Washable organdie was used for this 
waist, as well as for the ruffled trimming, 
which is put on by machine hemstitching. 
The skirt is in three pieces, hung from a 
three-piece yoke, and is made of crépe de 
Chine, an applied hem being finished with 
a cord of the material. An entire dress of 
pongee would be useful and smart. 


TORRINGTON 


Vacuum Sweeper 









requires no electric or other power; 
just push it back and forth like a car- 
pet sweeper. Its running wheels oper- 
ate the parts which do the cleaning. 


Its strong suction takes up the 
trodden-in dirt and its revolving 
brush sweeps up surface litter without 
spreading dust. 

You won't soil your hands or clothing when 
you empty it, and it is easy to empty, too 

Tests have proven that the Torrington will 
do thorough work for years and so easily that 
a child can use it. 

We have been making the famous adjust- 
able NATIONAL carpet sweeper for years 
and thousands are in daily use. The fine 
reputation they have made for us is behind 
the Torrington Vacuum Sweeper. 


Write for Booklet 


Housefurnishing, Department, Furniture, 
and Hardware stores nearly everywhere sell 
them. Ask your dealer to show you a genuine 
Torrington, 

















Made in three grades. 
Prices range from $6 to $12. 






National Sweeper Company 
= 4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 
= 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal 
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EW there are who will dispute 

the comfort of separate skirt 
and shirt waist, but it is often con- 
tended that this garb is not nearly 
sosmartasadress. However true 
this objection may be, it vanishes 
into thin air this season because of 
the new development of these gar- 
ments. In fact, now you might 
almost say that the old-time com- 
bining of separate waist and skirt 
is quite replaced by dresses. The 
separate waist and skirt are now 
harmonious in color, but differ in 
material; or, again, these garments 
are made of the same material, but 
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craze is fast disappearing, and this seems 

to be true to the extent that the unde- 
sirable and ugly “‘freak” dances are seen infre- 
quently now. But while there are youth and 
music and natural love for pleasurable pastimes 
surely dancing, the right kind of dancing, will 
endure. 
_ Today, thanks to reputable teachers of danc- 
Ing, steps are being standardized, and move- 
ments are becoming more graceful and beautiful, 
giving keen delight to the observers and sane 
Pleasure to the dancers. History tells us that 
dancing is an earlier expression of emotions than 
Speech. Surely, then, these modern dances 
should express our development of intelligence 
and refinement, as do the other arts. 

l'ashion comes bravely to the front this 
Season and gives valuable aid to this end, when 
she marks with approval the graceful flaring 
skirts, cut ankle short, that allow of unrestricted 
movement. Confining draperies, too, have 
disappeared, and the very simplicity of both the 
fabrics and the designs lends charm and dignity 
to the dance. 

W hat more delightful sight than daintily clad 
girls with their partners whirling away the 
summer evenings at seashore or mountain 
tesort or on one’s very own veranda? And then 
the girls themselves, how they enjoy it all, 
especially when they know they are looking 
their very best in pretty frocks that are not so 
expensive nor so perishable that they are in 
Mortal fear of ruining theirs or their neighbor’s! 

Some washable material like organdie—of 
course, you should make sure it is the washable 
kind—cotton voile or washable net is an excel- 
lent choice for a summer dance frock, and why 


"Tere ti are people who say that the dance 
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8830-8721 


not make it by pattern No. 8831. witha simple 
embroidery or braiding design to trim the edges 
of the pointed flounces and the surplice lines of 
the waist? If time is a factor in the making, 
then bands of insertion or machine hemstitching 
could replace the handwork. With several 
changes of girdle this frock could give unlimited 
service without the wearing of it becoming a 
hardship. 

As pictured here, Nos. 8852-8670 show a 
rather elaborate dress of silk net over a silk 
foundation and with somewhat expensive pearl 
bead trimming, yet the model does not need 
these materials to be duplicated successfully. 
Try acotton net or fine crépe or voile, or even 
avery sheer dimity over a China silk lining, and 
with lace for the trimming and with good sewing 
you'll develop a dress any girl should be proud 
to wear. The lining slip may be white or 
colored, and two colored ones will give a more 
complete change of apparel. But be sure to 
make the dress separate from the lining or slip, 
so it may be sent to the tub. 

Nearly every season we get a hoopskirt 
scare; this season it proved a blessing in the 
form of a new skirt finish to give the necessary 





NOTE—The spring number of “The Home 
Book of Fashions” is on sale at every branch office 
for THE Lapigs’ Home JourNAL patterns, for 
twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by 
mail from the Home Pattern Company, 615 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, for 
thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The 
book contains a coupon which may be used for 
any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in 
Tue Lapigs’ Home JourNAL, 
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flare to many new skirts. It’s a simple arrange- 
ment of cords and is shown here on Nos. 8721 
and 8601, the circular skirts that complete the 
two remaining designs. This cord treatment 
serves a double purpose, for it makes a charming 
finish and does away with other trimming. 

The frock on the seated figure (Nos. 8837- 
8601) demonstratts this, and convincingly too; 
for what better result could you desire for this 
figured silk? Net made the guimpe or under- 
waist, so daintily quaint with its old-fashioned 
shoulder puff sleeves. In fact, the entire design 
savors of 1830, undoubtedly the costume period 
which inspired its conception. Flowered pat- 
terns of voile, dimity, batiste or lawn will make 
up well in this mode; and, again, may we advise 
that the guimpe be made separate? 


Paes are apparent in waist No. 
A 8830, shown with skirt No. 8721, for the 
pattern provides for full-length sleeves and a 
high neck with standing collar for the under- 
waist; then there is the kimono overblouse, 
which may be used without the bib-shaped sec- 
tionif one prefers. As pictured here, a beautiful 
shade of canary yellow taffeta, with a white 
guimpe of sheer silk net, was used, just the 
necessary touch of color being obtained by the 
use of turquoise satin facings on the girdle and 
the bib-front section which is held in place by 
delicate wreaths of small blossoms and leaves 
adjusted over the shoulders. 

Less expensive material can be employed with 
equally pleasing results. Cannot you see this 
charming model made up ina flowered organdie 
or lawn, worn with a washable guimpe, with 
ribbon of a becoming color to replace the satin 
facings and to form the shoulder straps? 











Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


Paiterns Nos. 


8831, 8830, 8837 and 8852 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and Nos. 8601, 8670 and 8721 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 


measure, 


If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by 


meil, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia ; or to any of the following : 
Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home 
Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home Pattern 


Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 















HAS Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


is the exquisite hosiery for all occa- 
sions. McCallum’s No. 153 is the 
only fine silk hosiery obtainable in any 
color, matched to sample. 

To know what splendid satisfaction can 
be secured in fine black silk hosiery, 
ask for McCallum’s No. 113 and 
No: 122: 

Our handsome booklet‘ You Just Know 
She W 


he Wears Them”’ sent on request. 


McCallum Hosiery Co. 


Northampton, Mass. 


DULL LLL 


About Babies 


Both of these books are FREE 


OLE LILLE 
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Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in infants’ 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Holt’s celebrated book on the “ Care 
and Feeding of Children.” 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
children’s wear ever published, and in addition illustrates and 
describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, Mater- 
nity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, 
Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or how 
small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satisfaction on 
everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail to write 
to-day for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE upon 
application. 


roe BELLAS HEss&é&.© 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW sTs~” Catalog 


No.67L NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. No.67L 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


gently neutralizes 
all bodily odors 


A snow-white greaseless cream which 
keeps the body fresh and sweet from 
bath to bath. 

25c at all drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 

















Gowns 
279 stouts 


are com- 
fortable 


Materni 
50 Tailored latest style, 
“Letsout”’ instantly, — 7 
as desired, by our andstylish.. 
own ingenious - Write to- 
arrangement. 9 | eee day for | 
Made of beau- ep book of lat- , 50 
, tiful Flaxon est stylein Gowns $ 
T remeeandl 


cloth. Idealfor and Skirts, $1.50 up. 
2) Summer wear, Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept. A . UP 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Buffalo, N. Y. “= 
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O follow, leaping blood, 
The season's lure ae 
OW willingly would everyone of us follow 
H the lure of Spring to the treasure house 
where she hides her nesting birds, her 
spring beauties and the magic by which she 
‘paints the lily and the rose”! But alas, time 
and the facilities are not always our portion. 
Those who possess the former and have the 
added luxury of a motor may laugh at distance 
and journey to the world’s end if the “leaping 
blood” so desires. 

Efficiency is the very keynote of our lives in 
this twentieth century. It begins in our homes 
and extends to our pastimes and our pleasures, 
and not the last nor the least to be affected by 
it are the motor car and the motorist. One 
thinks nothing nowadays of speeding forty or 
fifty miles to make a week-end visit or to enjoy 
the gayety of a house party; but mark you, 
here as elsewhere one must appear correctly 
groomed. Any sort of dress, coat or hat will not 
do at all. Good-taste, comfort and etiquette 
demand correct motor “‘togs.” 

First: of all, whether you are shopping with a 
short trip in view or a long tour, consider the 
kind of materials best suited for your dresses; 
these should be non-crushable or nearly so. 
Certain silks such as silk crépe and crépe de 
Chine are good. The latter, by the way, when 
it does become mussed, can be restored by hang- 
ing the garment near steam—the bathroom is 
good for the purpose. Not only can crépe de 
Chine be used for your dresses and blouses, but 
it makes the daintiest underwear imaginable, is 
easily laundered and packs into the least pos- 
sible space. 

Fabrics of silk and cotton combined in crépe 
are very inexpensive and attractive. Linen, the 
non-crushable kind, and pongee will stand pretty 
hard usage and therefore are to be recommended. 
A topcoat, even in summer, is‘ indispensable, 
and if the material is made waterproof before 
developing, the garment will be doubly service- 
able; otherwise, you will need in addition to it 
an oilskin slip-on—a regular ‘“‘sou’easter.’”’ No 
other than a small hat, a wee hat in fact, should 
be considered, and to wear over it a chiffon veil 
in a color that will not injure the eyes. The 
once popular motor bonnet is not considered so 
chic as the hat of straw or silk. 

Now, let us suppose that you have received 
an invitation to spend the week-end at the 
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country home of a friend, and will travel there 
by motor. The invitation is quite informal and 
no mention is made of the kind of entertain- 
ment to expect, but your friend has a way of 
calling a small dance or a ‘‘bridge”’ at the last 
moment—quite informally, you know, but re- 
quiring, just the same, correct dressing. 

Perhaps you possess one of those luxurious 
tourist bags or a Gladstone bag fitted with every 
requisite for the toilet and dressing table; if 
you don’t, you will at least need a utility case of 
leather or rubberized silk in which to pack your 
toilet articles. These cases may be had for very 
little, or you can put a good round sum into one, 
according to the material and the contents. Be 
sure that nothing is omitted, from your favorite 
cleansing cream to invisible hairpins. The 
former, be it remembered, is most essential, be- 
cause nothing else can so thoroughly cleanse the 
face and neck of dust and grime. Provide your- 
self with everything for your toilet that you 
would require at home, so that you may avoid 
being classed with those women who do not 
hesitate to borrow the most intimate toilet re- 
quirements from their friends. 

At least one change of lingerie will be needed; 
also shoes or low shoes for house wear, one pair 
of satin or kid evening slippers, an afternoon 
gown and one suitable for informal evening 
wear. 


“HE dress at the extreme left of the illustra- 
tion (No. 8823) is a plain Empire model, the 
skirt in three gores, and just the thing to wear 
in the car. It could be of gray pongee with ap- 
plied hem, collar and cuffs of gray satin. Linen 
or crépe would also be suitable, and while gray 
is suggested if it is becoming, other colors may 
be selected, but they should be those that do 
not show soil readily. Brown or tan cotton 
covert cloth, gabardine, cotton poplin or 
natural-colored pongee or wash silk may be 





NOTE—The “Spring Home Book of Fashions” 
is full of the newest designs and ideas for spring 
and summer clothes and accessories. The price 
of it is twenty-five cents from dealers in THE 
LapIEsS’ HoME JOURNAL patterns, or thirty-three 
cents if ordered by mail from the Home Pattern 
Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City. 
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substituted. The trimming should in any case 
contrast in color with the dress. 

You might select No. 8836 for a little dress to 
slip on after reaching your destination. Some- 
thing airy and dainty, such as figured cotton 
voile, dimity or lawn, would be pretty—linen 
would be lovely with a braiding design carried 
out on the girdle, perhaps on the bolero, and 
a white collar of hemstitched linen, piqué or 
organdie. 


OW, fora dressier gown, suitable for any in- 

formal entertainment that you may attend, 
Nos. 8854 and 8756 would be charming in 
taffeta, silk poplin, crépe, faille or satin. The 
skirt is cut in three gores with plaits at the sides, 
the waist has a vest with flaring collar and a 
loose-fitting bolero. A suggestion for this gown 
is the new Rocky Mountain blue crépe or satin 
embroidered in silver or dull gold thread, or sou- 
tache braid may be used with revers of blue and 
white striped silk and a chemisette of white 
satin or organdie. The buttons may be of 
metal, silver filigree or molds covered with the 
dress material. ; 

The kimono coat (No. 8778), with wide collar 
and deep cuffs, may be of reversible coating in 
large checks. Green and brown with a touch of 
red is effective, with collar and cuffs of suéde 
color or the reverse of the material. The pat- 
tern provides for two styles of cutting the lower 
edge so that if desired for evening wear the 
design is suitable and may be developed in 
broadcloth, satin or silk. The second coat (No. 
8838) may be preferred for general service. 
This is also a kimono coat, cut so the front 
sections form roomy pockets. The straps form- 
ing the cuffs are excellent means of preventing 
sharp winds from blowing up the full sleeves. 
If it should be your choice, make it of coating, 
covert cloth, heavy linen or pongee. 

Just a few more suggestions: See that your 
shoes, whether high or low, black or tan, are 
durable looking and comfortable, your gloves of 
wash fabric or chamois, of a color that does not 
show grime, and your hat severely simple 
and close-fitting. Taboo high trimming of any 
sort and instead select small clusters of bright- 
colored fruit or flowers, ribbon loops and per- 
haps a tiny pearl buckle or two. These little 
details not only help to make one presentable 
to one’s hostess, but add enormously to one’s 
comfort. 





PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 8823 comes in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8836 in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years; No. 8854 in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt, No. 


8756, in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 


inches bust measure. 


No. 8778 comes in seven sizes: 


34 to 46 inches bust measure, and No. 8838 in seven sizes: 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may 


32 to 44 


be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of 
the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City ; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 
Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Home 
Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 






The 


**San Pan’ 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 


The ‘‘San Pan’?— a new American 
creation originated by Van Raalte, 
named for the San Francisco Panama 
Exposition, dedicated to America’s 
most particular women. 


’ 


The center of this graceful draping 
veil is cleverly cut out and bound 
with elastic to fit any hat. 
The‘‘San Pan’’need not be removed 
when taking off the hat. Made in 
many meshes and border effects. 
Write for‘‘Miladi’s Veil’? —a book- 
let on how to wear and care for veils. 


E.& Z.VAN RAALTE 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
For your protection this little white 


4 ticket is on every yard. Look for it. 
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Hucu McNay 


was recently awarded a schol- 
arship by theSt. LouisUniver- 
sity after a competitive exam- 
ination open to pupils of all 
the city schools. He‘‘passed”’ 
with an average of 911%. 


While preparing for this severe 
test, and for several years pre- 
viously, Hugh was also one of 
the leading salesmen of a 
troop of Ladies’ Home Journal- 
Saturday Evening Post boys. 


Recently he earned a Shetland 
Pony Outfit as an extra prize for 
good work. His selling experience 
developed and trained his reasoi- 
ing faculties and supplemented his 
school work. 


Our Plan Will Do As Much 
For Any Bright Boy 


Thousands of boys are making @ 
success of this work. They are get- 
ting a splendid business experience 
and at the same time earning their 
own spending money. Let us tell 
you how Hugh did it and how any 
other boy can do the same thing. 


Sales Division, Box 790 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OTHERS of growing girls, 

in their concern about 
their daughters’ clothes, fre- 
quently make the mistake of 
giving little or no attention to 
their own wardrobes. The harm 
resulting from such an attitude 
is far-reaching—one might say 
untraceable—so seriously does 
it eventually affect the moral 
well-being and happiness of 
both the mother and the 
daughter. 

Every mother wants the love 
and respect of her girl; and for 
the girl’s good she must ad- 
mire her mother and respect 
her mother’s judgment. 

There is no question that 
one’s clothes affect one’s poise; 
so the mother who is anxious 
for her girl to possess that grace 
and poise which spell success 
must watch her own P’s and 
(’s. A mother’s responsibilities 
1re great and varied; it is not 
enough that she market and sew 
and nurse and watch; she must 
charm and interest as well. If 
you would guide your daughter’s 
taste in dress, and help her in 
all other serious problems of life, 
you must prove by your clothes 
that your judgment is to be 
respected. 


8847-8901 8834-8848 8849 8846 
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With Drawings by Augusia Reimer 


COURSE, not only the clothes you wear on dress parade but 
those for the home must be beyond criticism. Do not be fright- 
ened and question where the money and the time are to come from. 
It really does not take any more money, sometimes not so much, to 
have the right clothes; and as for time, beg, borrow or steal it from 


other duties. 


You really must, for so much depends on the result; 


and where the girl is old enough encourage her to give a little of her 
time from her pleasures and her duties, as you make time for all her 


needs. 









Plan the house dress first; 
right working clothes, and No. 8846 is an excellent choice. 


there’s nothing like having the 


OS. 8847-8901 will make a splendid coat suit, 
for it’s simple enough to be made by the 
home dressmaker. The Empire-waisted coat is 
easy to fit, and, the two-piece circular skirt can 


easily be made in a day. 


Select a good quality 


of gabardine in gray, sand color or dark blue, and 


have a collar of black velvet. 


For church, visit- 


ing and festive occasions, either Nos. 8834-8848 


or No. 8849 can be used to advantage. 


The first 


design is practical for bordered materials of silk 
or of fancy cotton, and the second for a combina- 
tion of silk and lace or silk and cloth. Nos. 8834 
and 8848 are excellent for making up short 
lengths of materials—contrasting colored silks or 


plain silk and figured crépe or cotton. 





MATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the de- 
signs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, with the exception of No. 8834, 


which is ten cents, post-free. 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure ; 
comes in six sizes: 
No. 8846 in eight sizes: 


Nos. 8834 and 8847 come 
No. 8849 
32 to 42 inches bust measure, and 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Skirt patterns Nos. 8848 and 8901 comé in six sizes: 


22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Home Patterns in your town, 
bered designs shown in The Ladies’ 


If there is no agency for 
patterns of any num- 
Home Journal 


may be had by mail, by stating the number and size 
and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty- 


third Street, New York City; 


617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 
Avenue, St. 


Pattern Company, 1013 Washington 


Home Pattern Company, 


Home 


Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern Company, 36 South 


Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 


Home Pattern Com- 


pany, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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At Preserving Time 


HE pleasure of ‘‘canning’’,— 
the satisfaction that comes 
from “putting up”? your own 
fruits and vegetables,—the joy of 
making jams and jellies and marma- 
lade,—you get the genuine thrill of 
housewifely pride when you do this 


work with 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


**From generation to generation’ 


Not stamped,—bear this in mind—but cast 
in molds; seamless and jointless. The fruit 
does not stick to Wagner Ware and does not 
scorch. No matter how hot your fire, Wag- 
ner Cast Aluminum Kitchen Utensils retain 
their shape without warping, cracking or peel- 
ing. They are not affected by acids and they 
do not fill their contents with grit and chips. 
So light that itis a pleasure to hz andle them 
—and practically no ‘‘wear out" to them. 
Sold direct only where we have no dealers. 





WO 


Write today for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet. It is FREE. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Sidney, Ohio 
Visit our exhibits at the San Francisco 
and San — E seinnachanda 


ml 











To Get hecesined 


* Send name of your dealer 
Z and 20c in stamps. We 
will send postpaid, this 
fire, large Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Cup. 
























GIVEN AWAY 


Six Designs, with directions for 
making beautiful crochet pieces, 
given you free with 


Wooico Mercerized 


Crochet Cotton 


10 Cents per Ball 
The six designs in- 
clude Baby’s Cap, 
also Jabot, Hat 
Band, Dutch Collar, 
Envelope Purse, 
Sewing Bag. 
WOOLCO Mercerized 
CROCHET COTTON 
is of finest quality, 
highly mercerized, 
smooth and silky. Full 
line of sizes and colors. 








FOR Woolco Pearl Cotton / 
CROCHET } Woolco Cordonnet § 20¢ bail 


( wouse ee 10c; colors5c 
oolco Broder — 4 for 5c 
EMBROIDERY) Woolco White Floss—3 for 5c 


For Sale only at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


Everywhere 
These prices for United States only 




















Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


(Made in U. \ 
guaranteed to ce you just 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. \ 
you don’ t agree with us after using 
Pe) half a box, return the 
balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
for sample box free. 
THE FREEMAN 


5c PERFUME CO. 


Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


















































































A Wheel Chair is often an invalid's greatest 
comfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
valids’ rolling chairs and tricycles with 
latest improvements. Ship direct 
from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Liberal discounts to all sending 
@ for FREE Catalog now. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
332 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 
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‘The Make-Over St nop 


What 


By Maz 


gre on ee FS 
"CAaALCre'. 
ae) 


RE you shaking your head in despair over 
A your last summer’s frock, as you com- 
pare its narrow lines with the flare skirts 
of today? A proverb says ‘You cannot make a 
silk purse of a sow’s ear,”’ but we know that pig- 
skin makes good leather and many a purse is 
fashioned from other portions of porcine anat- 
omy; so Iam going to show you how to attempt 
the seemingly impossible and make a flare skirt 
out of the narrow gown of yesteryear. 

The first difficulty, of course, is the bottom 
of the skirt. Perhaps your dress had a gathered 
tunic falling over the ubiquitous narrow band. 
So did the dress of white cotton crépe on the 
left. The old tunic was retained and a new 
straight-gathered flounce was added, cut from 
pattern Ne. 8853, which contains besides this 
flounce a three-piece high-waisted yoke with 
suspenders and pocket flaps, as illustrated by 
the figure on the extreme right; another three- 
piece yoke cut in one of two outlines with 
gathered frill; also a circular flounce. 

Surely you never heard of so many patterns 
in one envelope. These bits of paper seem to 
possess a magic power for transforming almost 
any skirt of last year; for the patterns were 
specially cut to answer the make-over prob- 
lems, yet at the same time are perfectly good 
designs for making up new material. 

The new gathered ruffle of plain white cotton 
crépe changed the old skirt into the fashionable 
silhouette, and the old band around the bottom 
was used to construct new sleeves, cut from No. 
8850, which contains five sleeve patterns, three 
of which are illustrated on this page. 


g ESE sleeve patterns are specially adapted 
to remodeling. The undersleeves are of net 
tomatch the little vest finished with crochet but- 
tons. The waist had shrunk and seemed tight 
over the bust, so a piece of coarse cotton lace 
served to widen the front and at the same time 
to add an unusualtouch tothe gowm. The cuffs 
and girdle are of plain crépe to match the skirt 
ruffle. 

This gown in its altered state shows no scars 
of surgery. Two weaves of cotton crépe com- 
bined beautifully, and this goods, whether fig- 
ured, striped or plaid, looks well with a plain 
material. I might also add that a thin linen com- 
bined with a heavy weave is particularly pleas- 
ing whether in the same or contrasting color. 

The seated figure shows the circular flounce 
of pattern No. 8853 adapted to a tunic and ap- 
plied with a braided design in cotton soutache. 


Can I Do With 


Mallory: 


With 


Many suitable braid designs are shown in our 
embroidery book, and a strong revival of braid- 
ing and embroidery has been steadily increasing 
since the first showing of spring fashions, 

Frequently we see a combination of soutache 
and embroidery which is lovely and has the 
advantage of working up quickly. This dress 
idea lends itself to the use of small pieces of 
goods which so often puzzle us to know how to 
merge them into blended completion without 
their looking like Joseph’s well-known coat. 
This gown is of white linen, while the long collar 
is of old blue pongee, which is repeated in piping 
above the braided cuffs. 

A revival of the undersleeve dear to 1860 is 
found in this pattern No. 8850. In this in- 
stance the undersleeve was made of net, which 
also furnished material for the vest finished 
with a little zigzag design of cotton soutache 
and crochet buttons. 


LD blue and black when used with white 

make a charming color scheme and these 
two colors are lovely with the sand-colored 
linens and crépes so much in use this summer. 
If you have no material to match your old dress 
which will answer for the circular flounce use 
new material for this and the lower part of the 
waist. No pattern was cut for this waist, but 
I shall be glad to advise how it may be cut. 

The dainty girl in the center is wearing a 
coatee of silk over a ruffled lace dress. Nothing 
could be sweeter or more picturesque. These 
little coatees in all shapes and colors are being 
shown extensively in New York and will lend a 
charming touch to many a gown at fashionable 
seashore and mountain resorts. 

The American manufacturers of lace are re- 
sponding beautifully to the ‘‘Made in the 
United States” call and are showing wonder- 
fully lovely patterns of laces at very moderate 
figures. Where lace is too expensive net ruffles, 
whose edges are bound with colored silk to 
match the jacket, will be found most effective. 

This coatee is of rose faille silk, which is asoft, 
supple evolution of old-time bengaline. The 
buttons are of white porcelain. I should like 
such a coat in blue with three tarnished silver 
buttons. And think of black velvet with rhine- 
stone buttons! A girl might have several such 
coatees in different colors made of taffeta or 
charmeuse. What a variety they would lend 
to the same dress! 

The sheer dress on the girl with the fan was 
made from a blue charmeuse no longer able to 


My Last Summe 


Drawing by M. ‘1 


vibes cks? 
Ii and T. M. Bevans 


be construed as ‘‘stylish.” Chiffon cloth in a 
lovely orchid shade of mauve was used for the 
overdress. Marquisette, silk and cotton voile 
could besubstituted; while not always cheaper, 
they are more durable and easier to make than 
chiffon cloth. 

To the old waist of blue was added a band of 
silver lace back and front. Over this was softly 
draped the chiffon cloth, and the new loose 
sleeves finished witha band of blue satin ribbon 
were cut from No. 8850. 

Three bands of blue ribbon in the same or 
different widths finish the full tunic. A scant 
ruffle of chiffon cloth was set on the bottom of 
the blue skirt. An artificial orchid tied with 
narrow blue ribbon finishes the gown in front; 
and a silver galloon band about the brow, from 
which the hair is brushed straight back, com- 
pletes a toilet altogether lovely for summer 
dances. 

The figure on the extreme right shows an- 
other way of juggling a tunic and changing 
the old into thenew. In this case we reverse the 
order and drop the old gathered tunic from the 
three-piece yoke, which will be found generally 
of sufficient depth to lengthen the skirt to the 
correct height from the floor. 


RESSES are being worn quite short this 
year, and wild are the rumors as to the 
height of the skirt above the ankles. The con- 
servative, well-bred woman will always know 
where to reconcile style with good taste and 
may be trusted to her own good judgment to 
avoid some of the ridiculous extremes to which 
we have been subjected. The unknowing ones 
confuse Broadway with Fifth Avenue. The 
real élégante, while her clothes are smart and 
may be extreme, never offends our sensibilities 
or makes herself conspicuous simply because 
daringly short skirts are said to be “‘ the fashion.”’ 
This suspender yoke and skirt will be found 
complete in No. 8850, and is particularly good 
for remodeling linen dresses or those of cotton 
poplin, crépe or gingham, which may be worn 
with any shirtwaist, though one of tailored 
lines seems best adapted to this style of skirt. 
This model would be particularly well suited to 
a three-piece suit. 


NOTE-—I shall be glad to help you with make-over 
problems, and to suggest patterns which may be used 
to recut your old clothes and materials that may be 
combined. Send a stamped, addressed envelope for such 
information to Margaret Mallory, the Make-Over Shop, 
Tue Lapis’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A TT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for ladies’ 
and misses’ dress sleeves (No. 8850) in four sizes: 3 


sizes: 


32 to 42 inches bust measure, at ten cents for cach ‘number, post-free. 


_ misses” yokes and flounces (No. 8853) come in six sizs: 


22 to 32 inches waist measure ; for Ladies’ 


2, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure ; and for ladies’ and misses ’ stmgle- -breasted coatee (No. BR51)i in six 
If there is no agency for Home Palterns in your town, patterns of any numbered 


designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 


Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City; Home Pattern 


Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; Home Pattern 
Company, 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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EW styles are con- 
stantly being de- 
signed in keeping with 
the changing modes. 


Send for catalogue of over 
sixty new models, priced 
from 50c to $7.50, and select the styles 
that most appeal to your senseof fitness. 
Ask your dealer for Model 


pr ggg If he cannot sup- 
ply you write to us direct. 
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The only elevtrie 
carpet sweeper 
and suction cleaner combined 


The patented electrically driven brush of soft 
hair, revolving insuction opening of The Hoover, 
sweeps up ull threads, hair, lint and surface dust, It also 
shakes the carpet or rug, loosens and brings to the surface 
the imbedded dirt, so that the suction carries away adi the 
dirt, This cannot truthfully be said of cleaners which de- 
pend on air suction alone, or on friction-driyen brushes. See 


me 0 oveER SUCTION 


SWEEPER 
See it at our dealer's. 


If you don’t know who he is, write 
and we'll tell you. If there is no dealer, we will arrange to 
send you The Hoover for 


° : 

Free trial in your home 
if it is electrically lighted. When you see The Hoover work, 
you will know that for cleaning results it is ina class by 
itself. The electrically revolved brush of soft hair is an 
exclusive and patented Hoover feature. 

sta fe int ting book 
rite or our interesting VOOR, 
se 2) 
Why I Chose The Hoover 

It tells the experience of one Woman in choosing a suction 
CAeaner—tells how she avoided mistakes and how she be- 
came convinced that The Hoover was the only electric 
suction Sweeper for her home. Write for this booklet today. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. A-3. New Berlin, Ohio 
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THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 1 





Its vogue is due to 
its beauty and style. 
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Forty-eight free trips to the California Fairs 
as guests of Runaway June! 


Think of spending a happy, care-free week in lovely California—seeing the 
wonderful sights of thetwo great Fairs—not as the usual visitor will see them, but 
with all the privileges that come to special guests. ‘Think of being taken, if you 
wish, in aspecial moving picture with Runaway June herself. And all this without 
a penny of expense—without a thought or a worry about traveling. 


Forty-eight young women—one from each state—will be chosen by their friends 


who vote for them at showings of 





vunaway, June 


George Randolph Chester’s thrilling motion picture serial now running at 
moving picture theatres throughout the country. 


OU, yourself, may be the lucky one—you never realize 

how many friends you have till they begin gathering 
coupons for you. Or, why not get your friends together 
and select one among your number as your candidate —then 
all try to win for her. 


Quite aside from the enjoyment of the California trip— 
made in Pullman cars with all the luxuries you can imagine 
—the contest itself is no end of fun. For there’s excitement 
at every showing of the film as to which young women will 
win the three votes for tat installment. 


Remember, this is not a contest of actresses or other 
well-known women; it’s a friendly neighborhood competition 
among your own friends, 


We are going to the great expense of the Runaway June 
California Trip Contest for good business reasons: 


We want every woman to see this fascinating serial, in which George 
Randolph Chester’s genius for interesting situations and exciting incidents 
is Concentrated on the money problem between man and wife. The 
struggle begins before the rice has been shaken from the traveling dress of 
the lovely bride, and carries through scene after daring scene —from the 
fashionable suburbs of New York to the mysteriously beautiful sea 
caves of Bermuda. Sometimes you find yourself in Rector’s famous 
restaurant, amid the real crowdsof real people who, more than chefs and 
orchestras, make the fame of restaurants; again, slipping quietly 
und swiftly between the little islands of the bay, you see a sleek white 
motorboat, manned only by a frightened girl, eluding the pursuit of 
the powerful racer which drags a great wave in its wake by its speed. 


No description of the stirring drama that unfolds itself in episode 
ufter episode could possibly bring you to realize the fascination of this 
pictured story as you will realize it when you have seen even one 
installment, So our first business reason for the Ruzaway June California 
Trip Contest is to make acquaintances for Runaway June—which will 
ripen into friendships that will make this the most popular motion 


picture serial ever shown, 


Let us repeat—every motion picture theatre which shows a Runaway 
June film can enter the Runaway June California Trip Contest and 
cast its votes according to the wishes of its patrons. 


If the theatre which you attend is not showing the film, ask the 
manager to get it, so that you may see this most interesting serial. If 
the theatre is not entered in the Runaway June contest, ask the manager 
to enter his theatre so that you or one of your friends may go to the 
California Fairs as a guest of Runaway June. 

Watch the newspapers for announcements showing where and when 
the film appears. Also for further particulars as to the distinguished 
people who will accompany the party, dates of the trips, and the like. 


Theatres entered in the Runaway June contest are supplied with pam- 
phlets giving complete rules under which the contest is conducted, 
we shall be glad to send a booklet with a portrait of Runaway June and 
full particulars about her California Trip Contest if you will ask us for it. 


Do not delay—every installment of Runaway June counts 
for three votes. Speak to the manager of your Theatre the 
day you see this advertisement. 


How to Vote 


Theatres entered in this contest will each have t/ree votes for each 
installment of the picture. Coupons will be given out at the box office— 
one with every ticket; at every installment after the first, these coupons 
will be collected and counted for the candidate indicated by persons 
turning them in; the three ladies receiving the highest number of cou- 
pons during éach installment will each have one vote in the contest. 
The lady who receives the greatest number of votes in each state will 
go to the Fairs free as the guest of Runaway June. 


In case of a tie, the candidate whose votes represent the greatest 
number of coupons will win. If there still be a tie, a// candidates 
receiving the same number of votes and the same number of Coupons 
will be declared winners and shall go to the Fairs. 


No matter how small the theatre—its votes count for as much as 
those of the largest. 


The contest will close at midnight, September 30th, 1915. Votes 
will be counted by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New York, 
certified public accountants. The decision will be announced through 
moving picture theatres and daily papers by October 10th. The forty- 
eight Jucky winners will start immediately thereafter for beautiful 
California as the guests of Runaway June. 


Runaway June may be booked by any theatre through any one of the fifty-six 
branch offices of the Mutual Film Corporation. 


Produced by 


RELIANCE MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 29 Union Square, New York 
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Whata Million 
br-rove Avoid 


More than a million careful 
mothers have intuitively known 
the dangers of poisonous fly de- 
stroyers. They have known that 
such preparations contain arsenic 
in deadly quantities. They have 
realized the peril to little children 
that accompanies the use of fly 
poisons. 


But for those who have not 
learned of these dangers, we 
quote from a recent issue of the 
Child Betterment Magazine, 
which comments upon 35 cases 
of children being poisoned last 
year: 
“The danger to children is 
great, and the danger to 
adults is by no means incon- 
siderable.”’ 
In the December issue of the 
Michigan State Medical Journal, 
an editorial on the same subject 
cites 47 cases and goes on to state: 
““Arsenical fly poisons are 
as dangerous as the phos- 
phorus match. They 
should be abolished. There 
are as efficient and more 
sanitary ways of catching 
or killing flies. And fly poi- 
sons, if used at all, should 
not be used in homes where 
there are children, or where 
children visit.” 


ANGLEFOO 


“*The Sanitary Fly Destroyer” 
Non-Poisonous 
Catches the Germ With the Fly 
The new metal Tanglefoot Holder 
removes the last objection to the 
use of Tanglefoot. 10c at dealers’ 
or sent postpaid—two for 25c— 
anywhere in United States. 


THE O. & W.THUM CO. 
Dept. 253— Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“The Pin 


that Locks” No Metal 
Touches 
the Skin 

Nickeled 

Brass, 

Rustless 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


Buckles and 


Clasp 


Best 


alae All Sizes— 
or ~ i Children 
Elastic isses 
Top and Women 
Bottom 








“THE GARTER FOR EVERYCHILD” 


The patented pin—an exclusive feature—can- 
not come undone—cannot scratch or tear. 
The Kewpie is comfortable and long wearing— 
highest quality materials throughout. Each 
pair comes clean, sanitary, unhandled, in 
sealed envelope. 
25 per pair and worth it. Do not accept 
4 substitute. If not at dealer’s write to 


RTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & co. 
516 oe oadway, New York 































Stained with Cabol’s Shingle Stains. 
Karl S. Putnam, Architect, Northampton, Mass. 
Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic color-combina- 
tions that you cannot get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, and look twice 
as well. The colors are softer and richer, with no glaze or 
“painty” effect, and the Creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. They are the original, genuine Creosote Stains, made 
of refined Creosote, and strong, lasting colors finely ground 
in pure linseed oil. Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and 
dangerous inflammability of the kerosene oil imitations. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for free samples of stained wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass] 
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MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





“‘T am going to sell flowers at a bazaar and must 
have a pretty shade hat. Won’t you help me to 
make over an old wide-brimmed leghorn that 
has a hopelessly ugly crown?” 


UT out the crown and make a new one of a 

fifteen-inch circle of capenet, plaiting in 
the edge to the head size. Use the crown top 
again and fill in the sides with pale pink chiffon 
shirred in deep tucks as pictured in the lovely 
set above. 

Cross-stitches in brilliant colors form the 

tiny wreath on the upper side of the brim, sup- 
porting a corresponding wreath of forget-me- 
nots on the under brim. Cornflower-blue 
streamers float from the back of this hat, one 
carrying a light spray of forget-me-nots its 
entire length. Is not the flower holder charm- 
ing? It is merely a leghorn plaque, caught 
with ribbons and repeating the cross-stitch 
design on the hat brim. A two-inch frill of the 
pale pink chiffon extends beyond the edge, 
cozily inclosing long-stemmed roses. 
‘*T saw such an adorable crocheted hat the other 
day, in the trousseau of a New York girl, and I 
am writing to see if you can help me make one. 
It had a narrow, straight brim, and a medium, 
round-shaped crown.”’ 


JOSSIBLY the hat illustrated below is 
similar to the hat you have seen. This is a 
simple crochet stitch, with a flat, straight brim 
and a round crown which could be made 
larger or smaller tosuit one’s individual needs. 
The crocheted top may be fitted over a straw 
hat or made over a light capenet foundation. 
The under brim should be faced with a light- 
weight hemp or satin straw. 

I shall be very glad to send you a pattern for 
the foundation hat and directions for making 
the crocheted crown and brim if you will send 
me, with a stamped, addressed envelope, four 
cents in stamps to cover the cost. 

This hat is charming in white, but it is 
pretty, too, in a delicate pink or blue for a 
young girl, or in gray, lavender or green for 
a girl’s mother. 

















This Hat is Charming in White 


“NOTE— Do you want to clean and freshen your eg: 
summer’s hat or widen the brim in a new style? If so, I 
will gladly help you if you will write to me, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Address Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

















“Gwenty-seven years ago 
Mrs. Mary L. Miller of 


Illinois was left with a home 
to support and with two 
daughters to educate. 


She read an advertisement for subscription repre- 
sentatives for The Ladies’ Home Journal, and a week 
later she was at work. 


Her work during that year paid for a course at the 
New England Conservatory of Music for one daughter, 
then sixteen years old, and before graduation her daughter 
had secured a position as a teacher of music at a salary 
of $800 a year. The next year’s work paid for a course 
in the same conservatory for the younger daughter. 


From that time until now Mrs. Miller has held her 
position as a subscription representative for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Her work has enabled her to support 
herself and family, to live comfort- 
ably, to educate two daughters, and 
recently to buy a home of her own. 


Many of the subscribers whose orders she took in 
1888 are on her list of customers today. Their yearly 
renewals give her a permanent, dependable income. 


Mrs. Miller is only one of thousands of women who 
devote all or a part of their time to looking after the 
renewals and new orders of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man. ‘The amount of their earnings depends on the 
time given to the work. 


If you have some spare time, whether it be much or 
little, that you want to convert into money, let us tell you 
what so many others are doing and what you can do. 


BOX 789, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We will send you a 


B“One-Cake” Package 


Just enough cocoanut for one big “ company 
cake.” 
cocoanut in the better package. Not only 
is Dromedary Cocoanut fresh-grated, sweet 
and tender when placed in the package, but 


the new self-sealing package keeps it fresh, 


sweet and tender until the last shred is used. 


Children! Here is a “humpy” 
with a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter. 


make you some like it. 














Dromedary Cocoanut is the better 


cookie made 
Show its 
picture below to your mother and ask her to 
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children’s summer clothes should be of 

the most simple character: First, the 
comfort which the little plain clothes are sure 
to afford; second, the matter of cost, which is 
so much lessened where elaborate trimmings 
are conspicuous by their absence, and the 
third, but not the least, consideration is that 
of laundering. 

Then, too, these simple little dresses all in 
one piece require so much less time in the mak- 
ing, any one of them being scarcely more than 
a good morning’s work, except, of course, where 
hand sewing is done. That 
always requires time and more 
careful handling. 

This is true of the first little 
dress (No. 8795), made of 
linen, which has a band trim- 
ming worked in cross-stitch in 
blue thread. It happens that 
this trimming could be used 
also on a boy’s suit, the effect 
being more or less tailored. 
While the original of this dress 
is white linen with blue cross- 
stitching, it could be very 
prettily developed in pale blue, 
pink or green with white cross- 
stitch, in natural-colored linen 


r NHERE are several good reasons why 


yards of material 


















Striped ging- 
ham with plain 
collar and cuffs 
suggests also a 
usefuland good- 
looking suit for 
morning wear, 
perhaps, at the 
seashore. Asthe 
pattern will 
show you, from 
two to three 


Of Linen With Cross-Stitch 
Band 


will be ample for the com- 
plete suit, and since many 
of the suitable goods in 
the shops range from fif- 
teen to twenty-five cents 
a yard, the cost of it need 
not exceed one dollar. 
For the roguish little 
hat shown with this suit, 
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What This Trade-Mark Means 


It means distinctive house dressing. It 
is the identifying mark—a guide used by 
countless American women in securing 
what is correct in home wear. It guaran- 
tees that the garment on which it is found 
is the product of a manufacturer who 
considers sanitation and intelligent em- 
ployees as all-important requisites. It 
means sun-flooded factories. 


MONTAGUE Superior Finished 


House Dresses 


| 

i} 

| are creations—dainty, distinctive and dura- 
ble. To the woman who has felt that she 

| must have her dresses made at home, they 





are a welcome surprise—alike exceptional in 
their winsome prettiness and their unusual 
workmanship. Each garment comprises 
every possible feature which discriminating 
dressers seek—the culmination of the best 
thought in house dresses expressed in infinite 
clever ways. 

All seams are bound with heavy, 
tape; 


white bias 
all hems are 4! inches deep, facilitating 
adjustments. The roomy arm- 
10les permit freedom of move- 
ment; the cut of the full, mod- 
ish hips prevents “binding.” 
Button holes are made on 
the padded-lock principle; all 
buttons are perfect and accu- 
rately matcbed. The collars 
are designed on the approved 
principles of fashion without 
sacrificing comfort 
and fit. 

Examine these gar- 
ments at your dealer’s. 
You are sure to find 
just thepattern your 
taste requires. But 
send the coupon to- 
day for our booklet 











10c Cookie-Cutter FREE 


Send us your name and address and the name of your 
grocer and 5c (stamps or coin) partially to pay post- 
age and packing and we will send you a ‘‘One-Cake”’ 


No. 7903 will give a pat- 
tern almost the same shape 
and equally good looking. 
This number includes two 


with brown, or in dark blue 
with red and white cross- 
stitch, and so on, as it is a 
pattern suitable for morning 














size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, a Dromedary 
Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoanut Recipe Book. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St. 





New York 














Coery dance! Without 
perspiration annoyance! 


Your new spring gowns kept unstained, 
fresh and dainty! 


Your gloves, too, kept free from stains 
and stiffness! 


How? With Odo-ro-no! Two applica- 
tions a week correct the unnatural profuse 
perspiration of armpits, feet and hands— 


keep the parts naturally dry, dainty 
and odorless, and make dress 
hields unnecessary. Unscented. 










dress The Odo-ro-no Co., 105 Blair 
ve., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO-RO- 
TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF << 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


25c, 50c and $1 at all 
drug and dept. stores, or 
direct from us prepaid. 
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New 


Triumphs in Desserts. 


Book’’ 
Mrs. 


make 


frozen desserts 


IG HINING 


Your dealer can supply the Lightning Freezer 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO:. 


Write for ‘‘ Freezer 
(free) with 
Rorer’s reci- 


and easily you can 
in the 


Philadelphia 










DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS 2# 
V A.NUFACTURERS PRICE 

‘or free 

Wide? Lane Bryant New York. 


OTHERS « EXPECTATION 


s 
25 West 38” St 





or afternoon wear. Made in 
pongee it would be most cool 


and suitable for 
traveling. 
Then, for aft- 
ernoon wear for 
a party or fora 
special little 
summer dress, 
the design em- 
broidered with 
the rosebuds 
here and there 
(No. 8347) is as 
pretty as any- 
one could want. 
Made in a nice 
quality of 
white crépe 
costing about 





The Pretty Rosebud Dress 


hat designs for a small 
boy—one with a mitered 
crown and turned up brim 
and the other in Tam- 
o’Shanter shape— either of 
which could be made of 
the same material as the 
suit. 


LITTLE bit fancy 

but equally practical 
is the dress of white crépe 
with embroidery (No.8347) 
for a little girl of three or four years of age. 
This is in one piece, cut kimono shape, like 
the one with the rose embroidery, only the 
fullness at the waistline is shirred on cords one 
inch apart. The opening at the back extends 
to the waistline and fastens with small lace 
buttons. Where the shirrings meet is a bow of 
pale blue satin ribbon about three inches wide. 
It is a pretty idea to have the bow for the 
hair match it. 

The sleeves and skirt are finished with bands 
of pale blue crépe one inch deep, which are set 
on with fine fagoting in white mercerized 
thread. The sleeves and skirt should be fin- 
ished with a very neat quarter-inch hem. The 
bands on the skirt and sleeves are cut straight, 
with the edges turned in and overcast before 
joining. The band for the neck is shaped to fit 
and must be made in 
two piecesjoined at both 








edges. The tiny flowers, 





Good Outfit for a Boy 


twenty-five cents a yard 
it would hardly amount 
to one dollar complete. 
The bands are made of 


original dress these 
bands are machine- 
stitched, but a more 
dainty finish may be 
given (where time does 
not have to be consid- 
ered) by a rowof feather- 
stitching. 


ee boy’s suit (No. 
8832) is one of the 
most complete of little 
mannish outfits, includ- 
ing trousers, jacket and 
cap, all made of the same 
material (white crash) 
and finished with smock- 
ing in navy blue mer- 


noon or Sunday suit, or 
it may be developed in 
wash flannel or in natu- 








which are embroidered 
solid, give just the neces- 
sary light fancy touch 
to a child’s dress. One 
yard and a half of white 
crépe and half a yard 
of blue would be quite 


in the shops nowadays 
that a plain ground need 
not be selected if stripes 
or figures are desired. 
And the lovely pongees, 
fine ginghams, batistes 
and other sheer summer 
goods offer a different 
and pleasing selection in 
materials for these same 
little dresses. 

Any other informa- 
tion regarding these de- 
signs will be gladly given 
if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with 
the inquiry. Let us help 
you if we can. A dia- 


addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address the 
Needlework Editors, THE 











ral or colored linen or 





— LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 














khaki for everyday or 
outing wear. 


Of White Crépe With Embroidery 


Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 





DAT TERNS (including Guide-Chart) for No. 8347 come in sizes 4 to 12 years; No. 8795, in 


sizes 44 to 12 years; 


No. 8832, in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years; 
two designs) in sizes 19, 20 and 21 inches head measure, for 10 cents each, post-free. 


and hat pattern No. 7903 (including 
If there is no 


agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of numbered designs in The Ladies’ Home Journal may 
be had by mail, by giving the number of the pattern and size and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty- 
third Street, New Y ork City ; Home Pattern Company, 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 


Home Pattern Company, 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis; 


Clinton Street, Chicago; 


Home Pattern Company, 36 South 


Home Pattern Company, 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








The Waterloo Skirt 
& Garment Co. 
Dept. B, General Offices: 
Waterloo, Iowa 
NewY ork—Los Angeles— 
Chicago— Kansas City 





Waterloo Skirt & Garment Co. 
Dept. B, Waterloo, Iowa. 


COUPON 


| Please send me your booklet ‘‘ Montague Modes 
and tell me where I car see MONTAGUE 
| Finished House Dresses in my own city. 
Name 
| Street and No. 


City and State 


Superior 


which explains the 
principles of MON- 
TAGUE tailoring 
and shows many 
different styles. | 











SCENE IN APIARY 


end Us 10c 


Sor a 


Generous Sample of 


| AirlinE 


Stoney 


Harmless. wy gingham, though of a ample in the way of either an individual jar of the ex- 
: = y ~ . aterial tracted honey or a small comb of 
Write for sample. Send 6c and your a very fine quality, and material. honey th ah slrtight packere, Fer- 
he ee ee ee = ‘* the roses are worked in . There are so many ther—to interest you in the economy 
ration and how to correct it. Ad- washable floss. In the pretty varieties of crépe and delicious results of cooking with 


honey, we will send you 


Free Our Honey Cook Book 


on receipt of your dealer’s name and 
address, 


You must taste Airline Honey 
—from flower, to bee, to you 
—just the choicest, clearest 
and most fragrant honey se- 
lected from our big honey yield 
and packed to preserve every 
bit of flavor, purity and fra- 
grance that bees and Nature 
have made for your enjoyment. 


So, Send for Sample-— 
Send for Booklet 


Illustrations below show sample 


Size. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


packages, one-half actual 


pes, a nd sh OW1INY cerized thread. This is gram of the cross-stitch “ame Bone of 
s : ‘ an excellent model in pattern will be sent upon the oney 
h OW expe rt ] 5 linen for a boy’s after- request if a stamped, Si 


SAMPLE PACKAGES 
ONE HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


, 


Hy Perreau 












































































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 19; 





Every Child Whose Mother &%7"* 


Gets Its 
Fill of 


Your Children Are Invited 


We invite you all—children and grown-ups —to 
enjoy Puffed Rice at our expense this week. 


Take this coupon to your grocer. He has stocked, 
we believe, a fresh supply of Puffed Rice for this offer. 
He will give you a full-size package for this coupon, 
and charge the 15 cents to us. 





We make no conditions 
whatever. 


See That They Get It 


— Please 





This treat costs you nothing. Every home is wel- 
come to it. Won’t you see that your folks get it? 


It means breakfasts of crisp, flaky morsels, with a 
taste like toasted nuts. It means suppers of grain bub- 
bles, floating in bowls of milk. It means wholesome 
dainties ready always when hungry children want them. 
Those things are all yours free this week if you will 
simply present this coupon. 


Steam Exploded Tit-Bits 


You who don’t know Puffed Grains should, by all 
means, take this chance to know them. 


These are whole grains roasted by a fearful heat 
while sealed in mammoth guns. The moisture in 
each atom is thus changed to steam. When the guns 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Puffed Wheat, 12c 
'Puffed Rice, 


RR Ren eee 


Puffed Rice Free This Week 


are shot there occur in each grain a hundred million 
steam explosions. 


This is Prof. Anderson’s process. It blasts the food 
granules for ease of digestion. And it puffs the grains 
to eight times normal size. It makes them airy, fragile, 
thin and crisp, and givesthem an almond flavor. 


No other process makes 
grain so inviting, and none fits 
it for food like this. These are 


Ext : 
ae the ideal cereals. 


2 
2 
Except in ! 
West 
4 


15c 


Pay With This Coupon 


Ask your grocer for a package of Puffed Rice and 
pay him with this coupon. It is good for the 15 cents. 


It will bring you ten delightful meals. It will show 
you the way to a thousand such meals in the future. 


Accept this offer for the children’s sake. They'll 
enjoy these food confections. Cutout the coupon now. 











SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER ”"® 


Good in United States or Canada Only 








This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as 
payment in fullfor a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 
To the Grocer Name_____ ae 5 Bie & = 

We will remit you fifteen cents for a 
this Coupon when mailed to us, prop- Address 
erly signed by the customer, with 
your assurance that the stated terms 
were complied with. 
The Quaker Oats Company — Chicago Dated _—______ 1915 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1915. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 














1 1 5-Cent Coupon 














